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MONDAY, 6 rli NOVEMBER 

HH. i ELLURATED LIBRARY Ol- MAJOR J. R. ABBLV. The Fnuith 
l ,,,u comprising books from ihc Bremer. Cm Midi. Dmes. 

Ortklcn Cockerel, Kclmwcm .iiul Vale Presses, and a complete 
T , 0l r* 0 , K * y v 0S , , rcss * ook! l bc,l,IKl ll > Ihc press bindery ; binning hv 
T. Cohen -Sanderson, Dniiglas Cockerell, the Doves Press Bindery. Sibyl 
R°: S W . P N , 1C ^ e,S V of Ulasyow. Sidney Cockerell mid Roger 


nf'Vsr? dyi'ljned by Charles Riekelis: n unique Anlweni calendar 
ol i._7. bibliography ; colon r-p kite books; an extensive collection of 
L.nai Fraser* iIIum rations; and Sir Richard Coll Moure's copy of his 


Motivrn Wiltshire cxiro-il lust rated with Buckler's wmcr-cololir vie ft s. 
C.ituloguc. 8 plates, 10 s. (by post 12 s. 6 d.i. 

* TUESDAY, 7tli NOVEMBER, at 10.30 sum. 

MiSrJw*D!?mi2r.£ R US ED UOOKS AND BIBLES. INCLUDING 
MJ^UNAR^ PUBLICATIONS IN AFRICAN-AMERICAN INDIAN 

K f N ° ( Ii < : E r N l C L !^ 0 il AG , ES ' llltf property ora Gen Ileum n, including 
Hfusuott . 1 ui_ VciruHii S Regular tfimcJnm /irv Cmif'ensitini iUointitfs nuiu 
Bretons Dtcuwimirv Canitht-hwuvi.s. I My 5. the Ntw Testament, 
iwiavKi, IffM, Book of Common Prayer in Mohawk. 1787, Zcisbcrger's 
Mtimnvhtthan anti English Sm iling Book, 1800 and Worcester and Bon- 
dmoi s Cherokee Hymn. 1844 ; books mainly of ihe 19th century in the 
languages and dialects of Afghanistan. Abyssinia, Gogo. Hnusa, Swahili 
Numa, buto, Zulu, Accra, Asliunli, I bo. Susu, Yorubn. Armenia. Bcrnco! 
™r m > . lho Cook Islands, the Aleutian Islands. Greenlnnd. Labradore 
Fiji, k nn. in a Hawaii Bengal, Kashmir. Muhr.ttta. Rujiisthun.lSindi, Tamil, 
Lapp, the Marshall Islands, Mexico, Mongolia. The New Hebrides. Niu 6 
inland. Russia. Samoa, Ihe Salomon Islands. Sumatra and Tonga ; also in 
ike languages ®T the Algonquin. Beaver. Blackfooi. Cliipeuyan. Cree. 
MUrmuc. Tukudh and Zimshmn Indians of CanaUu. and or the Abnaki 
Lncrokee. Chippeiva. Choctaw. Creek, Dakota. Delaware. Molwwk, Oneida’ 
Potiuwotuni and Seneca Indians of America. Catuloouc. I nluie 2s 6 d’ 
(by post 3s. 6 d.). 
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Typography and Bibliography 


PRINCE’S PUNCHES 


F. C. Avis : Edward Philip Prince: Tvne Pimrhctitter. 104nn, F. C Avk /V. , 

S.E.4). 35s. L.otdonbrock 


R oad, Lonj, 


Tnivardv Hie end of his life, IEd\\;ird 
Prince ||84A-|U23> .started u class in 
“Sled Punch Culling for Type" at 
the Central School of Ails and 
C rafls in London. A present member 
of Lite stall at the Central School lias 
now produced this account id the 
great punchctiiier's life and work. 
Much of Prince's w ork between IX'KJ 
and 1914 was devoted to culling 
punches for Ihc special fo Lints of 
types used by most of the private 
presses in England, and by several 
of their cuunlerparts in Germany, 
Hull and and the United .Stales. Many 
bibliographers, collectors and stud- 
ents of printing will therefore appre- 
ciate the enterprise of Mr. F. C. Avis 
in writing and also in publishing this 
hook in an edition of I.OOU copies 
/available from his private address 
given above). 

No operation in typography re- 
quires more skill than punchciiliing 
by hiuul. and in none is error more 
disastrous. Designs fur types are 
often made with some facility by 
artists working on a large scale. But 
if such a basis is lo be used to make 
by hand enough sets of steel punches 
to produce types in different sizes for 
text matter, footnotes, headings, &c„ 
a craftsman must be found with a 
trained judgment, and with excep- 
tional coordination between obser- 
vant eye and skilled hand. Without 
these gifts it is impossible for a 
punchcutter to make those vital modi- 
fications from size to size in propor- 
tion and detail which alone will en- 
sure that the whole lunge of sizes 


conform harmoniously and fail lifull y 
Ui ihc original design. 

Edward Prince had no artisiii. pre- 
tensions. but Mr. Avis reveals him m 
have been an extraordinaiilv indus- 
trious. accurate, humble and sensitive 
interpreter of oilier men's designs. Me 
had ihc good foi lime to he asked lo 
execute designs hv artists such as 
Herbert Horne. Edward Inliiisinn, 
William Morris. I.ncien Pissairo. 
Charles Ricketts and If.meiy Walker. 

C untael with these men does nol 
seem to have allccted his own stan- 
dards of taste, and it is indeed astoni- 
shing to Iind that as he approached his 
sixtieth year he was .still a hie lo tackle 
with apparent relish the culling of 
types as bizarre as H. W. C a si on's 
preposterously misnamed "Guten- 
berg" type tor which Mr. Avis undci- 
slutcs “ the fount lends in annoy with 
iis pettiness and supcrUui lies "i. An 
equally hideous hut favourite " Jap- 
anese *' type is included in Mi . Avis's 
chronology of Prince's types, but is 
tactfully omitted from the selection 
of forty-one specimens of tvpes cut 
by Prince. 

No doubt Prince would have ex- 
perienced far more diflicultv in exe- 
cuting punches for such a ‘diversity 
of distinguished patrons if he had 
himself held strong views or preju- 
dices about matters of design. In- 
stead he was able to regard each new 
design as a challenge to his technical 
skill and never as an alfrunl to 
artistic standards. 

Admirers of the Doves Press will 
be happy to Iind that Mr. Avis has 
pasted into each copy some smoke 
proofs of three punches, cut or par- 


dally cut hv Prints* f. r ,, 
,, . rtfv ‘ l >’Pe. but rejected 
rices were made. (Jnfnrtu 'V 
inclusion of 

P- instead of mtTT .C*' r 

entries to the ehnn* ' 1 

Pnured on the pages whlhfe 

Mm-ko proofs. Another sJv 
.KUMaey occurs in a s| j!cme J^ 
Iil ( .in ih ndge University Pre> >' 

V 1 1,11 uf l ? r,Vi,le puma - 
eludes punches for Lueien l*\^ ‘ 
Hi onk type. Some of the 

!C e iE£ J 1 SL t iS i 

t- lately g, ven a watery grave likti 

punches for the Vale and DovoPrii 
types which Prince had also cw ' 
Because so much of Prince's „ + 
vent into cutting punches for pri»* 
pi esses it as disappointing to findtj 
relerenees to the pre «n i location d 
any original drawings f rom wh .i t j 
Prince worked when he cut tW 
punches It is known, for cu.m^ 
that the drawings for the Dows Pm 
type are now at the Newberry I.iftrjry 
m Chicago; the .AshmoJean Museum 
m Oxford has Pissarros ormrul 
drawings For the Brook type; Un- 
bridge University- Press has \mj 
cl !■» wings by Edward Johnston foulu 
Cranach Press types. Only a uidvl 
comparison between the oiipc.’ 
drawings and the final printed p t i 
can fully reveal the contributions,: 
by Prince through his skill *i 
pit nc I ic u tier. Nevertheless Mr.it) 
has produced u book or real n 
which has been fittingly primcti 
the type named Venecia 
Prince cut c. Jyl4. 


THE PORTLAND PIRATE 


A 1 rC f J\ e Ft fil‘i a ^ US of , T h V ms B J rd Mosher of Port land. Maine. Compiled and editidli 

^Massachusetts 1 Press" b*°| rfl pldcal essay by Ray Nash. 212pp. Amherst, Massachusetts: Unheaj 


Mr. Hatch, Professor Nash, and Mr. 
Leonard Buskin's prestigious Geh- 1 
enna Press of Northampton, Mass., 
have done Thomas Bird Mosher 
proud ; 500 copies. Van Dijck type, 
Fabriano paper. Michalct boards, 
plates l?y Meriden, ail in an imperial 
pastiche of his nurn'ially !2nio. style-j 
prouder, really, than he deserves, 
with Mr. Norman H. $trouse's The 
Passionate Plraie already with us 
since 1964. As the illustrations re- 
mind us, Mosher’s books were vapid 


in design and typographically undis- 
tinguished (he was a fellow member 
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With de Vinne and Updike of the 
Groller CJub, but neither is men- 
tioned in the nine boxes of Mosher 
papers in the Houghton Library). 

With their fancy papers, limitation 
notices, slip cases and other trim- 
mings, they made popular (and 
cheap) gift books ; but even Profes- 
sor Nash, claiming for them a “ well- 
bred a|r of dainty elegance ", has to 
admit that ‘Mo 'a , bookman nowa- 
days. tljey seem fussy, fragile, and 
precious ’*. They do indeed, and one 
wonders how many Mosher collec- 
tors there, are today, even ih 1'oyA! 
Maine aii.d- Massachusetts, to take 
is'sbe w(th . Mr. Hatch on his 1 colla- 
tlonal formula or to wonder Why, he 
never Identifies a hrlnfor. . 

. As a publisher, however, Mosher 
was anUnteresling phenomenon. He 
regarded hjmself as a. literary .gentle- 
. man and a bibliophile. " Printers." 

Ah|boensen, r real 
prmter' from: down -ehsl, he did mot 
consider, on' equality, with himself ";, 
but he was a shrewd and successful 
Jupossmaii, as an oqtpul of mbre 
than 800 editions between 1891 ' and 
his death in: 1923 bears witness. 
Mosher, wrs a vorncious a hd serious 
reader from boyhood (Buckle’s 

^ C[p///jq//pn .: was ,his 
tmellectual Bible). . !He was forty, 
before ; he -began publishing: siidv. 
.denly lopely; professdr Nash fells us, 
With the death of his. sea captain 
• long-est ranged wife, 

apdl^oeply- moved; by Meredith's 

f.oyej Whiphhe mad? his. first 


Michelangelo’s Sonnets in Symonds's 
translation. D. G, Rossetti, Andrew 
Lang, A.E., Waller Paler (u dozen 
editions of A Child in the Home), 
Richard Jefferies, Michael Field, 
Maurice Hewlett, even R. H. Horne's 
The Death of Mtfrlowe, and Swiit- 
burnc In profusion (iwcnly-cighl 
titles). It was a rather rccherthd list 
for a man whose portrait (1907) looks 
more like President Taft than Wil- 
liam Morris or Sir Francis Mcyncll ; 
and it was only after the turn of Ihc 
cenfury that occasional Americans - 
Poe, Whitman, Thorcau, and various 
Indy translators from Ihc French- • 
are found to rub shoulders with J. W. 
Mat-kail, Vernon Lee, Michael hair- 
less, Fiona Mncleod, W. E. Henley, 
Oscar Wilde, Gordon Buttomlcy, 
R. L. Stevenson, W. B. Yeats, and 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

If i( is not quite fair to couple 
Mosher’s name with that of his con- 
temporary Elbert: Hubbard, he made 


no creative contribution (like 8* 
and Rim ball or Mitchell Kotok’ 
to American publishing and now 
tribution of any importance tbA* 
ican book -rna king. But he did P 
mote a number of English aw®" 
among American readers. -eveD nR 

only occasionally piua". tnwt-*P 
thing: hix scries of.Bnlpt®** 
under the title The R** 
showed wide reading 
often advent urous taste (d.« 
from lonim in 1901. 

Frances Corn ford and 

Axel M tint he’s Vag&to ’ 

and an edition of Bmke’a d^^.. 

Thornton's Virgil, 

some borrowing from. The 

Guild Hobbs' //orjr. WOuJd 


Linnet iitmvv now, r - - . 

have been in l8»r»WSSE 
Kinn fmm nnv AmCriCBD P®? 


sion from any American P u 
except Thomas Bird MojlWJ *; jjj, 
haps he does nfier 
dollars' worth of debited- : 
branec. • . 


UNWISE 


un ai» cuiia- , 

0 woridq- why he C. Thomson ^dltor) : Bibliogra 
brio for,.. . Tennyson. 72pp. H; Pordes. 

however. Mosher 


thy of the Writings 

£ 4 4s. 


This Tennyson bibliography is a 
facsimile reprint, on a larger page. 

or '8 inal i edition published in 
■ j T. Thbmsoh of Wimbledon 
and G. E. Steqhept 'of. Nqw .York), 

' ndnus the. preliminary advertisements 
. °f J other Thomson publications, for 
winch a portrait* df Tennyson is sub- 
stituted, ; and . with ' the 1 original - 
imprint and date, replaced by “ H. 
Pordes, Lpndbo, 1967 ", .There is 
thtii no indio&tlbh .to the innocent 
.redder that he'is being served up with 
a sikty-two-year-old baok:, piherwise 
unchanged even fo.(he mispf fills. The 
knowledgeable T^nnysonian muy or 
uor.kpow (or , qara) that the 
original edition is uncommon idday ;. 
but he^ wifi f . certainly ■ know that, 


solely in its; 


ou.v.y .11 ; f lVi w ’s TeOP) W 

the promotion qf ; wiwj ^ ^ 
forgeries, of ' v W^ft«n p i|S 
. [England oftd An 


{zngtnna am f v Wiieian ^ 

included, with Ihq 

pings of alleged ruriiyi i; ^v7 

If M r. Porde* M SjiKSj 
When 


less Hna ml 

should surely' ^Tfavj 
from the prd h }«, 1 m «il 


from 

■wrote : (and 41111; te 


Fjfiiiffr «; PrlwWij J&M Mate. -lo. ubj'I 


ondon WtJghiuti, 
■■ort-rttperJtact* 
"ftfJU -opWc#- 
ry. . lojtaWDip 


. Cfieer-fulfjr 

‘‘ thfeportfotti 


• -i.i\ 


Pirtto.'.'K 


wii-ii'ne 
MMWL aid /or : 
«ut( 

LM4..*(wl. 12 S. 


th6 lille. jpf; 


^.ishjiublisl^FS 

he; followed 


Shepherd’^ * ; ( 1896) I'and that, like the 
-ittSS'* '^bibUtigrapbies - of 

.Diekens,: t^o. Thmbs .und SWiiiburhe, 

' *;'Of ‘oo ;• liilere^t; today .except 

•'J&j pjblro^rapbicai fa iStarjans, .*.• A n 4 
Yafoe fo ■■. resides ;■ 


*vcral UhXffoWa 

awn blbliogRI*'* % i 

unrfited. 

ten: srgu«£,in; 


the times 
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" Bolshevik”, a painting by B. Kustodiev, reproduced from J. P. NeUl's The Soviet Achievement (reviewed 

on page 1027). 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE 


O r all the books to have been 
published in the Soviet Union 
during the present Jubilee 
Year, Yuri Zhukov’s is one of the 
most important. Its author is now 
PravdtTs lop commentator on inter- 
nationaf affairs; but, born about 


receded into the distant past, and (hat 
he must tell the story before it is too 
late. People in Russia today scarcely 
realize what an heroic mass effort was 
made by Ihc Russian working-class 


his Tupotev In 1937 from Moscow to 
Portland, Oregon, across the North 
Pole lasted sixty-three hours, and Ihe 
distance covered was 7,000 
miles— -wretched figures compared 
with present-day cosmonauts fly- 
ing at a speed of, nearly 20,000 
miles iin hour. Yet |n those days, 
as Mr. Zhukov says, Chkalov beat 
the world’s long-distance record. 


The Life of Eleanor 
Marx 1855-1898 

A Socialist Tragedy 

CHUSHICHI TSUZUKI 

The First full-sen le biography of the 
daughter of Karl Marx. Drawing 111 
her tellers, ninny hitherto unpubfishul, a> 
well as on other sources, it throws new 
light on the history of. Marxism us wet 1 , 
as on her personal tragedy. 

4 plates 45j net 


Housing on Trial 

A Study qf Immigrants and 
Local Government 

ELIZABETH BURNEY 

An i mportant discussion of Ihe housing ’ 
■proHCni in Brirnin, traced through the 
experience of six very different local 
authorities. The author answers the 
problem with same practical suggestions. 
Paper carers 4 ptulcs. 5 maps, 3 charts 
25x net 
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Defending Ancient 
Springs 

KATHLEEN RAINE 

In these essays Kathleen Raine considers 
some of ihe poets In a great tradition 
Shelley,. Blake, Coleridge, Yeats, Muir, 
Watkins, Gascoyne, and St John Perse. 
She defends the philosophy behind this 
tradition against those who Follow the 
Fashionable positivism. 30s net 


tpramtlelisprl/ , JQ28 Travda's lop commentator on inter- to industrialize the country and in with present-day cosmonauts fly- 

totoAKHb; "'** national affairs; but, born about what primitive and often appalling ing at a speed of, nearly 20,000 

R - Cbnquat (Editor) * dfavfer 19)0* he started his journalistic career -conditions this work bad to be miles an hour. Yet |n those days, 
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Institute in Moscow and was Lhen 
sent as a technician to the great nuw 
automobile plant in Nizhni Nov- 
gorod, the first of its kind in the 
Soviet Union. Rut he returned to 
journalism about a year !ateiv„gnd 


ft should nol be forgotten that 


immense dilllculties, the Soviet cause of science mid progress. The 
Union created in 1933 a combine of Russians of the J930s Were even be't- 
wvcnlccn Institutes of Physics and Tccli- . „ . „ ■ - thm D n t 

nology employing no fewer than 2,000 tcr in some wa ^ s l ^ an t “ e R usslftns 


became one of the leading reporter*’, scientists. . . . That same year, there was today; 


on Koimuniotskfiya Pravda, travel- 
ling nil over the country, and describ- 
ing the industrialization that was 
going on feverishly every where, under 
Stalin’s first and second -Five-Year 
Plans. ( After the German invasion in 
1941 He became a war reporter, and 
then worked abroad for several years 
after the war, as Pravda' s staff cor- 
respondent with his headquarters in 
.Paris... 
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an internalioiial conf-efence |n Leningrad Those heroes of the 1930s have often 
on the slructiire of the atom ; amoM ; the ; beea.'palJed: rpmanilcs aqd enthusiasts. 
Soviet scleollsis present were Skobeluyn Well',' that ; B Tiot a ; -bad description, 
and Kurchatov, nrapng the foreign Leost oi aH. did these' people. Mn.k- Of 
guests, Francisque Perrin and Frultfric peace, and creatiire-cofiijons, ' and 
Jollm-Curte. . . . In September that year % What , hcse peop(e ^ dolng 
Academician A. F. Joffe, head of the seeme( j to them the most Interesting, 
combine of the seven een institutes, , fascinating thing In Ihe world. 
wrote: "Science Is no longer Isolated f o U r italics 1 
from life. . . Our young Soviet people ^ Zhukov adds, hpwever: " 
are now pouring in a vast stream into - ... . . „ . . 

oiir institutes. . . , Having absorbed Not that I. wont to varnish unduly: 
Western technology, we, scientists, engl- those years of pur. youth. All sor(i of 
"'"i 1111 "' ct> ‘ l11 thln g g c a ma j olQ JL; j ayj ui. j ad. 
turn this Western technology into a more gay and unspeakably fearful 1 '[an. aqur 
perfect socialist technology." slon to the subsequent Stalin purgtji]. 

No doub., compared with present- bu^F^ 

day achievements, what was done in middling people, and even somerubblshy 
the 2930s was done on what might be people. . . .. But, in die main, it was a 
called the “ artisan level " ; Chkalov's truly romantic and absorbing tlrae.WUh 
sensational one-bop flight on board 

seemed to them only, a .dream, and the 
new wdTd -.“our." reputed the :Old- ■ 
T " 1 1 N "~ | a gPiiUapgfal ^ , 

ON OTHER PAGES Those were th# yeara ^hen. the 

The .Mythical World df ^ 

Ojpefa by W. U. Auden 1037 up all over t he country; 1 among them 
- k • 1 . ,. the Kharkov and Stafipgrad tractor;. 

Kocstler 8 The Ghost tn plants, great new ■ industrial centres ■ 

the Machine . . ... 1028 like Magnitogorsk, Cheliabihsk, 


guests. Franci-sque Perrin and Fr&ltfric 
Jollol-Curle. ... In September that year 
Academician A. F. Joffe, head' of the 
combine of the seventeen institutes, 
wrote: .“Science Is no longer Isolated 
from life. . . Our young Soviet people 
are now pouring in a vast stream into 
our institutes. . . , Having absorbed 
Western technology, we, scientists, engl- 


turn this Western technology into a more 
perfect socialist technology." 

No doubt, compared with present- 
Lyuai 30-kh godov (“Men of the day achievements, what was done in 
1930s p is a remarkable book in that t h e 1930s was done on what might be 
it catches the true spirit of what has called the “ artisan level " ; Chkalov’s 
been called "Russia’s Iron Age”. As sensational one-bop flight on board 
Mr. Zhukov rightly observes* Russia 
was, for the first ten years after the 

Revolution, a backward and interna- . . • • \' H ~- 

UortajlV: helpless country. The foim- ' 

dations of a mighty new ipdustrial ON OTHER PAGES 
country were laid on October 1^1928; ' ' 

when -Rffsda. under Sta!||i^ leader- The Mythical World df 

**"■ a '*5 d “ .^ 8rat : Opera by W. H. Auden 1037 

Plan. Mr. ZhukoV wps undoubtedly ^ * 

X fcrvent^uiHnite in those dnys ; bat Kocs ( Ier v, fi, Ghost in 
so, a? he remarks, was everybody ■ ' | ft2 o 

B;.“ everybody "he means all those the Machine.. ...1078 


ON OTHER PAGES 

The . Mythical World df 
Opera by W. H. Auden 1037 

Kocstler's The Ghost in 
the Machine , > • . . 1028 
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iiritr,ui-iU foreign invasion. f , ( 

to ifis introduction, Mr. ' Zhukov 
points, out that the 1930s hpvjg already 

- ' ■ ' . ' ' ■ ■'» ' .,1 ■ - \ 

Yuri 1 Zhukov;, Lyudl 30-kh gndnv. 

575pp. Moscow: SovicuUya Ros- 
' ' 1 sly n.- I rouble 46 kopecks. 
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btbrize; palaces, glittering with crys- 
tal chandeli.drs ; incongruous . no 
doubt, and yet of great psychological 
Significance, as " a pefep into tlje 
niliiri "J •; ; 

Never had the country built; so much'aqd 
W fast There were n>any misfortunes, 


The Dream of 
Prospero 

D. G. JAMES 

An essay, on the Tempest, seen as a 
work In - which the Old World of Europe 
and the New World of America can'ie 
together In Shakespeare's Imagination. *- 
The'nulKor makes an rntefaffrig b&lh-' ' 
parisoriand contrast between Shakespeare 
and Francis Bacon. 32s 6 d net 


John Donne: 

The Satires, Epigrams 
and Verse Letters 

Edited with \ Itif/oductipit and 
. Coalm en tdry by W . ; M I L G A T B 

In this edition the text has been re- 
examined In the light or nil surviving 
manuscript copies and early, editions, 
and has been improved In many places. 
Two verse leitci^'ahditiyree epigrams 
are added to the poems accepted into 
the canon by. Grierson in (912.' 

2 plfffes 61$ tret . 1 , 
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Samuel Butler: 
Hudibras 

Edited with an Introduction, and ■■■■ 
Coimneiitaryby 

John Wilder^ 

This edition provldw the first text to bo 
derived, from o pJli&tfpfror all the early 
editions and the ftr^l, commenlary od ■ 
the whole poeni sfiice the eighteenth- 
oen^ry .editions of Zgchary Grey and 
T R. Nash. Tlw Introduction includes 
an accontit of Butler's life and ideaa and 
a : Bibliography of the early editions, 
i-m&ytsslnet' ... 
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Jfim l**i ill’s Dreams 

J. W. SMELD 

Jkiii Paul 1C icli cor 1 176.1. | K25> is n n 
Bulhor whose reputation has tliiciuutcd 
cniinnousiy sim-c his draili. But his 
Dreams, unlike his novels, June 
remained unaffected hy changes in 
lirerary tHMe. lhcse short visionaiy 
works deal with perennial spiritual 
problems in a manner which Inis its 
— roots ' n u * on ? Hadilinn of ChriMlan 

visionary wn i mg, bill which also shows 
sinking uflmitics with modern Surrealist 
— «»lin iq ues. .10.1 net 


disasters and catastrophes. ‘.nine due to 
wreckers, but very many simply due to 
our inexperience. 

Immense publicity was given even lo 
relatively small achievements; hut the 
fact remains that, by 193V. 31 K new 
industrial plants had been built- - 
“ nut a spectacular figure by present- 
day stand arsis, but in those cl.iy-s it 
was someth iny gigantic ", : 


Kamtiii AmpJioriic 

M. H. CALL HN DPR 

This is the fust compilation of an index 
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or Amphora stamps horn the Western 
R onion l-nipirc, tnc distribution of 


wJiieh is, of prime rniportanec for the 
study of economic Jin;, and. trade 
%ud*rbcins an indicator of economic 
aciiviiy, the index will prove useful to 
architeologixi.s. since it has b«n possible 
L S ?r y .? r, l lcs , til,,,|B - ,n addition 

to the index, the hook has chapters on 
tnc economic and commercial 
Implications of di-iiribuiion und 
provenance and on umphorac in 
general. £10 ICU net 
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Ghazalfs Book of 
Counsel for Kings 
NASlHAT- AI>M ULOK 
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the Persian text edited by jal al 
liUMX’r and tlic Bodleian Arabia 
text edited by n. i». jm acs, wil h ’> 
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Index 63* net 
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When Mr. Zhukov started on his 
journalistic career at Lugansk in 1928; 
the country was still very backward ; 
in the J.ugun.sk area there were still 
60.000 illiterates and nearly 7.000 reg- 
istered unemployed. New indiistriul 
cadres consisting of future “ ctinimtin- 
isl engineers " were being turned out 
at lop .speed by the ■ nthfacs 
C workers* faculties and ihe 
sftc/xy “ specialists " tthe pre- 
Revolulion engineers) were look- 
ing on sceptically. There was 

si ill meagre bread rationing 

at Lugansk, and people w'ere 
grumbling; "Why hurry with indus- 
Inali/aiion ? ”, and, before long, 
whut\ all this collectivization non- 
sense " But the industrial workers 
had Ihe right spirit and indignantly 
refused any pay for their vnliiniaii 
Sunday htiiJL. In 1 929 a I3,inh|a'fc 
miners* ilettgTtTon- -IncjuJing Zhii- 
k *iv- went to Moscow where they 
were received by Voroshilov, Stalin 
and other leaders. When (hey asked 
•Voroshilov when he expected the war 
to break out, he said: 

Probably not for two years; the capi- 
talist countries arc now in grear econo- 
mic difficulties. . . . But we nuiat be 
...prepared. - T -Sin ce ■ \ ms WB 1 ' 1 (5* 4 ftBM— 
! Siding the best soldier:, of the 1 Civil 
War lo ihe .School for Red Comman- 
ders, and the best graduates of these then 
go on io the Military Academy. Out of 
‘10,0(10 commanders [i.o., officers! only 
71 per ccni are.nuw old cx -Tsarist offi- 
cers. 

It was unusual for Stalin to receive 
a 1 delegation, but, in the cuse of the 
Donbass miners, he spent two and a 
half hours with them. In those days, 
according lo Mr. Zhukov, Stalin was 
“doing the right thing— fighting the , 
Trolskyiies and the Rightists, and . 
pushing industrialization and coltcc- ; 
tivizatiou ”. 3th I in was sorry to learn 
tfi^t, in the Lugansk area, 96 per cent 
of the arable land was still in private j 
hands, and declared that collectiviza- i 
lion must be speeded up. While de- < 
nounicing the. killdk as ’‘the enemy ", , 
St aliniwas affable and friendly in talk- i i 
ing to' the miners. I 

. j Arid there follows in Mr. Zhukov's ' 
book- a rcrtiar table deilnition 'oE lhe V , 
true nature, of the early 1930s: 

Every period has its own problems. < 
In llie- late ■ 1950s the ' Soviet union was i 
faced with a problem like this: hnw to ' r 
organize the educaiion of the young. < 
How should they, in completing theTr s 
secondary ■ education, not only be , 
familiar with Shakespeare and Maya- 
kovsky, wiih physics nnd mathematics, ' 
but hmv 'Should they also be taught how s 
use their hands.m-taulldibg bouses, ' 

E roduce machine to 6ls arid plough the i 
ind in th*. most fruitful' way ? e 

;*«i the -oariy f930s the problem was n 
quite .different. What we had to do a 


pcmlciiicn will never he able tn priullKe 
i he nglil kind of steel. And uli.it .ire 
von fussing lor. anyway'. 1 Instead of 
wasting your money on buying our 
machinery, you would do belter in sjieiuJ 
ii on our meal, himer .md flour ’, . . . 
However, the Russians made the 
machine wuifc jn the end. 

There are some admirable sketches, 
nnd even full biographies of sonic of 
Ihe remarkable " men of the Thirties " 
Mr. Zhukov met during those days 
- Melnikov, an old 1905 revolution- 
ary and a hern of the Civil War who 
was one of the master-minds of the 
industrial revolution of the |93(k and 
who. as an old man, still insisted nil 
joining the Army during the Second 
World War. Here he distinguished 
himself by laying pontoon bridges 
and rebuilding bridges under enemy 
shell-fire ; every yard of such a bridge 
cost six nr seven Russian lives ; but 
Melnikov, born under a lucky star, 
survived. But many of the re- 
markable men Mr. Zhukov describes 
were less lucky than Melnikov -and 
died in the Stalin purges of 1937-38. 


The story of Komsomolsk has been 
told before, notably by Vera Ket- 
linskaya in her novel ( 'oiirnnc ; hut 
ncve i^JyaS it been told su we It .md 
"Wfft suc h intimaic detail as by Yuri 
Zhukov in this book. One of the 
great purposes of the Five-Year Plans 
was to build new industrial bases as 
immune as possible from enemy in- 
vasion and aerial bombardment. 
Germany was (he most obvious 
enemy; but there was also Japan 
which, by 1932, had occupied most of 


goveslielienlllf ' MI 1 
much too close to flic Manchurian 
border, and it was decided to build 
a new industrial city on the Amur 
river some 250 miles north of Khaba- 
rovsk. about half-way. between this 
city and the Amur Estuary on the 
Pacific. The place chosen was the 
village of Pcrmsk ; it was w ild taiga 
country, with no roads, and with 
Khabarovsk as the nearest railway 
station. The only line of communi- 
cation was -the river, on which 
steamers cruised ' in summer, 
and sleighs and lorries in 
winter when the river was solidly 
frozen. Air transport was still scarce' 
in 1932 when the first pioneers lunded 
at Permsk in June that year. The 
decision to build a new city there 
was taken by a military chief, Jqn 
Gamamik (later to be destroyed in 
the purges). He arrived there by the 
"ice' road" in February, 1932, five 
months. i bfrforftj thfc -first -'ipioheerfri- 
These included IYar> Sidorenko, one 


from the remarkable story of two 
men in the last stages of scurvy ; l lie 
doctor’s only (but. as ii turned mu, 
cllectjve) remedy was to M-ud ihcm 
into the /(fieri where they were to 
pick cranberries {rich in vitamins) 
from under the snow .mil “drink the 
blood of any w ild animals ihcv could 
kill . All they killed at Ijisi were a 
few squirrels, but these weie too dis- 
gusting to eat ; finally, after ten days, 
they killed a wild goal, drank its 
waim blood, and then ale it ; ibis 
proved their salvation. 

In the spring of 1933 tilings began 
to look lip, and it Was decided in 
name the new town Komsomolsk, in 
honour of those who had begun lo 
build it. During that iTr^ryeui, mu „ v 
had died ; others just couldn't take ii. 
Sidorenko. Hie head of the Kom- 
somol, slated that, during the previous 
winter, 561 men hail deserted : 329 
had been evacuated to hospital ; 1,554 
were left ; of these 1.362 hail pledged 
themselves to slay on till the end of 
the Five-Year Plan. These figures 
shovy that, in fact. 4,000 tout of the 
original 6.000) had died during that 
first winter, though Zhukov makes no 
explicit mention of this. Pioneering is 
admittedly dangerous ; hut could not 
the deaths of some 4.0<M> j, mug people 
have been avoided-/ Was not the first 
year of Komsomolsk not only a 
monument to the heroism of (he 1 930s 
but also to the lethal inexperience 
of those who had “ organized " the 
whole venture ? 

June 12, 1933, was the great day 
when the future Marshal JllUkher 
(another eventual victim of the 
purges) laid the founda I ion-si one of 
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of Ihe builders, of the Dnieper Dam 
and the. Kharkov Tractor Plant, and 


many other outstanding technicians 
qf the first Five-Year Plan, und 
several thousand Komsomols from all 
over The country. Their first job 
was the hardest of all— to clear 
several acres of the taiga \ but here ; 
was a typied example of the kind of 
inefficiency which so -often slowed 
down (he execution of some of the 


territory conquered from lUefajS. 
During the next three and a half 
years all seemed to be going well: 
thousands more Komsomols joined 
Ihe survivors of 1932-33. and Kom- 
somolsk was rapidly developing into 
a major industrial city, while, in the 
whole surrounding area, prospectors 
were discovering untold i|unnii- 
5®* Sold, coal and other minerals. 
Mr. Zhukov describes most of the 
leading figures of Komsomolsk— 
Sidorenko, Zangicv, Minkin, Kach- 
aev and many others, most of whom 
were Jater to sutler in Ihe St a Jin 
purges— some to he dcst royed 

by them. He draws attention to an- 
other characteristic fact: in 1933 
there were 6,000 men and only thirty 
women at Komsoniojxk ; but there 
was not a single brawl, not a single 

» as u- , of , morals 

chivalry in the best sense” was 
the rule accepted, in the circum- 

■wwSrbrwittr 

lucky ones were those who legally 
married the girls of Komsomolsk. 


^ eve- that To > 
K.iirtsonu.Kk leaders fthobLi 0 J 
examining magj« w , 
Unammoud v. "cleaad^s ^ 

Min , km - saved himtei b 

"c m- » Cporlaiinn b . v tefttfflj 
confess even after months 

not were later killed j n £ 5 
nnK,n B , hc„,^^ s[ “ s ^ 
cnxo, a lather of man,! n a. 
E ‘"JuMrinl 
9 Thp ",uin d,n8 k °msomolsk. 

onl h of h 3 ° S ^ 10 Mr - 

2” e ,?/ lhc ni0st glorious periods of 

So l f y yC!m of the M "tint 

destroyed h,s B ' uu „ 

good comm u nist.Mr, Zbkov mwih 
that, despite SlaJin, neither he nor hi 
comrades ever lost faith imv« ^ 
ness of --..-Li 
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Hfifcih anniversary of the Rus- without bringing Stalin on the stage 
1 • Svaliilion has l?l loose ti flood in a more than incidental way. It 
as we// as a host of other is rather more dilllaill to deal with 


ss we// as a host of other is rather more dilllaill to deal with 
rS ’tauEnglWu. .This is al j m .y the gretit purges without having rc- 
the liniet Fifty years course lo Slid in’s personality us at 
Jjjfttht tvetit Ihe French Revolu- any rale a partial explanation of the 


M (lie " 'V . - - 

Hoo poured the same ambivalent worst horrors. On ihe other hand, 
or frankly fiosiife reactions in Eng- the differences of outlook between 
|iad as does rfae Russian Revolution Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt which 


today. But, except for Carlyle's 
nifmin opus, published a couple of 
}«rs earlier, nobody rushed to eele- 


Imeihe anniversary in print. Some 
popular demand clearly exists today 
for this kind of literature. Much of 
it k ephemeral ; some seems lo be- 
long primarily to Ihe world of politi- 
oil pamphleteering ; some of it has 
no particular relation to the anni- 
ursary and would probably have 
b«a written and published without 
this adventitious aid. Few serious 
attempts have yet been made to 
mess Ihe role and significance of 
ibe Russian Revolution in world 
I'ntory. 

Of the books ..listed above, Mr. 
Neill's is the most wious and impor- 
; q t nr aW ny ahead 


bedevilled the Yalta decisions, and 
caused so much subsequent misun- 
derstanding. [trough they took an 
apparently personal form, were in 
fact national rather than personal. 

Apnrt from differences of opinion 
on contentious points of interpreta- 
tion, some critics may complain 
that insufficient attention, hujiven to 
the foreign relations of ffieSOvier 
Union und to the affairs of Comin- 
tern. This is on the whole a welcome 
reversal, space being necessarily 
limited, of the more common bias 
In the opposite direction. A more 
dubious feature is an occasionally 
excessive indulgence in facile socio- 
logical generalizations. How much 
importance should be attached to the 

conservative ten<lf*noi<*« vkihln in 


the leaders. Mr. Grey has written a 
biography of Ivan the Terrible, and 
is a little obsessed by the parallel be- 
tween Ivan and Stalin. This some- 
times helps, as when he quotes the 
comment of Jenkinson, the English 
traveller who visited Ivan's court : 

He is not only beloved of his nobles and 
commoners, but also held in great dread 
and leer throughout all his dominions, 
so that 1 think no prince in Christendom 
is more feered of his own than lie is, nor 
heller beloved. 

One stumbles a little perhaps when 
Mr. Grey refers to "the support and 
love which the great mass or the Rus- 
sian people, while enduring so much, 
accorded to Stalin ”, But it is not. 
■ iwanersn — r w riruft- On the other 
hand, it seems fanciful toJnJpr,Iipw a 
few references to Peter the Great and 
Ivan, that " Stalin was keenly inter- 
ested in history” and "read widely, 
especially about the Russian ar.sto- 
crats of the past ”, 

Some minor errors are inevitable 
in a work of this scope. The economic 
sections are probably the least satis- 
Aieinrv. It is not correct that Stalin 






Just. as peop le today eniov scribbling on walls so, it appears, did our 
medieval ancestors/ And-Jioif iuJM-Jfipgt tnbnogmph published in 
England of medieval drawings and inscriptions incised on the walls 
and pillars of churches. Mrs Pritchard lias made an intensive study 
of a representative collection; almost nil come from churches within 
sixty' miles of Cambridge, hut there are exnmples from further afield, 
including western graffiti from Bethlehem. The book is illustrated 
by over two hundred rubbings of these curious and imaginative 
relics of medieval art. 70J, net 


The hook ji» iusvuiuliilg, thought 

without some blemishes. Mr. Zhubr 
speaks of all the great voltwim id 
done by the Russian people istc j 
1930s: and scarcely louche, cob i 
forced labour system, which atui* 
.sumed vast proportions, cspwi^a 
1937, except when it directly 
some of his friends. Also ibtW 
could, without much damags,ktf 
by one-half. The trouble in Rs&uif 
that writers of very long boobed 
much more than writers of tW 
books ; not that Yuri Zhukorhih 
depend on book royalties to tal 
body and soul together. 


Mr. Netil has thought not only about 
tin particular problems of his sub- 
JKl, but.iSx^aboui the problems of 


bislortqgripfiy in general. He quotes 
LAr-Sfraiw for the proposition that 


m history of the French Revolution 
w Je simultaneously " that- of the 
IsnoH) and that of the aristocrat ", 
®“ that any Interpretation of 
!n historical occurrence is “ struc- 
^ by our knowledge of later 
, fu other words, our 
of the ..significance . of the 
isoht'on and its achievements 
J: CQ ! rfltl °n ihe way in which 


nearer an answer by asking whether 
in principle "state bureaucracy" is 
inherently conservative 7 Generali- 
zation and comparison are inherent 
in nil historiography. But the a priori 
approach through deductipn from 
general principles, sociological or 
other, seems inimical to it. 

The hist chapter uses the rather 
creaking literary device of bringing 
back Lenin and Stalin to the Red 
Square to survey the scene on the 
fiftieth anniversary of October. But 
the observations offered to the reader 
are sensible and well-balanced, and 


■ft ■ • ggy.rf- ■ T npvra irom- the scho 


*t write about it— If we arc ^ ree ’ rcst book, from 

wjjmg.io any puepose. Mr. Nettl meloc,ranm ancl sensationalism. The 
« tar removed from- the school of who,e bo ° k is an excellent inlroduc- 


perspective and obscures the hurried 
and haphazard character -of Ihe final 
decision at the end of 1929, Boro- 
din's appointment as emissary to 
Sun Yal-sen in Canton in the 
autumn of 1923 may have been an 
indirect result of YolTe’s mission 
earlier in the year, but he did not 
arrive till after Yoffe had left the 
Far East. This is, however, on the 
whole, a welt-ba lanced and sensible 
account of the period ; and the reader 
who is content with a straightforward 
narrative of fact will come lo little 
harm with Mr. Grey. 

With Mr, Golds toil wc are back at 


The First Afghan War: 1838-42 

J. A. NORRIS 


The first full-scale reappraisal since Kaye's somewhat fit'ejudiced 
account of one of the most interesting events in Britishu'riiperial end 
military liistoiy. Mr Norris reinterprets original sources and pre- 
sents fresh evidence to vindicate the actions of Lord Auckland nnd 
Alexander Burncs. He demonstrates convincingly that Auckland's 
policy was port of the general Whig plan, operated by Palmerston, 
for the containment of Russian .expansion in Asia 


dcnounc 

me'' Rutt 


tion-lo the subject for anyone who is 
not conlenl with a review of the more 


the revolution itself and at the pic- 
ture-book, many of Ihe illustrations 


Shakespeare's Stagecraft 

J. L.STYAN 


After the disaster of 1932-33. all 
went well (ill the beginning of 1937 
at Komsomolsk, as elsewhere (the 
terror since December, 1934, had 
a ff cclcd on/y a relatively small mini- 


The 


being drawings by Mr. Donald Car- 
rick. The text, which is in large print, 
would hardly stand without the illus- 
li ii lions, or the latter without the text. 


own ground.- 


, Jfrfeiii ' a large number of illustrations— some 

l * e bavin oi?°^‘u es {n . h,s P rc - iff tractive, some relevant, few both. 

» r V c “ b ? llt ^ pa , rt from Photographs of the prin- 
,, ^me7nS(^° P e ‘t}, a so f ? r cipal penwnalilies, which nre tilready 


^ of people). New Year's eve of 
1937 was celebrated in an atmosphere 
of afent Optimism. Mr. Zhukov 
recalls that, a few da vs fx>f<ir>> riri,mi- 


i l^B Past Offic? ; 

; ih tho : 18th Centbry ; ; 

' ^Siucly in AWtiinistMtlve, - ; 
Viftory 


■S- i 1 * • tit . ****** M# MV 

lh?n was to familiarize million^ ot • 
people ? with the A^ of modefrt t&ch- 
noloBy-T-mllljons; of- people whd ‘had 
bar« ,y learm^tp read and write in thelr] 


most urgent projects: a large barge 
arrived at the future Komsomolsk, 
-,. 1 nstead of bringing hammers, 
hateiiets (implements in 
1932. were slill primitive J it brought 
hundreds of Javqtory pans for non- 
existent houses. At that time r 


Mbez ; n r liquidation of illltefityT. 

- centres. .had 'in' ja Tn aSw . 1! 


t^ntres. What we had to' do ia^caitdi- 
hons of stUl appalling- poverty . arid bafe^-; 


peAnJma 


" l ^ *. . Iai "*I W . P c ‘wiumics, wmen nre u treat 

^ hh,or y ln flln1,li)ir ' » 's difficult to see what 

1>J _ . nlMOnca miuuiviniih nvi.nnl iL.. ■ ■ 


‘‘•ras ol 8r«ir 7 »» •umumi, u is unuciu 

Hi Dot L , al movements, except presumably hr 

^ of imtS5?V lus . ,Cffl * Wiosyn- ft work uf this kintL 


ice— they add to 


sufficiently tb make a viable book is a 
moot point. 

The two volumes of a new “ Soviet 
Studies ” series on different aspects 
of Soviet politics are directed lo the 
intellectual; nnd, (hough a good 
deal of second-hand material has 
been used in. compiling them, care 


Professor Styan moves owov from current vogue for a thematic, 
'play-ns-pocm* approach to- Shakespeare's . plays ,to analyse 
Shakespeare's specifically theatrical aims and. effects* His focus bn' 
Shakespeare ns n practical man of tha theatre will be valuable to 
those who propose to direct or act in any of the plays. 

_ . , _■ _ Cloth ^45*. net; paperback 


The German Revolution of 1918 


...warddpsj was ip build, some of. the most 1 
modern Indjuidal plant* In the wdrid,- 
fl n d to -pul iftp ytiung kolkhozes, on d)e|r 


there yvas no town yet. There were not ■ 
even temporary huts. But here, in dug- 
outs and under tents, thousands of people 
wire already living along the bank of 


recalls that, a few days before, Orjoni 
ktdze, the head of Heavy Industry 
had declared Ihdt the second Five 
Year Plan was making splendid pro 
grass. While’ Mikoyan had stated that 
the food industry had progressed 
beyond expectations. And then, two 
months later, Orjonikklzc ••died”, 
and was given a state funeral, with a 
seemingly grief-stricken Stalin among 
[he pall-bearers. In reality, Orjoni- 


Ftif-er Fttlford 
42s 


A Study of German Socialism in War and Revolt 

A. J. RYDER 


■hibi second-rant Hm ul-a .l e i . nu IUt uul me xacts selected 

ftB, .Radck «n i ® Soviet regime in Russia, Jn ar&^hroadly speaking, those likeiv to 

tsflrigg;--- ^ 

1 *. re «iere allihe lime u lon ®J ,ls covcin Sp of facts sion is hostile Snd one-sided. I 


‘The book dcscr\’ea great praise. More firmly than many on its 
Bubject, it seta the events and iasites of fgi8 to 1920 — from die 
naval mutiny of October, igt8, through the crushing of the risings 

Atl W n I. ■ ■ iL_ : j. a _p n. • • ^ « 1 t 


In recounting the 
dramatic and 'JSflW?* 

Roger Fulford vMdftr 
jho scandals and 

of the consort of Gcorfie.l*' 


Sion I» TEST 

^ behind the do'llecliS •^oomparalivoly few Subject lo tfiiJ Jlmilalion they are 

VjlWom can ** „'?,"* , jl of f° rs «« generally efficiently dpne, and. provide useful 

Nettl tj 0e s thfc ver^wlXi 6 ^ ‘f 1 onVen aoa .’ ,ts lUinirn- and sometimes out-of-the-way infor- 

ms tnis very well— dons ar? quite good photographs of mation. 


Of. r -to the ^pp Putsch jn the context :of Genhap social and. 
political devejophierife S/rice b^'fipre 4 9 1 4» Of the cdiiipfjc»ted liisboJy 
of the prevarications and divisions. of the German socialists iri tbia 


period, in- particular, it provides on account that could hardly bo 
bettered for luciaity-and baJance'. The Ecandifiixt 


63s net 


F. RAJik^N 


to work, 




•, winter 





OUTSIDE ;k..' 

; ^ To/ Bobhevtom on tie vVorid ouWde Ruttl,. 

■ l W'M7 ?i£»!y an dogmatic and hot particularly con* accordant With an ideological 

«s' oL tHo elusive, invites further reflection, vision"? . 

fttfonjiL Institute of .i - /The other essays have a more femt -m • -This .colleptloh ■* of very d’snarate^ 


JheJSltatiflraphyjjf the 

British Isles 


D. H. RAYNER 


an ideological 


An acroprit integrating the stratigraphy of. G^at Britain with that 
qf.lrejand. and discussing, its controversial issues ^pnlaeocjimates 
! pditedgraphy and conti riehtal drift, For the undergraduate and those : 
with some knowledge of the . subject. >. .; . . 701 net 


"■ , \ * i. r y 


L the G.S.S.Ii. Peter' Wiles, . hrfti-estab- pendent articles in the 

^^lis m P8t- fresh lished virtuoso, displays his usual 15 hgkejl ; 'together by 


The Philosophical Works 


the big quarterlies, 
by a' character^- 


of Descartes 


’ ‘ '• Jr’: 1 - 


” ofSSr?^ OVcd ^ rom combination . ‘ paradog, . ..per- tjcally sweeping introduction by Prp- 

^? v olu-, ‘ Versity, & pd -t ' brilliant ' observa- fester Arnold Toynbee; who 

of (ion in demonstrating that.' the ends by askihg whether "in 

“ ' ..'.DaallluA liron 11 ,i IJ Jfl .1 ■ 



„j^P”^dve- and UAS.R. owes more to . Western the world qf , , (he, Judaic 

ue 2atlVP_ i- '■ nm, - .L- _ il. \\> < n 4 ' j 


Proliferation rotmd the world, from forms the same service for thp corp- : 
: ^ 1° t\lrkey via Chino to Ghana, of tU-*- munist World, and consolingly con£ 

itWs 4 ^ftlisi ' Ohfe-iiar.ty state. -The only notable eludes That, since we oo longer ' 


Edited by t SjALDANE rind G. R.t. ROSS 

* The Cambridge University Presk is conferring n boon ujpon philo- 
sophical ^tudente T>y the publication df an Engljeh translation of 
, the PhflbsoblUcal Wod«.nf DescartesiTho mbte. die writings of the‘ 
fewgi^ttttJrikfcrt' 1 of : the, wbrldarc road a' available thiB -way, the 
■lwttereV./«9m'rsr . . ' . ... 

Rg-issued ' - •' yblarhei'. eaclf cI&tU 35* net; paperback' 12s 6d net 
'* ;J - . •••' '• 
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*■ _ rHUpinftrtl ► I ' r VV — vuw-poi siakC. .; L UP WlUjr .IIWIOUIB yi Ulibj 'UUI, aiuwv - . uu t-us-' 

Politics abtentebs seem to be Indonesia and believe in a theological Devil, >ome 
' owed;, Vietnanj. -Rut the catchword “ total!- ; “ convincing replacement " mpy be 

wly tO^ MhshDW' tfahldn *t /- €*‘** B - N raliir far- 4n 11 nm> ' r\t •"rtf’ SOCial 


UB 1UUUUMI9 ouu ■ i/wuvrw iu « »uvwi«# a ivHi 1 • I , ■ - 

SfnS nMure farcin " 11 nne nCcessitiM of tocial UNIVERSITY PRESS 


thrl ^° ”:.geta stretchcd pretty far in "one' of the; necessities 'of social 
1 9 lfy fi Qtj\ the pr ocess. And ia it really necessary . life All In ■ all, in spite, of niuch. + 

tS'.PfltJer 1 no b t r. _ _r ;!n' Jnlall this Ic n nniht MC , ‘. 


- : -'U*® "attribute- to Hiiter.* the 'purpose of- merit ■in; 4e(ftU, this- ii a poitiijessy-j 

of society ift .book, f : 
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Arthur Kokti gr : The Ghost in the Machine. 384pp. Hutchinson. £2 2s. 


POIGNANT 


UNBURDENING 


JessamynWest 


A Matter of Time 


7 he Ghost in ihe A /whine is 
a book which seis out i» ileal 
with . the perils of homo supiens 
m his pi'cscnt condition. It does 
so In a way which is ihh m 
ffll commonly chosen: by leaning 
heavily on biological sciences, and at 
the same time expounding a milium! 
philosophy of science, and trying out 
adtew — or relatively new bfand of 
explanatory model. Some idea of 
the contents of The Ghost in the 
Machine has already been given, in 


much for the cntrOe eti nuuiSre: 
polemical and negative. 

Act J follows with a grand alterna- 
tive, the theory of ‘'holons”. In any 
organism, he suggests, the parts arc 
to be seen not as juxtaposed, inde- 
pendent bits but as “holons", that 
is. coherent units which are nt one 
and the same time autonomous 
(*' self-assertive ") and dependent 
(" integrative **h In an nrnty the bat- 
talion has tactical autonomy but exer- 
cises it within the limits of orders 


*dvu, .l'; * w- T- y ucen yl , en> c,ses 11 wiinin me limits of orders 

fht ' Ut JViiders 0 han V fed <,own b V brigade ; so too the 

rne newspaper pi ess ; sonic is sn read section wiihin rh* 


fhr> nm.n-nw . ' "“ MUCU Dy DrigKOe j SO tOO Iht 

, ; w«P«»<l section within the ministry or the 

about the dust-jacket of the book it- local office of the tax inspectorate. 

!!?’ J rtf ,he e ?P |a - The tcrm ht,lon may be applied to 

nalory model forms an appendix at any stable biological or social sub- 
tne end; and must o| the chapters whole which displays rule-governed 
_ *™ al!to wii h short sum inacics. This behaviour and/or structural Gcstalt- 

is f onstanc y* Thus organelles and homo- 
mat . s,ni P | ; ? and that any com- logout organs are evolutionary 

5. 0n ff 1, bc ,,wan ' n 4fnl. had holons ; morphogenetic fields are 
DCst be ottered on the h;ivk nf iminin<iu>fi.< hnt.,nr • .u. - i • 


In produce at] that goes, say, into 
determining a functionally efficient 
egg-in -a -shell system) that " muta- 
tion ‘plus* niiiiiral selection" do 
nut really give a credible view of 
evoliiiion. 

What can he done ? Mr. Kncsllcr 
begins by looking at those strategies 
ul embryos in which “ developmental 
honicnsiiisis " might bc accounted Tor 
noL by a genetic blueprint of stagger- 
ing elaborateness, but “ by the con- 
cept of a genetic canon of rules " op- 
erating in a hierarchic control system, 
Phylogeny is a bit more difficult, and 
demands a careful choice of compat- 
ible witnesses and evidence. Follow- 
ing Waddingtnn, he entertains a view 


must soon become unhe.ii.ihle. and uithmii it* r . 
there is a high probability that the Ui|fJ r cnr & ? al 1 ^ ,io n~iha t j. 
human race will obliterate itself. dcscrS"i f Wm C* 

Mr. K. nes tier's remedy is heroic, review ^J ,r V enle ^S 
Medical science must devise prophy- | ur imr,w! , .r !’ cou ^. s 
ache stabilizing drugs by Hie aid of ehology w^n.d* T is|ics 
tt " ch . artificially simulated ler 1^ •? l^ 1 ’ 

adaptive mulalion ’’ might he n„inN if U n '^ 
brought about - to bridge the rift lr I f v,cw . ^ sene ' hisS 
between the pjiylogeneficrfly old ...id (vv yH^A^^ not? 

TL , , . P' uvides these views maTtv « 

The gL'imhi' implici, lions of ihis lina ivilh. The general purposed? 
proposal are not explored. One sl . U4, y ,,f control hierarchies ?-£ 

ilivcr^iiv ■ ii u ,:ii ... .. sum 


nomsVLLC Froth on the Daydream, 
minted from the French by 


TVanWflted from the Frencn oy 
sSnlW Chapman. 221 pp. Rnpp 
ind cirroJI. 25s. 
late Boris Vinn has a! last 
Jfnrf/n English. and w t r fS t 

All 116 __ iL.. nall.tl'.llk tfl liPC HP 


A. L. Barker : The Midtiling. 288pp. The Hogarth Press. 25s. 


An Ingeniously constructed and 
beautifully observed story of two 

U. . .1 I J w. . 


It doesn't make much sense to speak 
of the - frankness " or " honesty " 
of a fictional narrator— after nil, if 
the reader is put in the position of 


airiirt in ■-■■& ,, ,,,v is pm m tnc position ot 

iht lime? th f jj* 11 ; , confidant, he has to accept whul he's 

f( flie and lived by that he niiflht , okI as lhc whote lrmh ^ sillcc no 

^\ t b«n summonc^fiom br.iitce l > other version is available to him. 
d« btlb of flower-people. Fro ion This involves the kind of black- 


JQCPIIPV.. ini? Mini or oiacK- 

mailed sympathy on which Miss 


w I*, sjiupuiny oil WHICH Miss 

UfkksUJtft n f* review B “ rker ' P ,;i i s mos l skilfully in her 

SF« l .! wV ?J> because when Elite 


— “ ’"'fc ' . ■■■vim tries IQ C8 

assumes that the word " mutation " is 1 . lv . < j rs,, V : 11 madden some {eu^ 
not being used lightly: it seems to ■ 7» i !5 C l pcci; ’ ,ist whu revenMij 
imply the need for rather basic i’ or . ** 


best be offered on the basis of yet 
another attempt to identify the main 
elements of Air. Koesllcr’s strategy. 
All the more so; perhapC Becattw 
The Ghost in the. Machine, like its 
predecessor The Act of Creation, re- 
veals its author's Rabelaisian appetile 
for scientific learning derived from 
half a dozen branches of human 
inquiry, and results, as he admits, in 
some difficulty for lhc render who 
Wants lo see the connexions between 
the, chapters 1 in “ the book' as a 
whole”. 

Mr. Koest'er has on earlier occa- 
sions stated his belief that nearly all 
academic psychologists are ratp- 
moiphic. By tin's he means that their 
only concern is lo observe and mea- 
sure phenomena of stimulus and res- 
pbi)se and for preference the behav- 
iour of rots doing relatively simple 
things — pressing bars or seeking food 
in a maze. Whether or not thev^rilr- 
epee the grand old dogmas of Behav- 
iourism, they are in the grip of a 
tradition which bfiljTat^gds to. rela- 
tions of stipiulus and response ; they 
U30 “an antiquated slot-machine 
model based on the naively mechan- 


- 6 sTauviinginn, ne entertains a view nnpiy me need for rather basic 
ot mulalion introducing change not ^ research to be untlerlakcn pretty 
to an isolated single character in the prompily. What makes for still fur- 
niaiviilual " but to a coherent code | her unxiely about the idea, and 
relevant to an nmniV. 14 sipk.mhrxU inde^l nhniii rhn n.k.xi A a ■ 


„ ...„, riBWbVllV|lv IlklUA illC 

autogenetic holons; the ethologist's 
“ l 'xed action patterns *' and the siib- 
romme* of acquired skiffs are be - 
havioural ' holonsi^ phonemes, nio? 7 
phenies, words, phrases, are linguistic 
holons; individuals, families, tribes, 
nations arc social holons. 

Holons are related hierarchically, 
like army formations; at a given 
level they operate within the “code 
of rules " laid down at the level 
“above", but exercise autonomy' in 
response to 

responses may be classified as 
“.strategies ", Now a top-level 
strategist (say a government) cannot 
make all the detailed decisions needed 
at lower levels — its “ strategies " may 
he “ code^ " diet a led to a sub-whole. 
This in turn brings up the idea that 
for any stable organism of some 
Complexity, whether animal or social, 
a hierarchy of appropriate “depth" 
and “ span ", many levels, many sub- 
wholes may reasonably be looked for 
and found. 


-W mm W.IVIVIU 

relevant to an organic "sub-whole ", 
and wiihin ihe limits of a finite nuni- 


r .1 iiin.c .huh- proinpieo oy 

oer ot accep^ble variations of ihe Mr - Rocs tier’s own previuiK themes 
^raJejdjia^ads into excursions on What about a jiUnce at successful 


indeed about the whole Third Act. is 
a siring of questions prompted by 
Mr. Kucstlcr’s own previnm themes. 


I...V on muwiii q jztanco at successful 

^ umorpgy , Cjucihe’s Pflniizenmorpha- adaptations, in' the past history of 
logic, and DArcy Thompson’s trans- human ecology, before concluding 
romiations). From here we oo tn that we must o,-,n V ^rt ... .r 


,llwn Pw"* fans- ecology, jjerore concluding 

toi mations). From here we go to that we must convert the world to 
poedonitirphosis— iht idea that evo- when the world refuses to be 

UtlOJIS.-V luivolttr U. .... , u.rf.j I . ” OC 


r'y .nc ioca mat evo- wnen me world refuses to be 

lutmiiary novelty may bc derived converted to nuclear disarmament ? 

r2*Z?rj c .^°' !!* »«; ! he « •“« SUM 


■ \ . ■“•as. s*. nit an- 

cestor and fixed in the adult state of 
the descendant: this is generalized in 
the formula reader pour ttlieux 


Hii IxMoiy oi m WfH 

revolutions), h is ut this stage (hat 
Mr. Kocstler summarizes the general 
lltesis of The Act of Creation on 
human inventiveness, adding to it 
the refinement of a paedomorpholo- 
gical schema which js not without 
interest but seems — and is — irrele- 
vant at this point to the main 
argument. 

We approach the end of Act II 
therefore, with a whole cluster of sug- 
gestive notions in the air: evolution 


This schema "demonstrates the through coded genetic hierarchical 
Rabelaisian appetite referred to. The’ systen J s ’ evolution through paedo- 
theory is first introduced with an ! 11QI 'nnosis (bolh biological find by 
example drawn from linguistics (the analogy intellectual); and 

schema given on page 30 for general- « doctrine of ontogenetic niuts. 


. • . . *»*-«, »IIU - 1 UII 

exisr, peaceful societies : they nmy 
not be many, nor large, but is that 
ws^miw^itodimvil^tMocorlex 

social or personal results V What 
about paedomorphosis, expounded 
m the Gospels and in other teachings 
at any rate in the cultural sphere V 
Or finally, even supposing that a 
world-wide administration of drugs 
were one day to shield a!) citizens from 
succumbing to violence or other 
forms of irrational or regressive be- 
haviour (whether at elections, foot- 
ball matches, mating-lime, or over 
frontier disputes), is it suggested that 


nuuuns in me air; evolution tenner disputes), is it suggested that 
through coded genetic hierarchical a ne w and better niun. Homo Snpien- 
systems, evolution through paedo- the , would never again have to face 
morphosis (both biological find by situations which might usefullv 

InrviP 'inn I aou ■ *1 >*.i a. *• * ■ • ■ 


1 . I • ® 1 4 ^ vrni^u irnym USCrUJiy 

...ww .1 u..m=u on me naiveiy niechan- — “■■■k— nviu miKuim-s iuic rwitw intellectual); and arouse indignation (and excite to un- svstemi and mnrfp ii easier for ort« 

istre wprld-vlew of the nineteenth cen- ■ ? chema 8 |vel1 on page 30 for genemr- " y a doctrine of ontogenetic nhta , , usual efforts)— situations such us r 

tufy The objecls of Ssiudyare a sentence antedates GhoSiky to iJSLSVSV u‘ m rope ^^hution of resources, over 1-Lns a l hi tS 

by necessary consequence little bits of who . T lv.it is Httributed, but these slips designed to complete the refutation sights by motor drivers, neglect of p t .rhnn« lK ihimTS 

bfcviour, alomistic and Zmed to are inevitable) ; then ii is applied to of ^eteenth-ccntury mechanism- children, or unavoidable conllict of lbc f iSLkS 

insignificance, and the fruits of their SQcifll 5 y sEems - ffa en to Inanimate ^ oIu . l ‘‘ j )nHr y teleology being a no less interest between groups ? If so. then Jltnln 

fctbour are . largely-, nu^ilory. Sp s ftem.s. to cell , biolocy, to embry- R or respectable presupposi- [he Earthly Paradise would indeed cstlcss ii.h^rj^ina V «?argc lk 
v '* • s y • . ology, to ethology; also to lba ^ PPO-Pawmian mechanistic he here, and Homo Sapient inrw imlsl rcsU ^** . 

; , mena of memory or pattern -learning ^^pfiorniproA’idM ft» e conceive ff pf, tbc^ngel»^»-., .. , u ba n ^^ J&ffol 

■ 1 ir. ■ • ■ IT, one, has any quarre with Mr. *? s bc 'nctional nisus of things Ac. Hi .|, Ks 1IO( t ,7.i lira m, . 7 n J 1 ft? 

HUIIEL . structures, it is in the matter ■ , t Al . ,bl8 P° int , w e "light expect a / 

■ : " ™ . ; v of presentation. To take the first c * m P lcr l .° devoted lo bringing 

. - ’ example first: having at the start , * , ? He r n D 0, ‘ on ? together. Having got rrnr^ , - . 

; ppi7r the madman within 

F n I mm Eb 10 h,s eD, husipsm« Hbatt Is Strictly :? r a shot at 8 new kind of evolu- Ul . ... , 

I • . necessary foe Tho fit^t stage of his £ ,onar y anthropology ; we might H)!NHI Micuaux : Les Urandes tpreuves de Tesprii et ht itmuvtm 0 

; *•' • argument. The enthusiasm is fine: have S^e beyond homcostats to a Pehtes, 207pp. Purls : Galllmard. 15£r. 
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others 0 ' 1 U dClafrj ; but il 

Nils kind of inquiry forca 
'J r , infrequent „| | Hlt y 
l hough long ago it was comma 

fmm no ? b s m .^ ™ S 
lhe^tK 1/ h 1 l L i "L SC,e u CeS ' ,SonicliM 

he etres.t hus been beneficial, «w. 
times not ; much hangs on cfejvj 
conjunctures. Even wilhin a K 
■ircH of discourse it is eornij 

ex ph. na ory models lo gi ve biiaikiy 
«lf-ev,dent results in one S 
bur very dubious enlightoi in 
another. All the more so when iht 
theory is claimed to have such a corn, 
prchensive range of applicaiion » 

■Mr. Kocsiltfi^ l aB t>n . an j ef< k; R ■ ■ ■ 
^wjuxhmi'T'fne 'carpcoler, alter aH 
iisl^ u >nw Lu sever, it plane loimooll 
and so on. The physical chemist i 
the economist uses an equally tf 
range of mathematical tools, ft 
adjustable-head, all-purpose gollrii 
wus outlawed sonic years agoHwii 
was never much good as a club^nn 
for the limited range of openue 
thiit golfers have to perform. Ha? 
suggests that philosophers bawtet 
of most use not when,, like Arfuak 
or Comte, they forced a singletbetW 
or tool on the empirical-libftffli 
but when they discredited the bCi- 
kers inheritcsl from earlier lAo^S- . 
systems and made il easier foroibs 
people lo see farther round tin «& 

U... , ..II .L-. .....Jin 


er 




/SrLS on February 6, 19(H). The 
tiili is a wretched choice and a blot 
on Stanley Chapman's translation, 
Rhirh has been done with a kindly 
ingenuity thal more than justifies 
membership of the College de 
Pmphysique. His only dubious 
mow has been to up-date some of 
lie novel’s allusions ; a reference to 
flu film Hollywood Cun teen, for 
(umple, has been turned into a joke 
on the name of Jean -Luc Godard, the 
sort of disloyalty that threatens to 
snip through the book's close and joy- 
ful ties with post-Liberation Paris— 
[lie city of '‘surprise-parties ", Negro 
jitf and Sarlre-worship. 

Like all Boris Vian's best work 
frw/i on the Daydream starts with 
fun and ends, literally here, with 
funerals. U takes its shape, in fact, 
from life itself, seen bitterly as a 
whole, because. Vian never doubled 
. . i ..»* finiMsy* were right 
im death and work, wrong.'" But' it Is 
J ito a novel tbit celeBraid* the free- 
dom of language *.o take leave of our 
sensei and create its own fantastic 
environment through word-play. Nor 
does Viangjve up these methods when 
things u»n to go wrong for his spot- 
less young lovers and friends, with 
theresuli that the feyness of the be- 
ginning j$ redeemed by the deep bit- 
itmess it leads up to. Ii Js a pity that 
toe publishers should quote Raymond 
Quereau on the dust-jacket as having 
raw Froth on the Daydream “ the 
Jiealei love novel of" our time " 
^nen the word he is recorded as hav- 
ing used was "poignant ". The first 
darm would be r silly one, the 
wwnd ts,; well Worth arguing about. 


Tunis " tells all " i»f four fairly hor- 
rific chapters in her life, she makes 
no attempt nt self-justification be- 
yond the occasional “Things went 
wrong. I didn't " comment, and you 
find yourself, however unfond of 
her. admiring the courage and de- 
termination with which she pursues 
her chosen pattern of scl (-destruc- 
tion. 

Ihe first "chapter" seems a little 
loo tike others in the childhoods of 
ill -starred fictional narrators. Ellie. 


even with the counter between them. 
It lakes a bearded bohemian of six 
fool four to coax Ellie into bed at 
eighteen, but here again a third, bird- 
likc hanger-on called Harrybce 
arrives to ruin any chance of hap- 
piness and has lo be pushed, in 

pyjamas, into the freezing night. The 

final " chapter" — and, if one secs in 
all four, rs it’s hard not to, complete 
short stories, quite the best— is when 
middle-aged Ellie, somehow married 
lo a kind man and with nice teenage 
children, has recently emerged from 
an alcohol ics’homc and is despatched 
for a nightmare week of convales- 
cence with an amni -present, knitting- 
needle-clicking, unsnubable horror 
of a nurse. Now. for the first time, 
Ellie knows she has gone wrong 
somehow by ignoring other people, 
or perhaps simply by asking loo 
much honesty of them. Anything, 


sisters by che author of Friendly 
Persuasion . " A novel that exceeds 
the boundaries of fiction and 
enters life." Life Magazine 25s 


Shirley 

Hazzard 

People in 
Glass Houses 


Ralph Davis 

Aleppo and 
Devonshire Square 

Professor Davis provides some 
new and original answers to the 
question of the decline In eight- 
eenth-century trade with the 
Turkish Empire and the Levant, 
citing the merchants' own opera- 
tions as a cause. 8pp plates 

50s 


"Miss Hazzard is a serious comic 
writer because of her remarkable 
sensitivity to, and control of, 
English. Her heightened con- 
sciousness of speech, her gift for 
catching and pinning the banalh 
ties and self-betrayals of officials 
struggling In che benign but dead- 
ening grip of a great International 


B.W- 

Beckingsale 

Burgh ley: 

Tudor Statesman 


wiuiw'w irkfn 1 . 01 ?* narrators - EHiCi^jwen murder on your conscience auti 
hM? h * I k T -1 ask onlyilw ’Shocked revulsion of society, 
decides « hltf* seei ? ls Parable to the sinug philu- 


peace Organisation, has directed 
her attention to what Is hehlnri 


decides to help her snivelling cousin 
Lydic acquire the parental love she 
unaccountably seems to long for. So 
Lydie is hidden, parents are scared, 
and Ellie succeeds, before the axe 
[alK. in fixing suspicion on an elderly 
bachelor. Colonel Gabbitas. What 
she cannot know then is how the 
colonel eel-, hin ru VO M yg Uy •.linVi'mjj, 
Ellie liiat she had, unknowingly, been 
quite - right inv pointing the finger al 
him. So that, when she is at the her- 
maphrodite schoolgirl age and in love 
with clever Laura. Ellie suffers and 
bursts out with frenzied disgust al ihe 
sight of Laura's passion for the local 
chemist — " one bright, still core " 


i her attention to what is behind 
1 thp. debased language." Roger 
Gard, New Statesitidn ,. 21*. 


William Cecil, the first Lord 
Burgh ley, and the greatest states- 
man of Elizabeth Is reign, has for 
too long been entombed In vast 
political reference books. This 
readable and authoritative Work 
may well become the definitive 
biography of an Intriguing man. 

I6pp plates 63s 


sophy of the psychiatrist and her 
kindly minions. 

Miss Barker burns each sentence 
on to the page, determined it shall 
strike the reader with new, often sav- 
age significance. This is not to say 
that the occasional high-flown images 
•.ml melodramatic categorical chal- 
lenges ..{jo nol ill EHie'.s character or 
the mood' of the book. • But Miss 
Barker is at her best when Ellie, who 
is quite a wit, allows a little cynicism 
to colour her conversations, and lets 
the irony of her own life lend a dead- 
pan intelligent comedy to quite ord- 
inary, depressing scenes. 


John McIntosh 

The Thorn Trees 


A run-down farm in Bechuanaland 
Is the backdrop for this vividly 
evoked story of a young girl’s 
longing to meet a modern knight 
In ?hlnlng armour, co help her 
escape the curfous bondage of a 
hara-drlnklng. gold struck father. 

25s 


Henry Pelllng 

Social Geography 
off British Elections! 
1885-1910 


This is the first mafor attempt to 
examine British general election 
results and to relate them to 
patterns of religious allegiance, 
social status, occupations and 
local loyalties. 1 70s 


SPACEMEN 


Winter's 
Tales 13 


Nigel Bai.Ciun : Kings of Infinite Space. 256pp. Collins. 25s. 


^Lpigment 


In Kings of infinite Space Nigel 
Uulchiii lakes off to (he moon 
and beyond (lhc time is I %V). 
Al first the reader is' aware of 
the same sort of lack thui niggles 
ut him in the Bible story of Lazarus ; 
it occurs (o nobody to ask lhc re- 
turned wanderer how he gut on over 


lhc other-worldly, impersonal world 
of ihe space-folk— both astronauts 
and ground crew— is convincingly 
sketched in. 

But (hen. with all his lests endured 
and a I! the simulations surmounted, 
Lewis is baulked of his journey 
because lie is seriously injured in 


A. D. Maclean (Editor) 

Patrick Whfte.Thomas MacIntyre, 
Christine Brooke- Rose, V. S. Prit- 
chett, John Wain, Jean Stubbs, 
Penelope Agnes Bennett, Stephen 
Vfzlnczey, Frank O'Connor, and 
Kathleen Farrell contribute to 
this year’s bumper collection. 

1 25s 


W.A.C. 
Stewart and 
W. P. McCann 

Educational 

Innovators 


Ghost in at least through beyond ® 
reading noisy idolatry ot ihe ratoniorph^ 


i ... ^ . 7. q v * »■■■ lie 1.1 >CIIUU7iiy IlljUILU in 

SJaoME ..when Zen no,.. I he... fl.CLir^a^nii^hh_wav jo Caoo Ken- 

t 107 pp. W' fri Hbnrind Ihe JaurtchSg® ? JuliaS, 


■ Minn r ij . • ^nznrus: 

,*jpp. Odder and JBoyare. 35s. 

by. a German- 

IS ' Pr** l, «« b| y. while. 

iNeSJ *i pt ! wcrrul untl remurk- 
*££&■**' West Indian 

«fK^j?n n,elcs ? V 1 lbc 

MaWmiwi In London 
te slips into 

cdoI2 y S °* ,b4 half-world of 


1967 


• ”, — — ui me . muiici 

of presentation. To tnke the first 
example first: having at the start 
discovered the excitement of genera- 
tive grammars, he gives . mote rein 
lo his enlhusiasin- ^tbart is strictly 
.. negessary \tat 'thp Ofst stage bf his 
argument. The enthusiasm is fine; 

■ ’ha nparl .lint nrtnU^r... ■> ■ 


THE MADMAN WITHIN 

Hknri Miciiaux : Les Grandes tpnuves de I'espnt et if* 
petites, 207 pp, Paris : Galllmard. I5fr. '• 




Ml 


m 




a successful iliglit in ihe moon, 
nobody, not even his beautiful 
wife Isa, conies out with lhc clamour- 
ing question: What was il like ? 

Bui Mr. Hnlchin, u most inlclligenl 
and accomplished writer, is gradually 
able lo soothe oiir jmpallcnce 
awny. He makes us aware^l^ the 


Ills luscious scientific female friend 
(not very credible, this girl), tape- 
records his mind -wanderings in hos- 
pital during the critical stages before 
his recovery. " If we are to bc Kings 
of Infinite Space " says the play-back, 
"we need more qualifications than 
a degree in engineering .... Our 


Jean Stubbs 

My Gpand- Enemy 

A challenging and moving novel . 
which re-examines the eight- 
eenth-century tragedy of Mary 
Blandy, 'The Toast of Henley,' 


The first part of a two- volume 
study of progressive education 
In England , covering roughly the 
period 1 750- 1 880, ■ In which the 
authors show how educational 
Innovation In England started 
even before the Influence of 
Rousseau. ■' 8pp plates 70s 


who swung from the gallows In 
>1751 for .alleged parricide. But 


tdounrf « i 1 106 hull- world nf 7 

London. From student he hc ,s niiikma in the 

* railway pofu/; l Jic takes «"/““¥ .^rking up 

.^bHe Olklrne. .. — J i- . • ’ I.PWlv Ihn nnm 


neatest manner, nf the central pfiinL, machines can travel faster than our 

hi! Ik miiL'inn in il\.> .llt.it Un Sc ' ..... ■ ..^1 ...!iu IL. 


was she guilty? ■ 


Voting in Cit!g£ 

L* J. Sharpe (Editor) 

Eleven towns have been used to 
Illustrate In depth the elections 
of May 1964, providing a basis for 
a detailed and unique analysis of 
.pprty battles, press' coverage and 
p u bile att l t'udes. - ' • ■ ■ ‘ 63s . 


i ut,:. *■“««■ a y porter: he takes —■ tfil'ty working up to anti-climax. 

niht r „ s and later lakefuD , Lew ^ lhe nnrrntor “ntra! 

phantasmagoric race rio? ? an L cl - t T' a _P b y s “ l, °By don from 
aband °n bisgirUoVhc ' Cnmbrid B^ Engfand. tells, with an 

?h'? rdw | ° «vc his bhek skin u- ce, ! e ? 1 c y e for deCnil - lhc stor -V of 
Shortly nfig 1 - u - . . ' h ,s cighlecn-month spell of, training 

rJehWKhrfthe " lht Unneil Sialcs far .. flight deep 

■""> >P«“- And . he develops (his. 

DAD©^ 




oonsdm, - iqn .“ eiT1 ® t0 be that ofconventjunal quantified in forma- existential death and re-birUi^J 

Wft’ 2S5S* 18 bn emergent but from Ihe remarkable dearth to be sure enough pie 

^ a corriWex k . SnL : flvalv «s jbito more y 0 * accurate phenomenological dos- of awareness thal wH . 

r f thor ^> : Matured.' States , iij . crlptiop of the.?’ inside " of the drug fact of. re-birth, ■ " 

i , self-restrabjt. l US the ultimato manifesta- experience. M writer has dqnC so Tft« re j s little comfort *M Bi 

: S3s&| : 
tossa***** srsa'^gp' 


H 


t 


hook- that he is ‘'hiqids can travel with them .... Our I 7ii|f||r V* Ah AC A 
to anti-climax. technical skill has outlun o»r '■ ■ “WII.IIvaT VnvaO 


technical skill has outrun . bur 
iniaginntidn . . . ," 

The point has been made before 
of course. But it’s an important one, 
and can't be made loo often. Here 
Mr. Balchin makes it with the deft- 
ness and sparkling narrative skill we 
have come lo expect from him. ' 


^losranhi/ Jr?*® write the " J ' 
T ^ Icb :forms the 
IflMru, L . ■'SlHU J. /• ‘ VV 


Jets from Ofange ,, 

Zuiflkar Ghose, who hqs just 
received an Arts Council Poetry 
Bursary, has that rare gift among 
contemporary poets:; the ability 
to move. His sharp Images, 
rhythms and clarity of meaning' 
m?ke his poems a memorable 


Philip k. Hitti 

Lebanon |vb History 


Third Edition 


Professor Hitti takes Into account 


the. many; changes that have 
occurred . In the last' decade, so 


occurred . In the last' decade, so 
tfiat-his famous book upholds Its 
-position'. as; ah Jh^lpjiblg general 
reference boqkJr^. f; J ; < 




f ar 100 hiuch raw material is; packed, in spile of the family tree providod. : 
,nt0 thisnovel, with the result that Consequently Esther’s triumphant e?-/ 


the apobalyp- 


YvoNNE MrrcftELL; Tiie Family. ' 232pp. Hefnemanri. 25s. 1 




Patricia Beer 


m 


m 




IQ Ka hli r ■■■“" ■■■ mmujr uw uiuriucu. 

S(S pvnS!?!* ' nlu lhl f "-I, ^ ilb the result that Consequently Esther’s triumphant ‘es\ 

^fOr hSit the reader grows confused and tends cape from the stifling JeWlsh bour-- 

sefekt ?n h pm ir Ls!« L 0 confide his interest; to the strand geois environment never seems quite 

L. bra inwash:him -and flnailH °^ lbc sto| T lbal seems closest to the a s difficult as il is meant to ; it simply 
t B *.ainv:.i.Li, finally.. ,. U ik nr «. h i*Hri This ■< m«* «.iu nr ... «/.i 


■Z B rainwash:him ot - the sCor ^ lhal seems closest to the as difficult as it is meant to ; it simply 

SStenfHsl Hf. ’author's heart. This is the picture., strikes us *s,jW inevitable ;coii § e-,, 

important book thnrt '' of the bv * s lhiee dUcnce of her own willpqjre^ied 

smafirglrls whose mother is dead and, intelligence. •• • . 


Just 

R^urrect^ 

Patricia' ‘Baer's * third voiufne of.-, 
poetry develops many of .qhtf ' 
themes propored'ln l her first-twef^ 
cOll&dfdn^' cocfr- Foetry Society. 




dui is^eniilKw . ‘ small- girls whose mother is dead and- 

SSS? its, IwrbS hJ?V bkT 5 ., 13 ^* w hose rich and horrible father" 
of in«2Ih- J err P p Mos .them with mep ml ' tests, 
Wi e I s R 6 ® musti i hisses more like h .vaotplit's than a 


Choices: particularly chat - pi . the 
reciprocal relations . betyyee’ n Che 
living and che dead, ■ Tjh'e poefns 


^ f Ijj A'*- 

iPil 








surreaiis 
. fedngi 


-.vgpgptrft's' than a 
ffeur-driven tours- 
don. with freqdent'L 
the little girls lb 


H.Spbig||tt 

Economics snidf 
Industrial Efficiency], 

Second ' Edition .. v V • ■ . . 

Thu ; compleielyv revised hook 
shoWs fVbw. economic, theory can 
opntrlfjuto.To the profitable solu- 
tion of, Some < major problems of 
mapagemenc.i Tfis.H Papeirmac 1 8s 


LUCK 


living ana cue dead. ■ i pe poems 
are tnoughtfi/l and fuff of music. . 

i . *'> 


r . U M ;, r . ‘ JW * M'outaa. 





•■Rat hen 1 -ttketinff °l ^ SB S 2V* 1 ^ 

^yi ihb inteUjgibility bf - through which W* 

ri PC Q B Iwef . 


Nicolas Haines 

Person t o Pers on . 






^ *- ; ■ nr' =• • •' '• : to become an actress and for her the. an y viiiophiJe wilb hls tipple*- l 

";v: ftiMier,' remarried and asthmatic, st ill full of high : monT resolve. Afld' 

tons ‘ in '^ dwindles into a pathetic figure: Her the new enemy In ibis gripplng first I J 

novel is not the Qiinese. Mr. Dimepl 


VVhen ; J jibfitfcal Argument stops 
demofrtcy: Jijwjng heart;;; This, '• 
bpok aiftlf. ^ kqep. tht tqnWr-: , 


jam#Ar 

Williamson 

A Short History off 
British [Expansion, 

Vb I umi 2 ! ' ‘ ' j ’ ' ■>’ ' l> Sw 


il 




^dcr sister, though, docs not conquer nove l is not the Chinese. Mr. Dimepl 
0 ; the fears- he implanted in her and shows some uncertainty about where 

Sni«! 3 Ji l , 0v ! l ' £ o retreats iqto nervous collapse. t 0 start the story, and allows tour 

-*• H The huge encircling family of aunts hero to^topbeing frightened . 6f bis.', 
'by and great-uncles and cottfeins never late employers before he could Jearh . 

. JJw:'! N /yrdally. takes bold of the attention, U was safe to do so. : *. . 


iSftftqpildlhg. art exercise lh 
political argument on the level of 
general princjpies and values. ^Os 


Volume 2 ' *' ' j ' & ' '* 31 

The Moidefii Empire 
and Commonwealth 


With art Epilogue by - 
Donald Southgate v - 

' 5 "r . tf * i.'" 
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HOMO SAPIENTIOR 

Art] h r Kof.su rr : The Ghost in the Machine. 384pp. Hutchinson. £2 2s. 


Fiction 

POIGNANT 


UNBURDENING 


a%ook /l °whJh e Ji H ‘ M ' ,,hhh ‘ . ™«ch for the entree cn matiine : 

tviih iL JSk \r / ‘ , " 1 lo 1 ei ' 1 P‘’»emical and negative, 
wim trie pirns of htitno sapiens " " ‘ " 


uch Jot the entree en matiire: io product .ill that goes, say into 
h determining a functionally ^ciHdent 

e * riin i al ' crni1 - egg-in-n-sheU system) that " m ma- 


in bis present condition. It does live i r Sfc -- i C ™ 1 “ *?***+■*& Vtort that " niulu- 

w in i Wi ,y which is ku t j ; '" y lK?n »»<»'»! -selection" do 

&SSZaar\* “"V s SM? » ■ “ “ 

^ Sa ,ne ,i„ !r ^ un 5i^r^^! S Mr. Koc,I e r 

philosophy of science, and trying out and the same time autonomous b ? sin> ; h * lu,,k,l ’B ftl those strategies 
... a, new -or relatively new- brand of (“ self-assertive ”) un d dependent ? embryos in which " developmental 
explanatory model. Some idea of (“ integrative "). [ n an armv the b n- ,nm 1 coslils,s ’ in *flht be accounted for 
thi| contents of The Ghost in ihe lalion has tactical autonomy but exer- " ul genetic blueprint of slaggcr- 
b dv\n* ,e ? as ir C!w ? y been « |Ven ’ in cisc ' i il within the limits of orders . 8 e,: J bu rareness, but * by the con- 


heavilv on h ,,i A « : I 1K “T * IO ^ SL ’ cn ■* juxtaposed, inde- 

JE a[ Pendent bits but as "ho Ions”, that 

Lhllos Snht o?« t .'fn lind ' n ? a J ! ,,l,lant is - Ci,he,ent unil* which arc at one 
philosophy oj science, and i rvmu out and on*.. 


to produce all that goes, say. into must soon become unbearable m.i .. ■„ . . 

determining a functionally eHicient there is a high probability that the nr ,ls Action -a,,, • 

cgg-in-a -shell system) that ‘ mill a- human race will oblUeraieVdf A .^c nl book f r I>* 

£ «■“ iSie is £$■ S f n sir, 5 

^ KocslIer 

begins by tanking at those strategies adapt he imitation'’ might he n io 'J K ccn for ctoifoS 
nf PH'lwim. ---• . hrniloht _." L P 01 "** Of View ttbk-J, « ' W 


Mis VmN : froth on the Daydream. 
■BSIJSd front the French by 
K Chapman. 221pp. Rapp 
and CarroH- 25s. 


A. L. Barker : The Middling. 288pp. The Hogarth Press. 25s. 


It doesn’t make much sense lo speak even with the counter between them. 


BilvVn.^ ' .r " 1 "I " Wltn,n ltie hmits of orders 

PuWkuIioii. to readers of handed down by brigade : so too the 

IhouMhe ^ ^i S 1 "If '? s P , ‘ e ? tt ^ction within the ministry or the 
about the dust-jacket of the book it- local nil'n-c tho i-.v 


•Uni,. jV.v , w.. v »ci.iiuii wnnin me ministry or the 

about the dust-jacket of the book it- local office of the tax inspectorate. 
Jj/’rl , I aic f u i 1 5 umnw,r y' Mf the expla- The term holon may be applied to 
E®* I n,odttl 1 forms a" appendix at any stable biologicaf or social sub- 
I-a . ’ ? . . moM ol Ihc chapters whole which displays rule-governed 
end also with short summaries. This behaviour and/or structural fiKtnir. 


can ne uone.' Mr. Kocstler which “an urUlicially Mmul.Ucd Ui^: 

begins hy looking at those sfrntegiex adapt i\e imitation'’ might he a kccn nost for chalbiit 

of embryos in which ” developmental brought about "lo bridge the rift oral Vlcw . me S 

Imnieostasts might be accounted for between the phyl«»gene1iciiHy L »l.l and fwhySS^A?. he do « not? 

^ 

f " ,kl .his 

Phylogcny is a bit more difficult, and P P . a,e L nm One . t,r ^ ,n frol hierarchies infe 

demands a careful choice of eomniu- Hvullllcs lhul ‘he word “ muuuinii " is U % ^ rs|t > > ll will madden sonwi«h. 


««■ viia piers wnuic wnicn displays rule-governed 
- s Fn?iliitrLGS. This beliaviuur and/or structural Gestalt- 

S^TJ- 1W T Cer,, : a L i,r8un,enl is ?° nsfan ^y- Thus organelles and homo- 
not alj that simple and (hat any com- logons organs are evolutionary 

£2r! 0l, rt ’ l V be mean inefuf. had Colons: morphogenetic Helds are 
oest oe ottered on the husk vai aiitaumeiii' hni»ne ■ 


cepi of a genetic canon of rules ” op- 
erating in a hierarchic control system. 
Phylogcny is a bit more difficult, and 
demands a careful choice of compat- 
ible witnesses and evidence. Follow- 
ing Waddington, he entertains a view 
ot mutation introducing change not 
to an isolated single character in the 
“ individual *’ but to a coherent code 
relevant to an organic “sub-whole”, 
and within the limits of a finite nuni- 


mu la tii >n 


1 »"v ... - . iKciaivnies lulls 

" is ; 11 w iJI madden somrif* 

not being used lightly: it seems to f „ ? J e ^Pecmbst jmho resents 

imply the need for rather basic iss" c «in ■ T!*- “ ^ 

research to be undertaken pretty othe« " d ’ buhl 
promDtlv. Wh.ii nl.-iI'M f.tr Lilli f.in 


promptly. What makes for still fur- ‘ Th.'s kind of u • , 

(her anxiety about the idea, and inf qui 7 hai hm 

indeed about the whole Third Act. is ,h 1)Ufih onT^S? ’i° m 
L^WJ ?L.? Uestil,,,s P. ro '»Pf«« hy enough to « 


----- I UH..IUS5 

The Ghost in the Machine, like its 
predecessor The Act of Creation, re- 
veals its author’s Rabelaisian appetite 
for scientific learning derived from 
half a dozen branches of human 
inquiry, and results, as he admits, in 
some difficulty for the reader who 
wants lo see the connexions between 
tne.. chapters -.in “ the book’ as 1 a 
whole". , 

. Mr. Knestler has on earlier occa- 
sions stated his belief that nearly all 
academic psychologists are rato- 
morphic. By this he means thut their 
only concern is to observe and mea- 
sure phenomena of stimulus and res- 


— - i iriui' 

phonies, words, phrases, are linguistic 


«---- UH 0 UIMIC . and D A rey Thompson’s tra ns- uciurc conciuuine 

hnlons; individuals, families, tribes. ,orn ]ations). From here we go to lhat we must convert the world In c °ffi un yures. Even within 3 sinrif 
nations are social holons. paedaniorphoAis— the idea [hat evo- drugs when the world refuses to be arCl > 1 of dJScourse it is common 

Holons are related hierarchically. [ u “on ary novelty may be derived converted to nuclear disarmament > ^i P fi?- l !° r ^ mod ^ 10 give bliwfefy 
like armv formations: at n nivAn tfont the embryonic slaw* nf ..n. Aaain. fhf»rA haw i ^ e, t -e VKJent results in on? Wn 


Holons are related hierarchically, 
like army formations; at a given 
level they operate within the “code 
of rules” laid down at the level 
" above", but exercise autonomy in 
■response to cxteTtraWbAWetVBesrxVw 
responses may be classified as 
"strategies Now a top-level 
strategist (say a government) cannot 
make all the detailed decisions needed 
at lower levels— its " -strategies " may 
be ” codes " dictated to a sub-whole. 
This in turn brings up the idea that 


i .. * ; mm evu- 

lu Nonary novelty may be derived 

front [he embryonic slage of the an- Again, there have existed,' 7nd still ' u e . sults '"w S, 

ccsior and fixed in [he adult state of exist, peaceful societies ; they may nniihl? Sii !? 1 ' eD| iBhwmntiH in 

fhc ss 

revolutions), ll is at this slage that social or persona) results 7 WMi f ,, h 4 * ‘ < > n * 1? ^ The carpicrifer, allei all 
Mr. Koestler summarizes the general “bout paedomorphosis, expounded ^ louver, to vw4 

thesis of The Act of Creation on m the Gospels and in other teachings so on - The physical dam I 

human invenliveness, adding to it at any rate in the cultural sphere ? hC eC0 " lJmh ! u «s an i equally 
the refinement of a paedomorpholo- 0 J ' finally, even supposing that a ’’V? 8 ® ^ mathematical Laois, ft 
gical schema which is not without world-wide administration of drugs a djustable-head, all-purpose golfdJ 
interest but seems— and is- irrele- were one day to shield all citizens from Was outlawed some years »sHdl. 
vant nt this point lo the main succumbing to violence or other ^ a \» ev er much good asa cliib,wi 
ur ewn=nr. forms of irrational or regressive be- ‘ ,r , the , bn, ! ted range of open* 

We approach the end of Act II, haviour (whether at elections, foot- lhl11 have to perform. Hisj 
therefore, with a whole cluster of sug- ball matches, mating- lime, or over su «8ests thgt philosophers haitte 
gesiive notions in the air: evolution frontier disputes}, is it suggested ihat * ,! ,ost l,s f ,10 } wbcn < Nkf.Anw 
through coded genetic hierarchical a "cw and better man. Homo Santa- *! r C , on ] ,c ’ lhc > , forccd 1 

systems, evolution through pacdo- tlor, would never again h:ivc to^face “‘i or ?,. lhe i- Cni ?!, r -S’SS 
morphosis (both biological and by situations which miaht usefullv - but when they discredited IbeWf 1 ! 


self-evident results i n one 
... ,.u ery ?“ b, S H " enlightenment in 


U.c lustory ot mHWTTSZST 

revolutions), h ls at this slage that 
Mr. Koestler summarizes the general 


ttaditioi which oniy’httensk £ rela- This schema demoastralcs the iljSi 1 pSf 8 * 0 *? bi £ rarchieal anc w andbetter man. Homo Sapid,- ^3*' on' The’^rShK 

tipns of stint ulus and response • they Rabelaisian appetite referred to. The 'll • ,k u°u- tbr ® U8h P acdo ' H ? r ' ^ ou,d nevcr a « :iin have to face but when diSbrffcS 

□Be. “an antiquated slot-machin? thcor V is ^ introduced with an n ^tphos« [both bioogical and by situations which might usefully ker^nheri^ ftl 

model based on the naively mechan- exa mplc drawn from linguistics (the i 00 ^ intellectual); and arouse indignation (and excite [u un- wd ems aid madS StolS' 

isiic world-view of the nineteemh cen- schema B |Ven on Page 30 For general- h ly ‘ 1 . doctrine of ontogenetic nisnsi usu , ftt efforts)— sitna tions such ns ? ’Z 

Wry-.The objects of ffieirsffidy^ mUedates Chomsky to 2* n £ in ^ r ? 8e ^f^ibution of resources, over- 

, by neoessarv liHuJAf whom it is attributed, but these slins designed to complete the refutation sights by motor drivers. nceWr nf „ u . P er ™P* ."I 


n . ur Boris Vian lias at last 
2U in English, and so right for 
f umes are the generous value, he 
^ Ie and lived by that he might 
hat b«n summoned, frum Franco by 

Itbtlh of flower-people. , Froth on 
2 Daxdr mu » :i iranslulion of his 
jharpoi jioveL L lAM\\e. 
which haul a long review 
/SfffLS on February 6, FJ64). The 
■ ii'ik [s a HTrtified choice and a blot 
un Stanley Chapman’s translation, 
rthich has been done with a kindly 
ingenuity that more than justifies 
his membership of the College dc 
pjuphysique. His only dubious 
mme has been to up-dale some of 
the novel's allusions : a reference to 
I die film Hollywood Canteen, for 
tumple.bas been turned into a joke 
on lhe name of Jean-Luc Godard, the 
tor! of disloyalty that threatens to 
snip through lhe book's close and joy- 
ful ties with post-LiberRtion Paris— 
lhe city of "surprise-parties ”, Negro 
jin and Sartre-worship. 

Like all Boris Vian’s best work 
froth an the Daydream starts with 
fun and ends, literally here, with 
funerals, h lakes its shape. In fact, 
from life ifcdl. seen bitterly as a 
whole, because Viskp never doubted 
and* holMayr- vy?re right 
m death and work, wrong. Bu t it li 

• akoa novel -ttet celeBrateV the frefe- 

* dnm of language to take leave of our 
senses and create its own fantastic 
envtrunnittu through word-play. Nor 
doNVhn jve up these methods when 
things start to go wrong for bis spot- 
less young lovers and friends, with 
t« result (hat the feyness of the be- 
pnning is redeemed by the deep bit- 

Iwds up to. It is a pity that 
Jbe publishers should quote Raymond 
VKneau on the dust-jacket as having 
wild Froth on die Daydream “ the 
peatesi love novel of our time” 
*nen the word he is recorded as hav- 
; in? used was " poignant The first 
Mim would be a silly one, the 
^icond fe ^eli worth arguing about. 


of the " franknchs " or “ honesty " 
of a fictional nari si tor- -after all, if 


It lakes a bearded bohemian of six 
foot four to coax Eliic into bed at 


, I ■ • . . , . ’ . — IIIIU Uk-U ill 

the reader is put in the position or eighteen, hut here again a third, bird- 
conlldant. he has to accept vvhul he's like hanger-on called Harrybcc 
und as the whole truth, since no arrives tu ruin any chance of hup- 
5!f. cr . ver ’{ uin ls available lo him. piiicss and has to be pushed, in 


This involves the kind of black- 
mailed .sympathy on which Miss 


pyjamas, into the freezing night. The 
final “chapter'’ — and, if one sees in 


Barker plays most skilfully in her nil four, as it's hard not to, complete 
nuu novel, because when Ellie short stories, quite the best— is when 


hulls “ tells all ” of four fairly hor- 
rific chap lei's in her life, she makes 


middle-aged Eliic, somehow married 
lo a kind man and with nice teenage 


no attempt at self-justification be- children, has recently emerged from 


yond the occasional “Things went 
wrong. I didn't " comment, and you 


an alcoholics' home and is despatched 
for a nightmare week of convaics- 


llnd yourself, however tin fond of ccncc with an omni-present, knitting- 
hor. admiring the coinage and do- needle-clicking, uasnububle horror 


. — , . ■ W !»»»*■■> M II.IIIIIVUL'IL iiui I Ui 

termination with which she pursues of a nurse. Now, for the first Lime, 


her chosen pattern of sclf-deslruc 
iron. 


Eliic knows she has gone wrong 
somehow by ignoring other people, 


-f.| |* | l, L M W* 'b" v,Nl b WIIM 

I ne first chapter seems a little or perhaps simply by asking too 
too like others in the childhoods of much honesty of them. Anything, 

I -starred flclionnl nnrri.tnrc Cli;» _i__ . 1 . 


-II . n . ■ MJUVI1 I BWiiW'ibjr «.«■ 11 IX. Ill, r\UVUl|IIKt 

lll-jilarred fictional narrators. Ellic ^evcn murder on your conscience and 
fk ?' S, L Wltl ' ^ :iss P a !' enls ask on! ly the Shocked revulsion ol society. 


. * , , ' -’IIWWRtM iw.umuil UI WICIV, 

that she cats, sleeps, and keeps clean, seems preferable to the smug philo- 
dccides to help her snivelling cousin sophy of the psychiatrist and her 

1 unid ni-.il ■ lira lk., ......I,. .U_ . . .. . . e w 


Lydic acquire the parental love she 
unaccountably seems to long for. So 


kindly minions. 

Miss Barker burns each sentence 


i„j;, _ 7, ” . iviiss oarKer ourns eacn sentence 

Lyaie is hidden, parents are scared. ... . , ....... 

und Eliic succeeds, before the axe 011 t0 [he pafie ’ delern uned it shall 
fulls, in fixing suspicion on an elderly slr 'ke the reader with new, often sav- 


bachclor. Colonel Gnbbitas, What 
she cannot know then is how the 
colonel (Hcls his r o v o tl p-_- hy 


strike the reader with new, often sav- 
age significance. This is not to say 
that the occasional high-flown images 
•>«*! melodramatic categorical chal- 


Ellie that she hud, unknowingly, been .lenges.jlq not lit Ellie's. character or 
quire fright in^ .pointing the finger at' the mood of the book. Bui Miss 

Barker is at her best when Ellie, who 


him. So that, when she is at the her- 


maphrodite schoolgirl age und in love is quite a wit, allows a little cynicism 
with clever Laura. Ellie suffers and to colour her conversations, and lets 


bursts out with frenzied disgust at the 
sight of Laura's passion for the local 
chemist — " one bright, still core ” 


the irony of her own life lend a dead- 
pan intelligent comedy to quite ord- 
inary, depressing scenes. 


SPACEMEN 

NtatiL Ba i- Ct t in : Kings of h\finite Space. 256pp. Collins. 25s. 
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-lahovu;.; are fargely nugatory. So 
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ology,. to ethology; 
nicna of meniory or 


iology, to embry* P ,ai,ilt>J e or respectable presupposi- the Earthly Paradise wduld indeed nL view ir a norqs oi ^ 

ms s-i^s=:ia <4! eaSSSS-fissaS 


.... u Ioe matter 

• of .presentation. To take the first 
example first: having fit the start 
.discovered the excitement of genern- 


chapler. to be devoted lo bringing 
these nofions together. Having got 
nd of Behaviourism and other mcch- 


enth us iastn, 


strictly 


y 

■f 

THE MADMAN VJ^THlN 


hi a new Kino of evolu- 
tionary anthropology;, we might 

hOVd rtrtn.i L I V. ° 


Hfnhi Miciiaijx: Les Grandes tpreuves tie Vesprlt et 

petites, 207pp. Purls : Gulllmard. 15fr. V 1 


T i n . sever ? 1 contexls. A great deal of both public and renew ouVselves: Psychedelic dnjg; 
clo,es With a rather scientific mystification about the may judiciously be used m the pUrtW 
PerfQrms rather jycomfpitebte piece on the problem Persona) and social effects of psyche- of this project. Bui before 
speller than the - authors mf .*irh. of mind, from whfrh ih» nine) ha.E delii: liruai itprliv. nn, Fm_. i i. • .l< : . .f dicali^nalidOi , . 


11^ 




mysnncaiion about the may judiciously be useo m ^ 
and social cfTecfs of psyche- of this project. Bui before 
gs derives not from the lack in this project of ; 
ntional quantified informa- existential death and re-birlo,.^^, _ 
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ilcncy ns for those seeking « n eSta ^’j| 0 « -tbr* 
Always M. 

J expen- tormented, 

:he error ences. Hot this is nothutf-P fuaritv'bf i 
lhe . per- what is neyv is a 8 r .“KjS«w»i 
lc. with- argument, thoughnoi at JJ Jotii 
he possi-. nf insnirntinaai forcCi, .'.Ji* 1 .. 
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• Evolution hafc:;;ti 
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pigment ; 

nmm ■■ 

: .wpp- Oalder and Boyars. 35s. 

St?:,!" ^ n 8 ,ish hy a German- 
faarS Who ls >P rH umably, while, 
lilt ^powerful «nd remurk- 
^■jMiero..a west. Indian 

rf ll Stwh ,nc e ^? t the °P cllln 8 

K >2i A R' r !, lv,l I , 1 <!in London 
4f »bS. 6 W ua,, y slips into 
uf l ^ e half-world of 
C?un r n u Un - Froni «uidem he 
1 white 'uSrt? ^ POflcr; he takes 

pimpW a ih^ S , ftnd la,e ! f tllkes l, P 

W« Eim ,« ^tH-smaaonc nice riot 

^rawdSf * nd0n } ls ? ipl lo lhc 

Shonftj 0 SHVe hls black skin, 
a the hand. C f - s be Aods hJmself 
flrik fnstilute, a bewilv 

foauS 1 e ’ niHIlant reli-’ ' 

^'^loiuanU^. f ‘fc- Write the 
toy^^PPXiAWhtch forrtis the 

S in the apocalyp- 

f thesis 

* 

feba’s,. but iu ^ por ^9j hpok than 
^MiOn 6£ J*ts pre- 

S».and -th.fe.ft w s tWUigkt Lon- 


In Kings of Infinite Space Nigel 
Bulchin lakes off to the moon 
and beyond (the time is 1969). 
■At first the reader is aware of 
the same sort of lack that niggles 
at him in the Bible story of L.nzttrus ; 
it occurs to nnbndy to ask the rc- 
furned wanderer how he got on over 
MiCftV . Mnjilarjy , when "i'enno, the 
TRrfffiiT^^erflfW.^mk^ piiri ftl 
a successful flight to the moon, 
nobody, not . even his beautiful 
wife Isa. comes out with the claimmr- 
i»l! question: What was it like ? 

Bui Mr. Balciiin, a most intelligent 
und accomplished writer, is gradually 
able to soothe oti'r .jnipulience 
nway. He makes us a ware, -do the 
neu test manner, of the central p5lm > 
he is making in the book— that he is “ 
arlfully working up to anli-cllmax. 

. Lewis,' the narrator and central 
character, u physiology don from 
Cambridge, England, tells, with an 
excel Jent eye for detail, the story of 
his eighteen -month spell, of training 
In the United Stales for a flight deep 
Into space. And as he develops (his, 


the other-worldly, impersonal world 
of the space-folk— both astronauts 
and ground crew— is convincingly 
sketched in. 

But then, with all his tests endured 
and all the simulations surmounted, 
Lewis is baulked of his journey 
because he is seriously injured in 
..a v’tir-yiish_i»iulii>_ wav tu Cuoe Ken- 
neflf'and the lauUchlng-pad. Julian, 
his luscious scientific female friend 
(not very credible, this girl), tape- 
records his mi ml- wanderings in hos- 
pital during the critical stages before 
his recovery. " If wc are lo be Kings 
of Infinite Space ", snys the play-back, 
“ wc need more qualifications than 
n degree in engineering .... Our 
machines can travel faster than our 
mifuls can travel with them .... Our 
Lectifrical skill has outrun our 
imagination . . 

The point has been made before 
nf course. But it’s an important one, 
and can’t be made too often. Here 
Mr. Balchin makes it. with the deft- 
ness and sparkling narrative skil| we 
have come lo expect from him. 


Y vonne M(Tc (TKiJC . \ The Fa mily. 232pp. Heinemano. 25s. ./' 
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D ^^.p^r and biera 


ougfit and 4rs underlying ""JJ* JJ* 
^Qf 1 ns tance^^lt hough 2.5*11 % n 
^ relegatetf iau sorraf- l 6e t ^u, es pj 
: wfii he OeiijgnstratM bis m S d’emph 
tBefamil^pbgditioning. retenlr, nl < 

ibanLl). -1— ■ /-»_ _ •'. . fr " JAa 


gWAU^jlls pre- 

W Lon- 




Far too niucb raw material is packed 
into this novel, with the result that 
the reader grb^s confused and tends 
to confine his interest; to the- strand, 
of the story that seems closest to the 
author's heart. This is the, picture, 
cull , of; feeling, of the lives of fhree 
small girls- whose mother is dead and 
whose rich and horrible father-: 
terrorizes , them with mental ' tests. 


in spite of the family tree provided. 
Consequently Esther's triumphant es- 
cape from the stifling Jewish bour- • 
geois environment never seems quite 
as difficult as it is meant lo ; it pimply 
strikes us a$. Jthe inevitable 1 ' oonset-',,, 
q uence of htfr own willpower tufa • 
intelligence. - : 


-i«npjoY*f 
djSSLf hf surrealism, . 
1 • ktingitig 

jllfa raajlty 


kisses more .like a vpmpife's than a 
daddy's, mid chauffeur-driven lours 



^ * if - $ . 


' ’.i *- c. -f i--'- 




’^'^aWiSiiL bro s ^cl:-BolA 


daddy’s, and chauffeur-driven lours; 
of the sights t>i;li6nifon. with frequent 
forcible stops for (he. little girls lo 
be sick! into the gutter.- Boarding 
school is only slightly better ; Esther, 
the one we learn most about, suffers 
agonizing chijblainsrand decides thaf - 
sel f-abh'egRtitfn ■ tind writing pctttty ' 

to become an; actress and for her the 
father, .remarried and :■ asthmatic, 
dwindles into a pathetic- figure. Her 
elder! sister, thoughj does not conquer 
the Tetti;s-' -jjte implanted hi her : and ' 
retreats iijto' berypus collapse. 

The huge encircling family of aunts '■ 
pnd gfeaMihcies and ebusins never- 
tbsftiy ; fakes - hold of the attenlipn f 


POT LUCK 

Adam DiMent : the Dotty Dotty 


Sj/y. 191pp; Michael Joseph. 


L ■’ ■ •” 1 

.Thij'biew O.K. spy takes hash, with 
his -girl, as knowledgeable about it as 
any vlnophile; with his tipple, but. iS|> : 
still full of high' moral .resolve/ And 
the new enemy' in this gripping first 
novel is irof the Chinese. Mr. Dirtient 
shows some uncertainly.' a bout where 
to $tnrt the story, ft nd a flows, bitt \- 
herd' lo: stop being frightened; of Wjf 
|ate employers before he could learn ; 
It was- safe to t|o S P-; V';’ 1 ' * 


Jessamyn West 

A Matter of Time 

An Ingeniously constructed and 


, O UV.LVU HIIU 

beautifully observed story of two 
sisters by the author of Frlendfv 


sisters by the author of Friendly 
Persuasion. “ A novel that exceeds 
the boundaries of fiction and 
enters life.” fife Magazine 25s 


Shirley 

Hazzard 

People in 
Glass Houses 


Ralph Davis 

Aleppo and 
Devonshire Square 

Professor Davis provides some 
new and original answers to the 
question of the decline In eight- 
eenth - century trade with the 
Turkish Empire and the Levant, 
citing the merchants' own opera- 
tions as a cause. 8pp plates 

50s 


" Miss Hazzard Is a serious comic 
writer because of her remarkable 
sensitivity to, and control of, 
English. Her heightened con- 
sciousness of speech, her gift for 
catching and pinning the banalN 
ties and self-betrayals of officials 
struggling In the benign but dead- 
ening grip of a great International 


peace Organisation, has directed 
her attention to what is behind 


her attention to what is behind 
the debased language.” Roger 
Gard, New Stcteshi&n - . _,2ls 


B.W- 

Beckingsale 

Burghley s 
Tudor Statesman 

William Cecir. the first Lord 
Burghley, and the greatest states- 
man of Elizabeth Is reign, has for 
too lone been entombed fn vast 
political reference books. This 
readable and authoritative work 
may well become the definitive 
biography of an Intriguing man. 

I6pp plates 63s 


John McIntosh 

The Thorn Trees 


A run-down farm In Bechuanatand 
Is the backdrop for this vividly 
evoked story of a young girl's 
longing to meet a modern knight 
In shining armour to help her 


Henry Pelling 

Social Geography 
off British Elections, 
1 885-1910 


escape the curious bondage of a 
hara-drlnklne. eoldstruck father. 


hard-drinking, goldstruck father. 

25s 


Tiffs Is the first major attempt to 
examine British general election 
results and to relate them to 
patterns of religious allegiance, 
social status, occupations and 
local loyalties. 70s 


Winter’s 
Tales 13 


A. D. Maclean (Editor) 

Patrick White, Thomas MacIntyre, 
Christine Brooke Rose, V. S. Prit- 
chett, John Wain, Jean Stubbs, 
Penelope Agnes Bennett, Stephen 
Vlzlnczey, Frank O'Connor, and 
Kathleen Farrell contribute to 
this year's bumper collection. 

' 25s 


W.A.C. 
Stewart and 
W. P. McCann 

Edqcatlonal 

Innovators 


Jean Stubbs 

-My- -Grand-Enemy 


The first part of a two- volume 
study of progressive education 
In England , covering roughly the 
period 1750-1880, In which the 
authors show how educational 
Innovation In' England started 
even before the Influence of 
Rousseau.* 8pp plates 70s 


A challenging and moving novel 
which re-examines the eight- 
eenth-century tragedy of Mary 
Biandy, 'The Toast of Henley,' 


who swung from the gallows in 
■175 1 for alleged parricide. But 


was she guilty ? 


Voting in Cities 

L. |« Sharpe (Editor) 

Eleven towns have. been used to 
Illustrate In depth the elections 
of May 1964. providing a basis for 
a derailed and unique analysis of 
party battles, press coverage end 
public attitudes. - 63s 


Zulflkar Ghose 

JetsffromOrRhge 

Zulfikar Ghose. who has fust ; 
received an Arts Council Poetry 
Bursary, has that rare gift among 
contemporary poets the ability 
to move. .'His sharp Images, 
rhythms and clarity of meaning' 
make' his poems a memorable • 

2js. 


Philip K. Hitti 

Lebanoh in History 

Third Edition 


Professor Hltti takes Into account 
the many changes that have 
occurred In the v 1a£c' 'decade, so 


that hls famous book upholds its 
position as. an Jjitofoabie- general 


position as an Jjitt 
; role rence .-book.^j 


Patricia Beer 

just Like ; tho ; v 
Resurrection r . ;/ 

P&trlda Beer's 1 third volume of, 
poetry develops ! many of .the 
themes, propQspd ln. her first-two 
edliectrbns! bdth Poetry Society! 


Choices, particularly that -of the 
reciprocal relations between the 


reciprocal relations between the 
living and the dead. The poems 
are thoughtful and fuH of musIc, •. 


H. Speight 

Economics and 
Industrial Efficiency; 

'Seco nd ' Edition - 

This completely - revised book 
. shows how economic theory can 
contribute/ 'lb the profitable solu- 
tion of some major problems of 
rhanage m e nt. - 36s, Pa per mac 1 8s 


Nicolas Haines 


Per^Qii tD Person i 

Wheh'* ' jibficlcaf argu hie nt stops \ 


farties A. 
Williamson 

A Short History off 

Volume 1 2 • 4 /■■■ 30s 


political argufhenD-on the Iqvel of 
general principles arid values. 30s . 


The Moderrt Empire 
and Commonwealth 


With an Epilogue by - 
ponald Southgate '-• 
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Biography 


FROM FO’C’SLE TO FOREIGN OFFICE 


H. Monfgomi-rv Hyde: Lord Kradiog. The Life of Rufus Isaacs, First Marquess of Reading. 454pp. Hdncmann. £3 3s. 

In 31 V „ , ... . 


In G. K. Cheslerton's view Rufus 
Isaacs's career was all a masquerade 
such as Cheslorion himself might have 
experienced if in ihe old civilization 
of China he had been *• raised from 
the Yellow Button (o the Coral But- 
ton or from the Coral Button to the 
Peacock’s Feather”; Mr. Muni- 
fiomeiy Hyde's biography of Lord 
Heading makes it clear that nothing 
could be farther from the inrlh. The 
hrst commoner since the Duke of 
Wellington to be promoted to the 
ranlr of marquess, be became in turn 

I r nci ? 1 . A,, «™cy General, 

Lord Chief Justice, High Coni- 
misikiner and then Ambassador to 
the United States, Viceroy of India, 
ana, as a postscript in his seventieth 
year, Foreign .Secretary, Some Uut- 

^SS" 11 " 1 , No amount of 
proddmg could have produced 

Ki«“S endOUS avidf, y for business 
wr i real carecr hetofccitH. and 
wc learn that even on his death-bed 
his Tegret was at nol being able io 
take tip something new as all his- life 

ihenonicnonl"' “ U " repc ' llab,c 

o« R ^ US J S,,l l cs fil curi *>usly euphonic 
combination) was of British stock, « 
the son of a respectable fruit \ 

merchant, and nephew of an Alder-' s 
man and SheiTff. 1 of.thc City of.Lon-. -i 


a T *' ■ • '-“J oi.Lon-- 

don. who subsequently became Lord- 
Major. If h)s first visit to India 
-JPJ f s ship s boy on a merchantman. 

f 5 ncither faecai ‘'se he ran away 
from home, nor from (he poverty 

In hcU hi faita? 
took the view that a spell before the 

dMtSSIrf 7 £“ re b ' S rcst,essn ««. and 
dispatched him on board a shin 

aScSM 0 -! Ri ? f 2Ji. whose owners he 

rented -I E- • T he . v °y»«8 was. not 
repeated. He joined the Stuck Ex- 

2i l K- befoPC be was °* a * c rthia 
was later a natter .oLreprdach), and 

t was not long before,.liU.-4e8Unfis 
in iqrcign .bonds ended in disaster 


J-s His family rehabilitated him, and be 
te was called to the Bar in 1887 at the 

■ e age of twenty-seven. 

10 The famous cases followed in 
J 1 quick succession (Cheiwynd libel, 
I_ Hartopp divorce. Whitaker Wright 
ic prosecution, to name a few) but un- 

■ doublediy the most important to his 
a subsequent career was the Tail Vale 
B dispute in which he represented the 

Union. The Union lost their case 
j but venerated their counsel, and it 

■ must have been the aftermath of the 
case that brought him into politics on 

• Hie Liberal side. Mr, Montgomery 
Hyde argues ihui it was natural as 
^ ol ’ him to chouse the Liberal 
Party, who had been responsible for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
but the Jews, now richer and more 
li nil ly established, were veering to 
the Conservatives, and it was cer- 
tainly his Taff Vale pleadings that 
got him nomination for the marginal 
H£ut of Reach njr ia<t Iv/iwc 
General. .Election o£19U6:. Soon after 
ll he was made Solicitor General, and 
in 1910 he had the chastening experi- 
ence of standing for the same .seat 
three times in twelve months. 

Of course the watershed of his 1 
career was the Marconi scandal, so 1 
very well retailed by Lady Donald- | 
son in-her important book on It pub- t 
-luhed five- ywrttP 3j^*T5TPr^ftnfl^ 
gomery Hyde, however, accords it the j 
same sort of treatment as he would i 
any other of his hero's important - I 
Cases and nowhere takes us behind g 
the printed evidence. With the bene- c 
fit of hindsight one can see that the r 
issue turned not on the vote in tho c 
House of Commons on the Select t 
Committee’s report (the Whips were s 
on, and to all intents and purposes the E 
voting was on strictly party fines) but a 
on Asquith s decision to support his I 
errant and Incriminated colleagues, n 
Asquith knew in July, 1912, of the o 
transactions, although * he sub- d 


b xequcnlly equivocated about the 
: date. 

Rufus Isaacs as Attorney General 
t had made an injudicious and costly 
, speculation in shares in which his 
l brother was interested and whose 
“ sex appeal ” canic from a contract 
i which his brother was engaged in 
negotiating on behalf of an associated 
company with the government of 
which Isaacs himself was a member. 
This was an ill-judged gamble 
by a man who should have 
known better than to risk his 
reputation for a quick return, but 
it was not a grossly culpable 
offence. It became thoroughly ignom- 
inious by the time that successive 
attempts to cover up the original 
Dense had each in turn been exposed. 
According to his son, Reading never 
spoke of the Marconi case once it bad 
been closed. Had Asquith asked for 
nis resignation when he first owned 
up in July, the political heat would 
ngver.have been turned on, and Read- 
ing would have been remembered, if 
at all, as a Lord Chief Justice who 
sought to avoid trying capital cases. 

As it was, things were quite dift'er- 
f. nt \ u ■ George bad learnt to 

trust him and found him invaluable in 
dealing with the unimaginative and 
trouble-making panjandrums of the 


m grvESre an mrtmmpFftP 

(icularly welcome on visits to Fiance. 
When Lloyd George became Prime 
Minister it was logical that Reading 
should be sent to Washington to sort 
out the messes that the multiplication 
of missions had produced there. Later 
on, when the United States came into 
the war, his close association and 
sympathy with Colonel House, the 
President’s grey eminence, made him 
an obvious choice as unibassndor (cf, 
Lord Harlech and President Ken- 
nedy). All these duties were carried 
out with efficiency, determination and, 
dare one say it, perhaps a slightly 


- over-pervading sycophancy. 1 he end 
of the war found him without a job 
1 and with a determination to get to 
> Versailles. He achieved this by be- 
i coming the British representative on 
• the Supply and Relief Committee, an 
[ irksome and ill-starred assignment in 
i which he had the misfortune, historic- 
I ally speaking, of falling foul of 
E Keynes. His return to the Bench in 
. 1920 was far from being" a success. 
1 he trivial nature of Ihe cases he had 
to near and the shoddy advocacy with 
i which they were presented combined 
to make him disgruntled with his high 
position. Gordon Hcwart remarked 
that he had learnt to enjoy the glitter 
of diplomacy and he yearned U> get 
back to it. 

His appointment ns Viceroy came 
in January, 1921 after a lengthy and 
rather discreditable haggle between 
Lloyd George and Hcwart, who wan- 
ted as Attorney to claim the Chief 
Justiceship for himself, but was put 
off it by honeyed words. The lour 
as Viceroy came too late for Read- 
ing to be effective politically. The 
policy which he was directed to im- 
plement had been long outdistanced 
by events, and the Indian masses 
tumbled quicker than the British pub- 
lic to the fact that their future -Iny 
with the imprisoned fakirs rather than 

1 pmTers. W r.' 1 M on tgomerv k 
however, given a great deal of alien- 
hon to this five-year tenure of olliec. 
and has assembled in the chapter 
devoted to Reading's viceroyalLy 
much background information relat- 
ing to the Round Table Conference 
and other abortive constitutional 
developments In the subcontinent 
which must be valuable to any still 
interested in these recondite activi- 
ties. He might, however, with his great 
gift for legal reportage, have made 
more of the famous Mr. A. black- i 
mail case, one of the most entertain- 
ing products of those fruity and lushly i 


Mr. Montgomery Hyde prims d 
Ramsay MacDonald's fig J 
mna Government in I9J/ 
Reading peering cautiously and 2 
happily out from umon S iL 
mg-tnek experts and the 3 
paranoiacs by whom he Eli 
Hh tenure 

Office lasted only three month ■ i 

Sie™;! Kin summcr of J h '“P 

Mr. Hyde’s biography j, | n MIM 
degree ill-timed in that he neilferW 
a chance of knowing his heroic 
sonally nor has wailed longesoS 
to have access to his private /words 
« a particularly tempting to teat 
of Readings own notes, kepi in shod, 
hand for fear of falling j n { 0 ,|, { 
wrong hands aud-alill hm avails 


riHTir. UMir 11 — '""" r HiKmgiuic in 

Marconi case might be wj toe VifiJ 
of them. Wilhin these forced limit 
lions Mr. Hyde has done well: 6 
biography is continuously intend 
ing, well illustrated and well indent 
If he is sometimes guilty of aaJr 
sounding remarks, e.g., "IJojt 
George was never ungenerous in till 
matter of honours particularly ntfl 
his friends were concerned ”, 1 i 
usually possible to give him cftN 
for having his tongue in his 
find sqch apparently private jotai 
no way detract from his alWM 
and highly readable work, 


• v • • - * i • . . Andrew y Montana Norma^ 

fc -V-v. •'.'••• 1 H fs now more lhan seve^lecn years 

ji' : - ■ i ' *! nce Montagu Normandied and fen 

f ;■ U v ■: .- ' gweja®. PUbBcation of his life. by. 

I , v Pishing it Out ’V- ‘C& 

E f ‘if a microwave mi(« nnn rus n of partisans i.tfi -hts ’ctefan™ : 


COURT JESTER 




it Out 


s EXtrsz!? oni ° ,he new mss 

feta ^ aShiTT d nt r a . h 

deanng and juvenile fancies at the verlct soundM liU 5 n ”i^ f 
age of seventy-two 7 . dcarh kncI1 ' 

Wr An An* , o i • ... U rh *?» the s b°ck did something for 

Mr. Apdrew Boyle, in compiling nun;, anyway, under Dr. Vittoz of 

JUS biography. illlS had Ihp yflvnnFaii* r.niicn nnn hi^ oalf 


p , -“ions 

H . Wah 


B*; '* ft microwave antenna 
iuW r ^ ,JC “ formandiisu; 
dlrectivo- in • wave ’• nsslteciion.^ ! 


V i ex i ” a rev 

critical of Norman’s Statesmanship as ■« ««urpumg •••«< ( , anyway, untier Ur. Vittoz of nc aia ms uesuo losice«*«= a*-" 

portrayed in Clay’s wo rk.br ¥ the fausanne, bis self-conndcnce wns the central banks^fT the Cm 

^ .PR r lisans,.t,0ht9 ; d4fencej andSteiS ^p 118 <UarIes 5 eslore ?’ *J ,s „ a fineular irony that, wealth countries and gave more c 
. Whbre are they to be! found now ? The f j n „ ff E Pl ^. s and of coiiversa- to quote Mr, Boyle, " The war which thnn he deserved to the ■ W 

.memory of the Norman leeend “ 01 “■ his s U |v ivmg contemporar drove Jung Info total withdrawal r ? ’ 2 T , , mi. i«i stailf 

evoke, only » n.utcd rJmns. S* “ n<1 lbl j.?, as “■««! him lo pro- from violence end ™«edv 11 h, Hjoimer Schacht. 

■’Siautri^n. ^ 0f nian’a he does toot illuminate ?hlf r fl» and ^v tCSj peenter * l morc or less been misplaced. He remained as'C 

. toagfo tquch has^Vftnlsbed. tfalts bf ciaJ^Sie.v. ^^T 1 ,he ' flilan ; on his own terms ”, ernor throiiahom tM war but 

pytj ?:• these dS =not stand V ^ Was ^ in Mi age, forty-two, - pffice-largefy through his bvjM 

jffl a4’ S2S ?hde^ ti0 V lt is l^Uly. wS’ Boer War t>S.Q. which kngthy 

.■ Forrltfsfaifeq htfe?d£ tQ .°. !n a i. sense,, that the .Precluded aspersions on his personal : wnnkf 0 dS-qSi® 

. tediy . a htimbHsFdf a -i^e ord2? S¥? :,, f been delayed so long . ucky above all in hfe.tcm’ 

bn^-ffJr; Z^S? *^**'* has become a p ost-mortei^ Wtteat, which found complele-satl^ JjpJg ffbUmed film 

sought to -bnnU:T>F. 1 I .-.'mgr a inn i n -• 


H.imi t/i. rimu oi 

Lausanne, bis self-confidence wns 
restored. It is a singular irony that, 
to quote Mr. Boyle, "The war which 


S -.. . 

of an incoming Labo'ur guvemn 
in 1946 ; yet there .ivas no' rfasoo 
it to take place other than that 
Norman's reputation. In thej* 
between 1931. and the war’s otw« 
ho did his best to (osle£.JJie 
the central banks^tff’ the Ccmffli 
wealth countries and gave more cw 
than lie deserved to the . egregu 
Hjalmar Schacht. His last signific 
action as Governor was to band o 


r: Uica« uu :noi Stand up - to in^neo- ,4V V *** age, loriy-iwo, - 

' ti0 V • il is ^Pnhttn’s tragedy, wSr- 11 Wf JP Boer War t>S.Q. which 

S, F^aps oure too Iq a senst that fee Pr«M?d aspersions on his persona) ^ a,u f?’ He ?£ d l * m /SS 

ddh fe e ?/‘h a h w been de} ayed so long . C0UI ^ lucky above all in HIs.lcm- aoiiSmaB 8 " 

i n I 1 n 1 n thal 925dcbacieT ; ' 

^^^^(excdptfor a v 6ry b«ame cjeqr lhat Cunliffe had taao Althbpgh ,thJs is, a 
did not; care to do so) wai ( aft *r : the . failure of his ab- sioned by the Nonilau 

tolaisters surd attempt to keep the Bank’s B °y le does not - “f 1 ". 

L ltL yi time -burdens, too ..gold bolding out L. S • been - unduly Icwstrai.^ 






. grapny. lnere « “ ; nt 

( graph. pf Montagu Norton; 

cover, -but,: ft is a Efe ‘ffi#! 

, iiiustraHb& to the book •, 


? ’■ ^ SpuS&;fla 0 ^iuPi^ 5ouS^ ^ tSOiu , l W^ t| 6ns t he waUcjUnitef. 2 000 monunients 

A dfRlvife' the blink ProM debl^ - .wfeoUy;i respofeibJe. &r, jpreai Bri- threatened .ydUi decay ot 

Sii5 ^ loo(c MS : . Teturn . tp. -stan- ration (Paris; PauverL^.T® 

fad'jwt .ibrid^dfe^ilia greaL ^mothe^b Wav plans N6? g d S ' S Sl^L ? W5S“ ; S* ^ &M 1925. 1>ook has grown ou t ol ag^ 

.goidjlRndutd , in i' wouWOthehvise 

i -■‘^l- tLwas proof ;tbot all these poji- pubjHcity. at !dIl-.;Xne 
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Memoirs 


YOUNGER BROTHERS 


CKIL ROBERTS : The Growing Boy. 245pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s. 
GosfBEV WtNiJ : T,ie T/j/arf/* Glory. 396pp. Micltacl Joseph. £2 10s. 


! Ur Koberh wrote an autobiograph) , 
■ oJi fm at the age of thirty-five. 
; K ufd seventy-five, he is embark- 
on a more leisurely review of his 
I 2 The Growing Boy lakes him 
| Lils birth in Nottingham in 1 892 
h Hi seventeenth > rat . an< l the sud- 
j fa dtalLof his father. . 

stfg/fis ,Yery ntlle that Mr. 
fftrffrey Winn has written which is 
bo! in some form or other autobio- 
mphical; but The Infirm Glory is 
hii first avowedly autobiographical 
volume, taking us from his birth in 
Birmingham in 1908 until the out- 
break of the Second World War. 
Despite difference in ages, and the 
length of life-span described, there is 
uucb in common between these two 
Piters' backgrounds. Both came 
tom provincial families, whose for- 
tunes bad gone down in the world 
QWiog io the father’s Inadequacy. 
Cecil Roberts had a brother, eleven 
tuts older than himself. Godfrey 
Winn's brother was only five years 
elder, stricken in childhood by polio, 
but, through courage and will- 
power, achieving the intellectual 
brilliance that has made him Lord 
Justice .... Wing. Younger-brothcr 
*va)rv inrpen&f An** them both an 
iffltniiaa to succeed . Jinuitclnlly and 
KKiaily by wilting,^ At «th&. ago -of 
Hxtetn, on his father’s death. Cecil 
Roberts resolved that he would save 
110^50 within the next twenty 
JUft Qh was earning 8s. a week at 
to te) Faced with his father’s 
bankruptcy, Godfrey Winn was deter- 
Dnaed that this should never happen 
w nun. Both, looking back on those 
* if 9 poverty-menaced years of 


partial social eclipse, find it hard not 
to mention the later glories, properly 
to be described in succeeding volumes. 

Both tell success stories; but the 
qualities of the success and the 
reminiscence arc as different a.s tho 
characters of these two popular 
writers. Mr. Roberts Is interested in 
the life around him, in the songs of 
his day, the childhood games, the 
characters of people ho knew, what 
Nottingham was like not merely for 
the past seventy, but the past 700 
years. He is in a true sense a culti- 
vated man. The story of the world 
is part of his own story. The dis- 
covery, through his father's family 
papers, of the former imjiortancc of 
his ancestors, enlarges the stage on 
which he himself can act, dignifies tho 
drama in which he recognizes that 
his role is smull because the cast so 
large. He does not fall Into the auto- 
biographical trap of thinking “ This 
is important, because it happened to 
me ”, He is never egotistical, though 
he thinks worthily of himself, is 
proud, never having won a prize at 
school in spite of his brillinnce at 
general knowledge, to endow bis old 
school with £2,000 for two travelling 
scholarships to be awarded for the 
best general knowledge papers. 

Mr. CilHlfrty Winn li Hie liciu oi' 
hU own drama, Even^when he-ia 
describing; SomtfrSfet Maugham, to 
whom he was as much devoted as he 
was indebted, we are conscious that 
this is fits Willie Maugham in con- 
trast to Ihe catty Willie Maugham of 
Beverley Nichols (whose name is not 
included among the 700 entries of the 
Index). The great whose names stud 
the pages are there to decorate the 
author, like sequins on a night-club 


VISITATIONS 


singer s dress. What will ii matter to 
his huge gossip-hungry public to be 
misinformed in a knowledgeable 
aside that Lady Longford's maiden 
name was Elizabeth Harmer 7 He 
informs us of his modest ambition. 
Having seen Sir Archibald Mclndoe 
perform a plastic surgery opcraiion, 
he asked with the inspired fatuity of 
the gossip-writer : 

“Archie, you are doing such amazing 
things here. It must seem such a perfect 
climax for you io your great career. 
Have you miy ambitions still unful- 
filled ? ” 

My companion did not answer for a 
moment. Then he tanked down at his 
broad, spa tu late hands, spreading the 
tired fingers wide. “I want to be a 
good craftsman ”, he said simply. 

I have found in the long course oF my 
writing apprenticeship dial a single 
remark often discarded quite casually 
will Ukimioate someone's whole 
character so that it seems almost un- 
necessary afterwards lo add anything 
to the portrait. Although Archie 
McTndoe and 1 remained close friends 
until bis death, I doubt if he had any 
idea that what be had said actually 
made such a profound impression on 
me that almost unconsciously h became 
the watchword of my own professional 
life. I want to be a good craftsman. 

It may be part of the gossip-craft 
Jo supply ilie un vivid detail: 

“Get rid of him now” I kept bn 
repealing to myself, as I ate mv avocado 
pear with the special sauce that was a 
spicialltf tie la malson. M Get rid of 
him now . . (Our Italics) 

But this is as Infuriating In an auto- 
biography as is the weaving back- 
wards and forwards, never pursuing a 
straight path if a devious one can be 
opened up. 


RMUKKND UiRiANN : The Swan in the Evening. Fragments of an Inner Life. 156pp. Collins. 21s. 
ImJSS tiu^io pi’.rirf irSi 0 d T Vi ? a / r !£ nd * ascribed, w even morc they cannot. 

mb's ThePelf^ iv r rS k Boffi ioVto jSckS ttihlM**^ Whaf" « c . c PV enlMtivcly ’ b,:tl,eori “ dHbot,t ’ 

X! P »h! ™ a ,L’ This does not mean that the Utera- 


uanohier nod P»hifir . Mr i.,, v , i. h is ml hii i u nanu 101 

ftfiaiih’s 3 fl , lu “ l « with a chuckle, “Wait, Just wait ... in the reader. 

ftpp*ars In both a moment he will Start to formulate it’’ The sw„ / ,/.. p ? i e 

Miss Lehmann tries some formula- rhe Swan '« is 

llonsbpwl upon her reading iiwlhor ‘ <- 0Urll f !0 “ 5 Ihe more 

S* sad 0iS5*«It y «? St ,n y *> ul J l t R experience with' the College of moving because the author was 

®^^ofX8feut nr i DOt, like Psychic Science. She IS very tenta- clearly reluctant to communicate lo 

“jeh of Jj ' ° atl [ In tlve, and rightly so. Just as mystical others what to herself was wonder- 


Thi-s does not mean that the litera- 
ture that she recommends should not 
■^ftJUidied; bnt^ierely-'tbtrt-lTer-Trx*- 
perlencc through books is less valu- 
able because it is at third hand for 
the reader. 

The Swan hi the Evening is 
a courageous book, the more 


or 8ainlhS^. ur.V ^ . v* V| * ,(IU ngnuy so. jusi as mystical owe 

&i ' Iifc ‘ CXpCr ' CnCCS ,,ro lnc ^ :,bIe of bcift S f ul. 

*?S C |iS?i ^ jWMtod to her .... - v. ., - 


a par,. 

^4sa e i efliu8 in her 

BACK AT THE RANCH „ 

tfeye? ® a ?DARA Cartund : I Search for Rainbows. 288pp. Hutchinson. 30s. 

^ tbe 80 ul -dS SpfJ ‘[^JS 3? ke at st Martin-in- radio operetta, however far that 
i 'I *** ft X 25^- ! may be. Also other busy times: 

fence not hOmj...The cows were ail named after BreworrYeust is ihe best known und 
feay ctifi ,l vi*ita- the heroides of^nw novels. - . cheapest method of. giving anyone, 

isph : ** "#"• 

i wriuHi she The cows were all flathed. which is - ted from the local brewery. I save ii tn 


i-Itwasattdt^a- 


n were named after the country. • • l 

>f the novels, or even Miss Cartland tells us. too of the 
es of all the noyels. “tremendpiis. success ” of a; bdqkv.u 
oes scholarship hang 'called Bewitchitig W i ^ ’ 

Hi had been prefer* . This was .a docum&ntary abbut women 
know that Canine Id' - Who had fascinated arid intrigued men ' . 
landfc hqtfsein HerU down through the agrs. It was trans- 


~in ‘ '■ ... x Piac9» Miss Cartland is hptfSbin HeffU «Pwn through fee agrs. u was trans- 

2JM :tQ '-!»> JuLi is fordShire, was almp#f^a’ ranch, as l«od into geyetal languages and ponions 

there are slxfv-effi novels signed f^^ud to .the sixth form history.;,., 

'put;- into • by that natoft^ixteS signed by he^' ola8S 01 Harrow - • - ; ' 

wii^i •; married rianfe, BjirbarJ ftlfeCorquo- , An this, and mpthw of Lady Dart* . 

Pf(plfc 7 jL 6 * lier ‘''- dale, and eight historical 1 works mouth. too. What distinguishes Miss > 

; "-W ; fink.ASi'P lM,B " whose titles (such as The Scandalous , Cartland j$, that she is quite often pre, i | 

..H5f[®£SS Car0 L ^ Yi\ 


Some Autumn Books 
from Longmans 


1724 


BRITAIN AND THE BALANCE OF POWER IN 
NORTAJAHERICA 1815-1908 
Kenneth Bourne - 


policy towards the United States. 


ifftirtniterf 63s 


PIRACY AND THE DECLINE OF VENICE 1585-1615 

Alberto Tenenti Translated by janbt and Brian fullan 

An analysis of the Impact of pirate warfare in the northern Mediteiv 
ranean upon the trade of the Venetian republic. The influence of Dirac v 
Ihctt ut both lu tho deollne oCVeufce &ud ii the shift of economic 
power la Bu rope. . v . . illustrated 42s 

A HISTORY OS’ ENOLANb ffeiierftZ Edit nr: w 8 ukdlicotT! 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLAND 1914-1964 
V N Medlicott 

‘A distinguished and Judicious work of schofars/iip.' DAn.vTEr.TOEAPH * 
drahufito^ orlsfiMl contribution to Uieunderafqndina of British fwSgn 
policy between the wars , , , readable, lucid, accurate atid dbiec iiv&, ‘ tiur n 
EDUCATIONAL aUPPLESmPW . . 42» 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE General Editor; ddnys UAf 

EUROPE 1880-1945 
John Roberts 

This book provlileB a guide to the most Important ohingcA In European 
history between 1880 and 1946, Including topics which are- not political 
In the conventional sense. . 42s 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE SEA 

C John Colombo; Qo Sixth Edillon Revised diid brought up to date I 
This definitive standard work deals In a comprehensive and authorita- 
tive manner with the High Seas, Territorial waters, Rivers and Straits, 
the legal, regime of warships and merchant ships, the international 
regulation or shipping and overseas commerce and the rules of neutral- 
ity and naval warfare. 6 guineas 

liRWINIMEiRQRM^ — rr 

C Wilfred Jenks 

•Dr Jenks combines the wisdom of a scholar and Ihe responsibility of an 
international Civil Servant with tne clear understanding of the problems of 
our age and the part that the law can play In meeting them.' lawouarpian 

BEOWULF :: T •. '■“ : TT — 7^“7; 

E Talbof Donaldson 

TIiIb now prose translation preservos the moat striking olvaracterlstlo 
of the stylo of thB original— the contrast between the extraordinary 
richness of rhetorical olaborttlon and the. barest Simpllolty of etate- 

toeht.,;-;^,; ,-. t • '• , , , iv;-. '• . fnaa 

A 6ibE TO ENBLISS LTFERATtlRE S&ttrid'BdftfO* I 
F W Bateson 

feri a new view of ihe history 
veattve, and full of audqdom 
as well as eji foyaole;' (Of the'. 

: cased 30s 

. . . .. 'I- " paper 16a 

VESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Stophei Monir^; '; ■ 

A raneseasinent of.bhe Greek, Roman and Christian contributions to 
poll bloal thought, : , . fc • . .. 42a 

'-I *• . It ■ r 1 1 .~t * i.i. ■ ■ ■ i ‘ 

FREEDOM A Kew Analyels Third Edition . - 1 



book is bn attempt toniarlCy the meaning of freedom, and thus to 
illuminate an ancient problem s phlloBppljy and politics: . .. . i . 15$. 

-AiBfijwrybrbooM^ which wiBjprovlde botU'tekte'qhd background read- 
ing at all levels -from tlfe jvlth form to poattfradiiato acndi$8. -M6st 
volumes have not preytoualy been optatoabls m ^hcjgliph hra^l atlons , 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL CLOCK second English Edition 

Atoyiesd editlqif'bf Professor BtUmlug’d infetoduc^ory general account 

interested . 

in the rhythmical aspects of oraanUmAaWMr mwold tmrellcal and 
praoUcallntpUcamm. ’ tnnmxQt the^rat jSh^feh ei)moa;lD64j papal- 24a 


tu the rhythmical a. 
praoUcallhni^attot. 
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Art and Architecture 

PLANS AND ELEVATIONS 

John Mansbridge : Graphic History of Architecture. 192pp. Batsford. £2 10s. 




Anyone proposing l 0 work through 
5,000 years of architecture in fewer 
than 200 pages must he ready for an 
intellectual forced march : Mr. 

M a n sb ridge's book is more strenuous 
and breathless than most because of 
the quantities of material displayed 
(about 2,000 drawings in all) and 
because of his chosen comparative 
method. As the blurb says, ” that a 
■ingle volume should cover the whole 
of Western architecture ... is 
remarkable enough ". It would be a 
very remarkable volume Indeed 
which could cover so much, but of 
course this one does not ; and u /list 
impression that too much has been 


attempted in a smallish space is not 
dispelled by n closer inspection of 


and 


Mr. Mans bridge’s crowded 
sometimes confusing pages. 

The crowding, however, is deli- 
berate, for the idea is clearly to show 
as many things as possible in simul- 
taneous relationship to one another; 
it may be necessary, therefore, to 
put up with some confusion to get 
the fullest measure of comparative 
analysis. The method in principle is 
not new; but this book is certainly 
not just the lazy picturc-gazcr's 
Banister Fletcher, though it is clear 
that Mr. Mansbridge has leant 
heavily on this and other books. The 
student must be prepared to work 
pretty hard to get all or even mpst 
of what It hRS to teach. It is a relief 
to find a book, which, aimed at a 
broad class of readers,, nevertheless 
does not pretend that its subject is 
easy, or seek to present it without 
tears. But some, of the strain seems 
unnecessary, as information flashes 
by m telegraphese, isometric draw- 
ings take off into the air or sprout 
mysterious lines and ellipses, and 
large-scale details jostle against or 
overlap tiny facades. 

But the reader will find that the 
longer he spends with Mr. Muns- 
br Edge's book., the more rewarding jt 
is : he basati erupted sdhvethtng, which 
is interesting and perhaps important, 


and he has largely succeeded. The 
principle behind the book is that 
architecture is essentially a visual art, 
and (hat its appreciation and analysis 
and the way to demonstrate its his- 
tory and the principles of its growth 
.iind change must likewise be visual. 
So there is no le.u that one can cull 
a Lcxt, but there arc great quantities 
of drawings with ha idly more than 
captions: buildings are shown in 
plan, in elevation, isomcfrically, in 
cut-outs, and sometimes in all of these 
ai once. Side by side are sketches of 
related designs, constructional dia- 
grams and others, not always easy to 
interpret, illustrating the rules and 
mathematical principles on which a 
design has been based. 

A representative page on Hawks- 
moor shows three of his churches in 
isometric and partly cut-out views, 
so that facade, plan and interior can 
all be seen at once; small sketches 
show how the tower of one has been 
built up. and another juxtaposes 
Hawksmoor's own reconstruction of 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus with 
the steeple of Si. George's that he 
based on it ; two more show the con- 
struction of an elliptical window- 
head. And so on. Other 
pages contrast, for example, char- 
acteristic Gothic cathedra I plans 
and elevations in different coun- 
tries, sornew hftt' 

Fletcher manner, or show the devel- 
oping use made in England of the 
Roman orders, with contemporary 
drawings of the orders themselves 
superimposed, or the changing pat- 
terns of the English medieval church 
in outline, plan and detail of sculp- 
ture. 

The amount of information that 
Mr. Mansbridge has worked Into his 
space is remarkable. The patient 
reader will rarely be muddled and if 
he perseveres, he will learn much. No 
words can reveal so persuasively as 
well-selected drawings the principle* 
of Iho optical corrections to Greek 


temples or of illusionist paint ings on 
the vaults of Baroque churches, or of 
the reinforcement of concrete. Mr. 
Mansbridge i.s at his strongest in the 
details of construction ; here above all 
his claim to have produced a graphic 
history is justified by the skill with 
which his juxtaposed drawings tell 
their story. .Sometimes, it is true, the 
message is expressed a shade loo 


be told will come away with an 
accurate picture of the information 
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ON THE SPOT 


Germans who “generate R 1 

set down as follows: ” 1-J83 Martin dit^ wi!^^ • 

Luther- !540 Protests thence Pro- at K ^I*****£\ 


, . n»siA \ Africa in Search of Democrtay. 189 pp. Rout ledge and Kcgnn 
Paul. 20s. 


Icslaui) against (he Roman Church 
leads to i he Reformation " ? This 
appears in the middle of a couple of 
pages which incredibly attempt to 
summarize 350 years of political, reli- 
gious and cultural hisiuiy in word 



AChro„„,o B ic„, ConunPnrary „ pon Br. tWl Cc.on.al 
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NANCY MITFORD’s 


THE LADIES OF ALDERLEY 

A moaf entertaining book which shows that 
the two principal correspondents were worthy 
ancestresses of the wittiest writer of our time. 

Illustrated 35s.’ 


MARGUERITE DURAS' 

THE RAPTURE OF LOLV;. STEIN 
"She Is able to enthrall .the reader by • 

: : meticulously recording obsessive situations 
and emotions that resemble real life so 
■ ■ ■ enthralling" 

THE TIMES 30s. “ 


r 


J. Me G. LE CLEZIO’s 

41 masterly translation 7 exactly 

. c **?. h .® 8 jtKfrtood of this packed and sombre: 


Greenwich, which « 

!:'! n| y Hawksmoor's; v2j- - 
IJnir great houses" i, 37'j 

t winch lour 7 1 Thn ! 

made on one page lhai \ 

Uaroque churohe,* 3 

and Ansi rin- were buik I 
on another that wuugu iron if' 
made helure 1760. The pZeJ 
^rnte the (hickening of ft 
columns in a Greek temple hih 
dimensions ihe i wrong way round *, 
speed of light is decimated; link 
ol Easton Ncston Imply thatiiTj 

th-f| U «r V e H B " , ,tS . archite<:t was ei^ 

Z tah ■’ *4 

FmaMy, it must be said that ta 
.elahve wcighimg is sometimes p 
posterous and very confusing. 7 k 
hundred years of Italian palu 
design from Michelozzo to Gwtiii 
a. shoved into two pages under to 
heading _ Renaissance- Barque' 
(Mannerism i s excluded. £ 
Michelangelo and Giulia 
are not), while Palladio thnbstwo 
pages to himself. Thouri the Wen . 
tieth century gets extensive it v «t 
patchy treatment (no meniion o' 
Aalto or Reidy.yet Iwo pages each 
vki llti I 

■munej*)r«-*fflt nineiccffiT centtuy t 
given, cxcept for France and Amelia 
a brief dismissal. Horta is represeuf. 
by one cast-iron column, Viot> 
Due by one wrought-iron os;‘J 
even this is better than the ay 
little sketch of the GlasgwJJ 
School entrance which, logethrtri 
the unhelpful phrase “Artk* 
veau 'Vis all we see of Madobt 
The Gothic Revival migfu t 4 
never have occurred. The drsM/^ 
the Berlin Schauspielhaui at'dj 
misses the grandeur and is>eati« 
daring— indeed almost (he 
point — of Schinkel’s design td 
no one looking at that of the ffe>> 
School of Art could see any rod 
for thinking Van de Velde an in^ 
an l architect. Among names ffisc/ 
altogether' are Ledoux. A** 
Cockerell, Thomson, StuA.^ 
Butterfield, Olbrichl. White. wW 


(V BusiJ. 1 > 1 C former United Party 
v ' - - leader, wrote this book 


Sffc «*' «« voluntary exile in 
Lin and before the overthrow of 
p^deni Nkrumah. The author has 
. ...I.. L..n lie M null- 


inlly been criticized as a poli- 
hni not even his severest cri- 


iLjjl'blll - 

fa an doubt his sincerity and his 
Kidepa* distinction. ■ 

. Dr. Hilda V greatest con- 

V to Ghana's cause has been 
bis persistent /ailh in the possibility 
ofdemiieracj in Ghana- -and indeed, 
la Africa genfentlly. It shines through 
ihf pages of this work, not us an ill- 
founded anor/oniil attachment, hut as 
ijnlislic judgment, based on a sound 
mlysis of Ihe facts seen in their his- 
torical perspective. 

{low, with Nkrumah ousted nnd 
Ghana trying to find her direction 
wee again, much of what Dr. Busiu 
has written here is being pul into 
practice in his country. 

Consider some of the tenets which 
be rets out in these pages : 

Democracy b founded on respect for 
tin human being— every human being 
. , . every man ... . should have cer- 
tain civil liberties without which no 
social order can be characterized as 
democratic . .. Therefore, au impor- 
tant lequiremeru ...C qt the success of 
*?"■«*’* |, tiikitiiih-, and it can be 


cryptically, and the best-intentioned and diaornm th* ,«■ . 

ssheiMris 

^ed7o h 're l i a te" ld " 18 * deUlil “ SUp ' ?°™'' ed . wi ‘ h ! jMe picturc.^oMr,.",™ 
ever so naked and without oral expla- 

apparently Uirough a piece of clumsy ™ * 

embroidery, and even when we find t" n ? d l 0 Lw P fnd the 1^ 
that we probably ought to be read- } ^ hc conceplio n ® h 
Z . ri,Ihcr ‘han, "cross, 

rne impression is not much more 


nations. The unprepared general 
render is likely to be daunted. It is 
a problem indeed to determine for 
whBt ktnd or age of reader the book 
Is meant: much of it is elementary; 

Hi I* CAM* a J,,.,..! ... . * * 


out some drawings would be beyond salisfyinu. 

SH y « bUt 2? van . ccd SLUciems: > ct on So Ihe book would really be jm- 
the page there is nothing to steer the proved if a« the words were dropped 
reader between them. The few expla- ex «pl for the bare few needed as 
naiory words that Mr. Mansbridge connectives between the drawings A 

noting. It more serious drawback is that many 


equalled by the execution. TO nnj 

seem a forniktaW a i rra y. trJ 
plainlR, and it docs 
from an otherwise iHCinaUiM^ FJ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 30a s 


L. P . . HARTl-£Y'S^:V; . ■ i :■■■■,* 

Wf NOVELIST'S RESPONSIBILITY " ' r ' 

’ -Tnia collecilon, do fn lhated by hl^Qlark 

Nathaniel Hawthorn. . kS&kvJ v ' 


irom All oinerwiM: . 

of work, which 

ngement Jo perfect ItsdJ I . ^ 
be one of Ihe most 

produced ^ Z Zffi 
“camyZfr;. &J* h ' y T **« orU-d-qa^e. The const, ucS . SSfSS so often one of .to*' 
> ha , Ve t0 o ff er m a diagrams and details are good' but ekasneratine 
In * U ®?P that- one is taking Mr. Mansbridge’s technique is not by P 

V!Sgi bCS - ° 4e ?etS a W8Ue suite^to hi"s per- ' ' ; ^ 

. T . ' ■ spectlve and isometric drawings, Ho • 

of S; Denis, 1144, in'- a PI»MpMy uses pen and wash, with 
Wed a lyrical form of construction P er ^ ia P s occasionally soft pencil as 

b i e t 

EShJS 1 „ or 8anfe whole* ;, and' which ought to be precise ■ Tt tinW D ■ 

Plain s, 


•ancient 

. Karl ScbBOLD -’ 

litre Nachborrt.: 373?* 

West Ber jlq I Ptopy 


ujd to ie une of tfte..tuust IrtVporlRnT 
nuraturitiln w Otmotralic society. . . . 


tvnydeBoiratic community must have 
dlcciive (hecks on Jr rulers. . . . These 
iwBian associations can be a training 
puad wr good citizenship. 

one ji -.being instilled into 
u/u naans now through the Centre 
wr Civic Education, of whose 
IrusItK Dr. Busiu is the chairman. 
uKtr importance is much greater in 
i country where ihe mass of the clcc- 
wrate are unsophisticated and where 
, < ^ lrt ocraik ideuls hnvo been 
nmpled underfoot by a dictator 

in Britain, ' lor example, 
, re *l«y a re taken for granted. 
U * sense, therefore, Dr. Busiu '.s 

JSS*# S a tc xi book, nnd the 
ota-eis, which Ghana makes of study- 


ing it will bo the bed test of it-, 

wurlh. 

It bus u fur wider ini crest, however, 
because the author has provided an 
excellent assessment of much ol' the 
political thinking which inspires the 
new African states. For instance, he 
scls out Lite various inlcrpi elutions of 
African socialism, dealing particularly 
with the views of President N ye re re 
of Tanzania, President Scnghur of 
.Senegal and the Kenya Government 
in its Sessional Paper on the subject 
in |9f>5. He also looks at the com- 
munixL approach as exemplified by 
the Russians, the Chinese and 
Nkrumah. 

Me is objective and realistic, and 
he is not afraid to voice unpopular 
criticisms. Discussing British colonial 
practice, for example, he praises its 
administrative legacy, but is (justifi- 
ably/ scathing about its failure 
to inculcate the basic ideas 
on which British democracy is 
founded, such as the provision 
of status and assistance to the loyal 
opposition. And in his section on 
Tanzania's special one-party system 
he concludes that “ while it is evident 
that the Tanzanian one-party experi- 
ment shows concern both for the 

Rule i»f I .U \V nnd r.M- ihv right-. n{ 

the individual, limilntipn&iaberenUn 
the' system *re -also manifest ”, 

Essentially, Dr. Busia follows his 
own prescription: 

All peoples can achieve and practice 
democracy, if they have enough faith 
ami conviction in its values. . . . Those 
who have the courage, and enough re- 
spect for the African to point out the 
shortcomings of contemporary political 
experiments, as measured against the 
ncccpled and avowed standards, per- 
form n valuable service for democracy 
as well as for Africa. . . . 

The result is a book which should 
explode quite u lot of myths, and 
Which .should cause some of those 
who claim that Africans are incap- 
able of managing their own affairs 
to reexamine their opinion. 


“ lit all (his the writer was inure than 
a reporter, she was a mediatory agent 
between (lie thinking in this country 
and the doing overseas.” Nut for 
the first Lime the unde ■ rated blurb 
has put a finger on it. Dainc Margery 
Per ham's work in the field in Alrieii 
and at NulUckl, combined with her 
l.ugard volumes, have seen to it that 
she marches into history, alongside 
the Colonial Office, as an institution. 
What she Inis done for the individual 
students of African affairs, whether 
from home nr overseas, no one could 
ever quantify. But her services u. 
colonial scholarship and her tireless 
efforts to awaken public opinion in 
this country to the problems of first 
cementing and then unscrambling an 
Empire have been (though she would 
be the last to claim this) profound. 

This book brings together leading 
articles and letters, contributed 
chiefly to The Times, as well as' the 
texts of lectures. and broadcasts on 
subjects as varied as the New Zealand 
Mandate over Western Samoa, -juts 
on Ihe Copperbell, indirect rule, the 
future of the Kenya settler, and a 
Sierra Leone mobile canteen in action 
in war-scarred dockland. Running 
through each page is an inlormed 
Sympathy for the men on the 

uoUtnuil ** 0*0 who l her ilUtricl 

^officers qr her own particular heroes, 
l.ugard end Cameron. But ' that 
sympathy is matched by what one 
can now see to have been a quite 
exceptional appreciation of the hopes 
and problems of the African fvtthtc. 
At times, no doubt, Miss Pcrham 
was a thorn in the flesh of both 
Downing Street nnd the settler 


communities. And there is no quex- 
linn that the latter bled more freely. 
But since her opinions were based 
not on mere dash ings i 0 and fro, but 
on solid scholarship, painstaking and 
sometimes painful journeying and 
care fully cn instructed judgments, no 
une could have failed in respect her 
conclusions. 

Now that the Colonial era — for us 
at leust in Africa— Is past (Rhodesia 
and Swaziland excepted), it is instruc- 
tive to turn to the index of Dame 
Margery’s book. What lakes pride 
ot place 7 " Indirect Rule ” (and thus 
‘‘Liigard " and “ Nigeria "), " Native 
Administration ”, " Commissions " 

and “Closer Union in East Africa”. 
By contrast " self-government ” (let 
alone independence), " development 
planning " and " higher education ” 
play a minor role. This is a telling 

shorthand •- conimejUa/y on British 
colonial aims Hnd policy between the 1 
end of the First World War and the 
emancipation of the sub-continent. 

But one would be duing Dame Mar- 
gery less than justice by inferring 
from this that she had no eye for the 
future. On the contrary, her essays 
and letters were constantly pointing 
the. way forward. She saw the dan- 
gers inherent in an African- plural 


to pitch Ethiopia's territorial claims 
loo high. 

To the reader of the late 1960s there 
is a prophetic ring in nlmosi every 
page. Most students in search of a 
gem will sling their pick instinctively 
M her various essays on Central 
Africa .They will' not go unrewarded. 
Commenting ou Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins's (Lord Malvern’s) visit to Lon- 
don in July, 1939, to discuss the find- 
ings of the Bledjsloe Commission, 
Dame Margery wrote to The Timex: 
Our leading ministers have recently 
made before the world very large claims 
for our Empire as one where subject 
peoples advunce towards self-govern- 
ment. The steps proposed are not com- 
patible with this claim. They would re- 
move what many of us regard as onf 
only moral justification Tor retaining so 
large a colonial empire. We mav be sure 
that European claims will be fully nnd 
ably voiced. The future interests of the 
unrepresented Africans are wholly de- 
pendent upon (lie willingness of people 
in England to study and to urge them. 
It is pleasing Hi find one domestic 
prophetess be ribboned with honour 
in her own lifetime. 


society. She repeatedly condemned 
file econonuc fallacies of the transient 


labour forces so beloved of successive 
South African Governments. She 
warned or tried to warn British 
opinion of the spread of apartheid 
northwards to and across .the Zam- 
bezi, And she equally pleaded with 
the Emperor, on his restoration, not 


Macgibbon nnd Kee ask us to 
point um that Witold Gombrow- 
icz's Ferelydiuke, referred to in last 
week's leading article, is still in 
print, us' it h»s been since its publi- 
cation in T 961.' They are publishing 
Gombrowicz'x latest novel, Cosmos, 
next month. . ■ • 

The Bodley Head inform us that 
Josd 'Donnso's Este Domingo, re- 
viewed here on October 12, will be 
published by them next February 
under Ihe title This Smiilav. 
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• S Qmmbrlap.:. The Press in Developing Countries. 
wy University. Press, London : Methuen. 34s. 


fk.rj.-~r os ; 

189pp. 


fe'J^flad’s surve 
^fc o£tUc ,, lhi _ 

und- Latin America 


rev lakes in 
rd world *'-• 


could be achieved in China, that 
country would be open to the great 
technical innovations dial have truns- 


‘'ttrtifaiiv "iSJ t fiswisnipli ic«t lly and . fanned, the press in Japan. He sug- 
srt ^' Wl1 ^ P4 r ' ecsls 11 form of agreement under 


feta nrohlS ^ 0 Srty ’ W,lh pi l r ' &*** 1 - 

pffsj in difFerrnl 8 don ? mon t0 lhc }? hich ■ovcrnmenls might lake adver- 
H, j - . • Using space in newspapers and adds: 

to be 3 mcn ‘ a PPe 4 H,on occnsion j! W, 00 augment might lay dqwn 
k ■ . en na ive, notablv when he a " P # P era meeting certain mini- 
rde of ihe press n,ul " >*undurds should be used for 
22* S' te remarks with the SOvcrnmcnl advertising, without dis- 
In brief, the press in a crimination on grounds of editorial 
SSEgWr kfCSAS P.o!|oy.” (Cynie.aiy.one may add 


w.m instrument lh . . - . 

J ^ ^iiil and economic pro- ■■ hft ! “ W developing countries 
m ‘ -^^Sr^Phy4h(U his stidy SU( i! 1 1 a , rt enlightened policy would be 


is™ 


unlikely tp. commend 



s interesting things to say 
the wider isspes. of principle, and 
above all the vexid question of free- 



^f2i b ^X? r > the oxtrao rdi- 

*oi\ (j Sommer I ad's •'« ’v**u,hiwiiwi ui h«- 

information dom nnd; responsibility, in young 
!i«na Ked tn.ih.~t. «i ■ r . nations. He comments, with «juc- 


tal0 ^ tL -And natrons. He comments, with 
he housed cmcl t . ru ^ ! , " practice, press free- 
Comifliirih dom ta related, more to political 
& 0 -,^ e Y h ^qUra- Division of P h *!° s dP h ^ and national traditions, 
tfcrf...,!' 0 *pqd iffict tqf produce » thatl t0 lhe letter of toe law.’ 


, . %Ti VO rtffy novefs frdm . 

■ taAi6akT AND THE NAHOU^ CASt 

ife^s-.'-And . f s.'SKfc* i.'' ; ' 


^? «jthQr k - \ . .-'tries, reco, 



staff to the on,y bc a iran«MhaI Stage -m media- 
in corkin'- dcvdoDptejiUifToliuye ih to^Bign: hands 
Tv?-' • m ■- Ce ^ HIn ' an institution so Vital to -political life 

and progress is an a(fron(.io national 

a text- pride, which wilt be tolerated only whijp 

'J.,.. rnnonuakla uinniiri’ln lh«.irrtv- 


futu re. foc^froteign -owned 
pi ess in an indepytijeSfcbuhtCy } this can 
wnal stage .in media 


training The solid array, of fads and figurta 
. antee , q . is occasionnlly lightcned by such tit- 
lil^baUsts; IbllS HS the fact that in ■ rural. Inaifi 1 
. "-^hereby ’ thp^ resale vsJ'ue of old newspapers 
irovjfft news- asVwjtite paper copstifutes fi serious 
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Poetry 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY NOVEMBER 2 1967 


PURSUIT AND LOSS 


Till TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY 


NOVEMBER 2 1967 


T he centenary of KrncM Dow- 
sojTs birth appropriately falls 
jn a coniexi of Beardsley exhi- 
bitions, books on Beardsley, maga- 
zines going all Mucha and rival antho- 
logies of Aesthetes and Decadents, ft 
would be unjust if Dowson were to 
be passed over in this orgy of re- 
vival and revaluation, .since it can be 
claimed for him, no less than for 
Beardsley^ or Wilde, that he stood in 
* symbolic relationship to his age. 
His centenary has been observed by 
the republication of Dr. Desmond 
Flower’s standard edition of the 
poems. The present edition, like 
that of 1951, is, with the exception 
of Dowson’s taggings to an earlier 
translation of Volraire’s La Pncelle 
eT Qrlians, complete. 

■9 r * Plow® 1 bus also collaborated 
wrth Mr. Henry Maas in a collection 
of Dowson’s surviving letters. Then- 
work is elegantly and minutely per- 
formed and takes its place with recent 
editions of the letters of Wilde and 
Shaw as an essential document , in a 
period of which gossip has been 
Jcgion and scholars few. The Letters 
of Ernest Dawson supplements and 
pftTtly supersedes the biography of 
powaon by Professor Mark 
Longaker which appeared in 1945 


he died, like so many of his colleagues What they reveal 
of the " Tmgic Generation ”, as soon when he is 
as his constitution permitted. 


The 

dale was 1900, a year that roundly 
marked the end olfin tie slide. It is 
tempting io relate the broken circuit 
of absinthe, absolution and more 
absinthe to an oeuvre which, in Pro- 
fessor Graham Hough’s phrase, 
seems scarcely discernible to the 
naked eye. 

Templing, but not precisely true. 
Dr. Flower’s careful presentation of 
the manuscripts of Dowson’s poems 
reminds one that be was a hard 
worker and he worked as hard at his 
prose. In size, if not in achievement, 
the prose is of some bulk. He colla- 
borated in two novels with Arthur 
Moore (a third novel, the torso of a 
fourth and another entirely of his own 
composition were never published). 
He was responsible also for eight 
translations, some of considerable 
scope. The letters leave an impression 
or courageous industry in unfavour- 
able conditions, but only modify the 
prevailing image of Dowson. 


at the outset, 
writing to his col- 
laborator, Moore, is the pres- 
ence of several possible selves. The 
letters of 1888 and 1889 light up that 
vague but crucial period between 
coming down from Oxford and the 
three or four years of association with 
the Rhymers’ Club. The Dowson of 


society.” The " spiritual mistress" 
was a barmaid of sixteen with some 
literary tastes; the relationship was 
to be conducted in terms of literary 
stereotypes ; Dowson preferred to c«H 
her 


son P r °Posed to AdeM. 
moment when her 1 *■» 
^fretnh- Some bay 
declaration an unCon«w" * 
be reiectfvi The “ *** 


a unset te. She appears in his seems to indienif* u . a SZ* u ,J M 

ir;;. zs&fi Sr ?3 k 

** i* biih-.piri.edly;^: "’““ d ” 

fa . cellou . sly opdergraduate, rary matters; he is innocently 


There is a double irony about that 
image, ft whs established in his own 
lifetime by his friend and colleague. 


and the mere act of assembly places Arthur Symons. Symons, among other 
Dowson s life arid development as things, was a graceful, alert iou 
an artist in a finer perspective. For 
a period of something over eleven 
years there are 403 letters and eight- 
een recipients ; but by far the greater 
number of letters is addressed to two 
friends, Arthur Moore and Victor 
Flarr The letters to Lionel Johnson 
and Vincent O’SulIivun are chief 
among those which have regrettably 
disappeared. 


though serious in discussing the 
collaboration. The friends and ac- 
quaintances of this period were not 
markedly literary; Oxford contem- 
poraries and students from the 
London hospitals. Dowson enjoyed 
the company of this not specially 
exacting group, but what the group 
did exact, however, were the 
usual gaieties of the London West 
End and Dowson half regrets, half 
looks forward to meetings with them, 
aware of himself already as one who 
pays ai once for the mildest dissipa- 
tions. But at this moment he presents 
himself quite differently from the 
dim, will-less figure of the legend, as 
interested in sport, music-halls and 
girls in a frankly uncomplicated 
manner. 

In 1888, his father took over the 
management of the failing family 
business, a dry dock at Limehouse. 
and for the next six years Dowson 


terms with 
m 

have been 1 

bertainly bohaved 


simple A* 

nnuirayl tuUL 

w *n fldrtf, 


warmed by her cuiiuiivnt that ** .Swin- 
burne is catching” and the conceiv- 
ably met a physical courtship is con- 
ducted in trains all over London. 

Like the heroes of his own 
short stories, his motives renin in 
obscure to himself ; he remembers 
Stendhal’s De L‘ Amour and tries 
gently to disengage himself. Lena 
throws up her job, he feels partly 
responsible and becomes afraid of her 
too likely future on the London pave- 
ments. Finally, the girl simply . . . . 

' bolts and he consoles himself by ISSUES £ no , r V hs aft *G *e lb 
reflecting on her cynicism. Perhaps 7 ’ i r . quietly to ft. 

as a reaction to pretences of culture ,ls f c,f : Wl,de had betn t» 

or :t i traded by the physical vitality V1Cl d ' In *be summer of 1895 Duir- 
of a lower-class gi rl. he is soon writing R 1 ? . “P_ an y altempt t 0 mit ^ 

to Moore of a petite affaire with a 

lonari'Aniti’r _ t .. 


practicality iff arranging for 
Wicz to make a will and wil 

A month or two before he hjS 

hlS ,-P r ^ddle-class sKin, 
post ol librarian in ihe London 
ni'bs, as his friend Plarr had£ 
on a grander scale. Thiswa«S 
Lcssful and may have been iheui> 
mg -point of his life. 

The better years in London m 
now coming to «n end. His hfo 


with a .weU-dOvSBpe^TTOe^or-Wr^ 

latest shudder and, in a literary can- Limehouse by day; the West End, 


What a man writes of himself may 
be far from history, but Dowson ’a 
talents were distinctly * cbhfossional 
and it Is the confessional letters in this 
collection tbat are the most fascinat- 
ing. Like bis contemporaries, Dow- 


seeie contributed to ihe toroy of 1896, 
gave a recognizable but high-lit 
account of Dowson, though without 
naming names. Before publica- 
tion, he sent a proof to Dowson 
who passed most of the rhetoric, but 
protested against some points where 
fact and fantasy too violently col- 
lided. From Pont-Aven in Brittany, 
where he had spent most of the year, 
Dowson wrote; 

are riallt ,n ®« u ming my complete 
indifference us to what things may be 
said of me over yonder, and I am con- 
tent lo bs found of sufficient interest 
personally, to 
oh r unique, 
to pin j 


the Rhymers’ at the Crown, the 
Cheshire Cheese and the Fitzroy 
“ Colony ", by night. The talking as 
much as the drinking enchanted him 
and he frequently spent the night on 
some friend’s sofa, H he had the cat’s 
happy aptitude of sleeping where 
night found him ” as Edgar Jepson 
put it. Some of his nights were given 
to sub-editing an old, but by now 
rapidly consumptive periodical. The 
Critic, and Dr. Flower and Mr. Maas 
usefully reprint some of his contri- 


tobacconist's daughter of fifteen. 
This finishes almost as soon as begun 
for by this time he has met and begun 
to fall m love with Adelaide Foltin- 
owjcz, the eleven-year-old daughter 
or a Polish restaurant keener. The 

though Adelaide, with her 
colour and slightly crooked 


itiB * 


Modern History 

RED letter day for the central 

mraCHffffl* SiFPHEN Fay, and HfiiO Yoi-nci : The Zinoviev Letter. 219pp. Heincmann. 30s. 
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few * h “ i, ‘ . rcccnt 

k h«ve troubled to take all- 
£ £* .1 Ih« «vjdcn« hw 
reasonably certain that the 
tau, ,f 1*11 

i forgery- Unfortunately two very 
owerfui institutions, the Foreign 
pittfliHi the Conservative Party 
r fl |nl Otljce. were., at the time 
tafy committed to a belief in il< 
luthwvcil)., Nn corporate . body, 
ctiritaiUthe pei sons concerned 
4 iie disappeared from the scene, 
likes to stand convicted of flagrant 
(rfor -orworse— in a matter of such 
notoriety. Neither of these inslilii- 
liitos will any longer positively assert 
^authenticity of the jellcr: but no 
tocourageinentwill be given to reopen 
tfc question. Memories ure lading. 
Documents have been dispersed or 
destroyed (the Foreign Office recently 
dmitted that. one of these hod dis- 
ippeafed — presumably . during a 
spring-cleaning of old files). The inci- 
dent might be expected to slip away 
taw history with the riddle unsolved. 


„ I Tlte bool; now compiled by three 
wandering began. There wri fed J young Journalists will, for a short 
mnnS ‘o nIl°? S ,! tlent,in 8 ^ pahi- I time at lead, rullle these tranquil 
— y. , . . or rest Klein I „j erS- Evidence' of a kind that the 


itself, 
warm 

nose, was an unlikely folaf woman. 


was to be in constant need ol money, 
Like the last letters of Wilde, Dot 
son s between 1895 and f899 are V 
of embarrassment^ ap nej^Joam 
this"p51ft(I the^nSSv but «ni 


At 


ous figure of the publisher L 


Smi tilers entered his life. Now A 1 Ihree Ruaian dmigrds who had car- 


The letters between 1890 and 1893 
provide a fairly full record of Dow- 
son’s best years. He makes many 
friends, the novel The Comedy of 
Musks is published, his poems receive 
modest notice and although his life 
is busy, the letters arc frequent. In 
March, 1891, he tells Moure that he 
has been writing “ verses in flic man* 


Dowson had decided not to pro- 
mise with security. hack-lraLi 
for Smithers represented sock >3 
of freedom to die his own W 
Nothing much else rcniaiotdib 
health ‘had gone; his gift foriwj 
had gon6,^nd Adelaide was teth 
seemed also lo withdraw fitfflik** 
intimate friends, Moure ud Hut., 
who hud been associated & 
years of hope and who 


SSSIS; WbSd'JS “hSSkS- 1 S ^Th^Cuk oMhe^CfVld^ 1 '^ ner ot «» French ' • 5 yn.boli s ls he thought, scp.ra.cd taW 

. SSSSSft .SMM 

. w ^ ch * barely summarized, lurid account of 


appears; to fall iiito the paradigm of been peacefully 
decadent ambivalence, and futility. m ° nths e b plemc _ . 

He inherited’ fraij health and instu- Thc ph r ases'sugge3ted “ 
biltly of . temperament from culti- lcssl y disreputable 
vated and unfortunate parents. Hix . m ^ e foe changes, 

SSwStIS “ -ssrir&fistfji 

flvto terms at Oxford. The edi- dra * ficd ^ i nto yet more solitary P |oita,, un, but for him the fifteen- an cxnerimem ■ t u.,« i ai 

sett iSiteJfS t r T5 ab,y ' 8l,8 “ Sv a* f t * hi fe ^ &S&. te «. favourite rhythm of 

■ 8e ;, l , ®*®*°** ll > Bo down may ■ exactly gay to him.” Eor Symons it 
well have been rational rather than J V8S largely a- question of; " Ver- 
tbe least line of resistance to exarai- ”* ,rie IS “ead, long live Verlaine I ” 

.nations. Like many of bis friends «• wns use the same material in his 
. npd acquaintances, Dowson was con-, obituary, of Dowson and In his intro- 
.. verl^.to the Rqman Catholic;; faith, ductlon to. ah edition ; of DomnV 
•• Johnson,- Beardsley find' P,P em s published in 1905 which' was 

Jotm Gray, he appears to have lapsed, ^verftl tinies reprinted. An even ii«i« nn H h-“uni r ’ V — '“t” uu,r * meue tommanuingiy necom- 

He is renjembered for careful, more^ influential mythologizer. was if, ® ^ D , r ' ^ lli ' a ! ni Ac 100 bad after modated to English speech rhythms 

YfW** 1»W'«loriei &■*’***• WS3 “". d ' c l ar ' d ! ha '“ I* h state otheallh combining with onalaS, 

^ "rno«a . ,'st f ,di«i in hes i. "Kb .Dowson 'was ?S„ S ,' Xu i. 'psP^MsionL should ever teen and one fourteen stable ie. 

""'"■'-child's mind and body". All The single iambic line oheefc. "the 


Idler was a ‘forgery has ex islet! fur 
forty year?. -In March', 1928, the 
Sovkt. authorities - announced- that 
AyAtj .trnsird Russian named 
baahelovsky t 'Who^-JiHd>becn con- 
reTaed in the forgery; and he named 


riedil outin Berlin under the instruc- 
Kw&of a Polish intelligence officer. 
nunSiKmg.whsi they were at the 
hint (it ivasTes^ 'ffjan a year since' 
Auden Clwmberlain had broken off 
wlatioDs with the U.S.S.R.), nobody 
fflCreal Britain took much notice of 
hi?; apparently only one newspaper 
«« printed the statement in full.. 

b “l I 9 S 3 f ormer Speaker of the 
rm Chamber of Deputies pub- 
r™ in which he quoted 
r “ n TO Minister of the day as 
Muting ihfcj the forgery was the 

ii ° , 1 Po[ish Deuxiome 
wwu, ;bv 1966 (he 
HW of - the 



widow of 
named 
28 gave 
Sunday 
this 
letter 


men named m the So\ ict stateuiciii of 
1928. Drn/liclnvsk\ had phived 
a minor pari in the alfair. The Polish 
intelligence had apparently been the 
channel through which the forgery 
hud reached the British authorities. 
This very circumstantial story tilled 
in closely with earlier accounts, and 
cun hardly fail lo carry conviction. 
Subject lo any further evidence that 
may come to light, we can now say 
Ihul we know with reasonable cer- 
tainlly how and where Ihe letter was 
forged. 

This leave*, however, two prob- 
lems the handling of the letter by 
the Foreign ( Alice, and by the Con- 
servative Central Office. Though 
interrelated, the two problems are 
really distinct. • The first is the 
■simpler. In ihe -|92t)s few people 
in Cireul Britain had any sympathy 
tor the Russian revolution, and those 
few were not found in the circles 
which furnished recruits to the 
Foreign Ollice or the intelligence 
services. The branch of intelligence 
concerned with acquiring information 
about Russia needed Russian 
speakers. The only British subjects 
who had (his qualification were, 
broadly speaking, former British rc.si- 
dents in Russia who had lost their 
houses, their businesses and most of 
their wealth in Ihe revolution. The 
Russian agvnu wh>>m llicy cmployvO 
were cither " white ” dmigrtfs or dis- 
loyal Soviet -citizens. 

It would he absurd to suppose 
that these circumstances did not con- 
dition the character of the informa- 
tion collected and purveyed. Similar 
considerations applied lo its reception 
in the Foreign Ollicc. Everything 
said on ihe subject, then and later, 
shows that foe genuineness of the let- 
ter was believed in implicitly, and 
taken hs h mutter of course. Nobody 
troubled to argue about it, or to refute 
the quite serious arguments on the 
other side. It was not worth while lo 
discuss a point so obvious. 

The hypothesis of a Foreign Oflice 
*’ plot ” becomes therefore unneces- 
sary. The Foreign Ollice cun be con- 
victed, not of dishonesty, but of a 
purblindnesN bred of the ingrained 
and largely unconscious bins of its 
officials. 1L is even doubtful whether, 
in rejoicing over the blow' which 


Bolsheviks, they paused to reflect that 
it would also strike a blow ui ihe 
Labour Government on the eve of 
the general election. Foreign Ollice 
olliciuls were nol trained to think 
that way certainly iiul the austere 
C rmve. the head of the ollicc. 
who had the responsibility for 


lm Th urn found it difficult to carry 
lull his part of the bargain. 
According lo hi N diary, which has 
survived, and is reproduced in ihe 
appendix lo this book, the next four 
days were spem in frenzied visits to 
secret service contacts, including the 
head, of Md.5, Admiral Hall, the 


foe dispatch of the letter with a note 'retired war-time head 'ofn a vai 'jnidlf- 
of pmlcsl to Uakovskv. the Soviet 
envoi. • 


Much suspicion has attached 
lo Gregory, the Foreign Ollice 
olliciiil most directly concerned 
in the affair. His subsequent involvc- 
nieni in currency speculation showed 
him to have taken a fairly low view 
of his public obligations; and house- 
maid's gossip was quoted for some 
ambiguous utterances attributed to 
him at the lime of the Zinoviev affair. 
But all this is’ &( worst unproved. 
Gregory was a Roman Catholic (a 
point of more significance (hen than 
nowj; he circulated much in Polish 
nationalist circles, where he was 
persona gratiysima ; and he may con- 
ceivably. through his Polish contact?, 
have hud more reason than his col- 
leagues to suspect the real origin of 
the letter. If so, he brushed every 
suspicion aside, and threw himself 
con amorr into the congenial task 
of fanning an anti-Bolshevist cam- 
paign. 

.Thy. pjeseni volume lias liulc new 
to say on rids topic. But, apart from 
the proof of the forgery, it also 
throws fresh though fitful light on 
the role of (he Conservative Parly, 
derived from (he papers of the late 
Conservative M.P., Major Guy 
Kindersley, who was the original 
contact man in the party. 1 his story 
is now the most obscure part of the 
affair, it turns on a former secret 
service man. Im Thurn (unimpetich- 


gence. and the head uf Scotland Yard, 
in an effort in obtain a copy of the 
leiler. It was not that the intelligence 
chiefs were unwilling to divulge the 
damning letter — quite the contrary. 
But they preferred to ii<w other chan- 
nels. The two copies received by the 
editor or the Duiiy Mail apparently 
came, one from Hull, the other from 
an old M.1.5 man. It seems to have 
been rhe knowledge that -the Daily 
Mail was about to publish which in- 
duced the Foreign Office lo jump the 
Sun and send oil its prulesL to 
Rukovsky. 


the Central Ollice for the £7,500 
promised in 192*1. • The story was 
then dilVercni from, the one invented 
for Baldwin. The money was needed 
for the agent from whom he had got 
the Ictiet, a Pole who had emigrated, 
ur was about io emigrate, lo 
Argentina. Prudence or a guilty 
conscience seems to have been at 
work in the Central Office, which paid 
up £5. IX it), lm Thurn was grateful, 
but not satisfied. -On April 2, J92B, 
he wrote two letters —one lo the Con- 
servative Central Oflice asking .for the 
balance of the money to be paid over 
the next ten years through “ our 
agent” to the hypothetical Pole. in 
Argentina, the other (beginning 
“ Dear Ball ” and ending “ Yours 
ever ”) lo the director of parly pub- 
licity ai the siime address; asking for 
“ Ihe recognition previously 


pro- 
mised ” for Kindersley and himself in 
the Birthday honours. He did not get 
• There .the mailer rested for three- ^' s knighthood : it is not known 
and-a-half years. ‘ Whither . lm - Wh?fo« r he got his money. One hon- 
our was conferred oh him — post- 
humously. When he died in 1929, his 


years. Whether , ini 
Thurn ever succeeded in gelling his 
copy for the Conservative Central 
Oflice is not clear. Probably not, 
since he got no payment nt this lime. 
But when in March, 1928, the Labour 
Opposition reopened the whole ques- 
tion in the House of Commons, lm 
Thurn once more offered his services. 
He drafted a statement asserting that 
he hud obtained the Zinoviev letter 
from an acquaintance 'fir Lfindan in 
close touch with comlminisl circles, 
that he had decided to communicate 
it to “ the government department 
mainly concerned ” and. through an 
intermediary, to th e Daily Mail, and 
(hat he at no time received any in- 
formation or help “from any official 
source ”, This statement was read 
bs Baldwin to the House of Com- 
mons. and sufficed to crush Oppb.si 


ably English, in spite of the name), .Hon. protests.' II was a (issue of equi- 
who learnl from one of his friends vocations and direct lies, as M.1.5 


in the Mervicc of the arrival of the 
letter, and. on October 15, 1924 (the 
very day on which MacDonald 
receives! the letter through foe Foreign 
OHice), visited Stanley Jackson and 
Lord Younger, the Conservative 
Party chairman and treasurer, with 
an introd action from Kindersley, 
and offered to obtain a copy of the 
letter for them for £7.5(10. The deal 


aiiaui: .vyuW dj>cied^. jUc lmted- rcntly- 


and the other Intelligence agencies 
must have been aware. • Whether 
Baldwin himself was tricked, or deli- 
berately pulled ■ the ; wool over Ihe 
eyes of foe House, is. ffever likely lo 
be known. The Zinoviev letter was 
never agH ill seriously discussed in 
Parliament. 1 ■' 

Im -Thurn had th«;n reason Lo Ffel 
that lie had performed a real service 
-toAjie.Conste y ii tiv e-Pitftyvatld^imltied 


widow' received from Baldwin & per- 
sonal letter of condolence, describing, 
her husband as “a man who was 
always ready to give himself to lh« 
service of his country”. A remark- 
able epitaph on a Remarkable opera- 
tor. 

The Authors M .The Zinoviev 
Letter have shqwn ‘ skill . and 
pertinacity jn fqrreting out this 
rabbit-vyarren of i-fintrigue. Their 
story is (old in ff'THther undistin- 
guished journalistic style, but without 
embroidery, and vvilh a laudable de- 
termination to stick' io facts which 
can be proved, or established by reas- 
onably certain conjectures. The only 
exception is the last chapter* jn which 
the hypothesis is pin forward font the 
agent who originally, got the letter 
was the famous spy i Sidney Reilly, 
who whs caught and shot by the Rus- 
sians a year lateri 1 This seems to rest 
on ud serious criddlfre at all ; indeed, 
if .the letter was : pissed from the PoJr 
ish.to foe British intelligence, no im- 
' purlanl British agent would have been 
involved. This is a gily : although the 
hypothesis is submitted merely as a 
guess, it detracts 1 a little from the 
sober, matter-of-fact quality of- foe 
-test, oi l hr hook- l. ^ 


which only the " moment ” brings re- 
lefise. A letter to Plarr in Fobruary, 
1 891, comments on “Cynaru”, his 
most famous poem ; 

hu experiment ; the 3 I 
L " " .V — i oave andrines. h favourite rli 

acli!n P hv h ff B beSt '- He JUS,,fles Child |Urtnd John^nli but »nc in which at 
■ by , !. s . un, QUeness, quoting Present my Muse « not quite at her ensc, 

Montaigiie; the play of children is The note of diffidence is tvnical 

serious *££!" Ih? child ^ he was 10 becomti “neasy ilboui 

other ?h!,n c th D Ch,W L 0annot be thc P ocni s candour, but now he 
sfndire hu a ^[J^cj^consclous and doubts what is surely a triumph of 

Of tolWD, v^“ e t0 thBl res °d r ce: the InSble 

S?*.,HS? h Vjctormn nov c* French metre comma ndingly necom- 


calling to me from the ^heMi* 
Slyx.” Yet he was sgi 
able of uinking ntw MPWJ 
Wilde among them. Lffe at 
Avcn, whom, he ' spent 
lime may have been 
but it wns suinetinies 


ro»fr 


The . editors 
Vortal of the 
Dowson versus 


print the 
ludicrous case 
Ihe Baker which *» 


Pro* 
d 



less funny than , tbe version »J*i 
Yeats’s Autobhgnpkt"- 
Dowson came to ^ ol ^ 0 ^f^(ri4zi' 

“’^WSSSSSS 


accomplishments 

j. illustration .. 

-poster. 

:;and;pri 
fjcller i. r 

E riSpner,; drc^tiing his ” owii-lSid '‘ - ^ er 
m ; Thysteridusly offered Vn ' bbca 
*H; epiph^nic '• momeni ” 


required for growth longer lines wjfo tolliW’ monosyl- . TOS . 

■ was precisely what ab es: the falling music of Tenny- SS loSW ^ 

^ , engaged io pm , leltei 


iwmuui at 

.Sffi ' d “■ Tt ■ - 


inany- 
en durable, 
"* like a 


IVWW; moment gone ,,r t,ll w3oiv wnicii'. abpQdredTtr. ^^ , i‘^ , ^ ' - - passion j s wasi 

L-Jfest. ““*«> de&ve. «t?aSitaiS' , a ^ h ;A 

i^i ilhiwa L _ ■( «w»_‘ a »*i ■ . , r 

shows chiefl. 
ent for enter' 
pedpie— and 

•imiigery. of' PQw^V~v^j»*'toidg 7o ^ * Y " ^ ‘ of dForiteito, 

foe bW glad-inadbrother Roch- 'altjlier -!1 01 Ihe r s i a WA by «'hich.he 

the aooari- estor. Bnrha (as fotefprefea^ ^bv ■■ ^thei i toeSth-centurv^ SHnShA M folnos. He has no horlzhh, arid 

*£ iltalKt, in Yankee :pnd 

n: Zola doesn.t.go 

,. Tbl ' ~ ' 

.communication *nW . • 


, fheah thht Oblpwhit Verlaine who can ij |he ^ 
iiefly Js b an incomparable Tal- « sustain^, b y - Di^ 
ntorii)* into the souls of vulgar potentialities of \ he . s > 0 f ^ 
^Un,the judicial artihi had little . 'fc? to* 

of Flaubert & the . Hnn^mirrs. i ...lu .Tne role . H ".vLiHf, 


^oghphy 


DUELS, DRAMAS AND DEBAUCHES 

iagamiiack; Pushkin. 320pp. Chapman mid Hall £3 3s. ; -.-..a., ... .! 




has alftady dealt 


picture of his character and charm. 

T ■ . But what of Pushkin foe poet, the 

™ K lf i P ov ’ if was dramatist, the prose-writer 7 it 
wkwukni , hal sooner ° 1 ' would not be an exaggeration to say 
pen to Push- ■ • ‘ 


wh it,T nils al« 

ATJL Tl,, :* enev ’ 




. j - that the reader would learn' more 

iitr 4 ki P from half: an hour, with Mirsky's 

SS T r ’ ^ “Magorshack^ 's History of Russian Uteruture. It is 


Wt' is 

■‘“wh 

N»r:. j ^«lftr W°; 


sky s 

classical overtones of the poem 
basic message or the preoccupation 
with Fate. 

Haris Godunov gets even sparer 
treatment: after the somewhat qires- 
tiunable statement to the effect that 
book "'a* 'bf^mpby 'S. ' Velhihis “ ***'»** wilh conlewporury 
Indeed'’. ftS . ; n V the^ 

WmiHi bio - But.JTRe hluih docs claim that out 

the the book relates the (urbulen t events Pushkin 
However of Pufokin'k life to hit* writing, 
appear. ] t i s precisely when Mr. Magar 

iineuf 

deviutes; 


and his school), nothing about the comments "are hused on a (jrbfo'un^ ’pftet and his firtei' -ielf-ab^orpi ion in 
sical overtones of the poem's understanding, of humanity and a the raw qf credlian'7 The fantastic 


understanding, of humanity amt a. the joys qf credtion'7 The fantastic 
.sympathy for the tragic undercurrent events of Pushkin's life cannot escape 
of life". Thirty or so mojrV line* are being dull if we know nothing of 
then devoted fo foe plat. Other works what 1 lay behind his mpndane activi- 
(llnsttm ,«»</ : Lyudmila, 1 . The Cantu- ties and If we 'fcanhrtV perceive his 
skip Cnpflve tnui Count Nitfin. forex- passions te- prujfc^sibhafisrn as a. 
ample) receive equally • superficial writer, Indeed. cart "we begin 1 6 


BIS, d|^! jjL ? pftWflp*. and cotufox- J>»ogmphi«i I narrative and de 



cr ^ i f m ‘ th{ ! 1 . he beCl,m ^' ent-nsled ? nt | [SULdt xhenLvl P*^V. ft can be saWfoat Ukfojj. jjnot bM.fwri 

a IKL misprints 


sirrtfiar j^afoc^n;afid. j s6nr for foe good mbmorit of ?°. ^ r Llt’s reportue.;Tbl 
‘Crs we flnd London ' .communication in * ?.* James I . . “ - 


the cons<rijffin8 
What are you " ot 

generally : the m* l J*^ r y . jnltVg' 

action! I * 


well obtrudes.' Indeed, tviSce re- u«s adjectives and u«5 ra 

I expect, ’.‘ works Wholly : pr ^ 4l people truthfully, wilhoiit masterly way. Bui Wj; 

ion. a paragraph or Lwo,e/i pas- ct^.AH'nn of the "fourth un i ly ’ t the , w hCn 7 . vS ; y r _ .'si 



ttfjl Sidled iiffofoU rh'nnb J ars * iat * t mention, a parag 

Hint (because,, du 


murderer and some of the monks poclr V . * l j 1 .” 

^omic figures f i. He which t isiust: (" Bodijj^Dva ’‘.occurs severai rirne^ 

Il ? e r ‘ r He Dla v” as lhe ***** as s-iy\ng that Pushkin often ftlfhoug i The jmlwt . iets it right), 
characters jo the play as . Stives w\ uses them in a Thdre . s tin, eii)«staiit system of 

ort of transliteration (thlis Gnedidi and 
them?- Cjnediit/i,: slr/ri.t^Y’ Fae’Vsky ■ and 

*Vk'7ifAH’ ; «7Fji^ v " fourth unitv ” tthe wnen ? wnerq,/ • ...wny - 1 ' Such NiRm^h^.^^tgqrsk and 

le menu - ^original work "mentipR of Zhi. 

for. 


bbMt^bo- -tbe 
Russian * ^ - confli^cT foe'traU 

S nine-! menthnefly on the contents. Thisfie Bboll | the!: iff he rent 
a ot j .' db^s for example. with .TW Gypslei. . w ]thm the piny 
... nothing on the pyroriic fores 

hmg on Mr. 

Gypsies pefuqff; 

was the first major wor{c in which .;' 


-r— «vlu . x irmunsky or 

'or artistic Qukas sky. for mstynce ; and Tpma- 
s poem ”, *te\y r * Wk hardly be do-. , 
| - poems”, ttrfo<4**a-Whgrtt(foy). T^dtiJlulfil'^- 
unsurpassed poet”. Uond -Ure ‘good. ' K':?'- ’ ' 


• But snys lto,h[n 8 on ! bc Py ro 

Wilt Ji*. ' . elenifctits in the siiucldrc; nothing 
the tevoluthSfip ry style. iThe] Gyp 
was: the first major worjc in wh 
Phshkip : broke awjiy; from the vag 
vocabulary of Zhtikc 
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ASTRONOMY 

Old and New 


E. AGAR BEET 


Fash President Rrtthh .4 fi’<n. As'ich-Uahm 
author Of The sky ami Its Mvstvrivs 


A baric soiu-ce mul reference bnok for 
amateur asiTonontcrs, rich in information 


on the new discoveries, ciniinnvni and 
controversies mid with up-to-date photo- 


graphs, liy u great auiintriiy. ' 2tfe ptw.r. 
41 photographs. . 25 1- nti 


A Short History of 
Spanish Literature 


JAMES It. STAMM 


Associate Pmftwstn «/ Spauts h nut/ 
Porlltgnrsc. Mew York University 


Uniform with AlirxiiMdmwi : A History 
of Soviet Literature. 1917-64 (13/6 net) 
myA Posner: The Romnnco Languages 
<16/- net). An auihorilnlive iwpcrhack 
with special cmplusi* on the20iltc ntiiry. 
274 pages. 1.1-6 net 


Regional Analysis 
and Economic 

GEOGRAPHY 


J.N. H. BRITTON, m.a. 


Assfsimt Professor. Dept, of Geography, 
University of Mary /ami 


Beirt Advanced Economic Geographies: 
snoilier addii ion lu iltis already well known 
list of university-level und spjcwlist text- 
books. Ready eurfy December. 37 6 net 


FRED J. SPEARMAN 

author of A Poacher's Tate IIHH 


Out of the 


A book for children as well as adullt.’ 
‘Mr. Speafcman hus gained an enviable 
reputation among natural history writers 
for warmth, clutmt. and xluirp eyes ns tin 
obfcrtcc, Hi^ Idlest book tolls the stories 


of varioils animals . and birds,, often 
orphaned - or , injured/ Hint hiivc; cppie ip 
•he dddr bf ’ hfs forest ‘ home utuf ’ been 


•he door or hfs forc#(fuiiiu; uud been 
care d for. Drawings bv JohU .lift. ‘ - T 

1 5b net 


SCOUTS 

Indeed.! 

David harwood 


The third of Mr. Harwood’s unique 
books ort modern Scorning, with eleven 
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It hus often been necessary in thc.se 
columns io express disapproval and 
disappointment at (he sometimes vio- 
lent pci.secuiion of writers that per- 
sists in the Soviet Union. Although 
jubilee Year piety ought not lo en- 
courage any glossing over of abuses 
that manifestly still exist, the anniver- 
sary does at least offer an occasion 
for some kind of total view of Soviet 
literature's achievements since the 
revolution. Indignation ai, say, the 
ircuinicni of Sinyavsky and Daniel 
can easily lead us to assume that 
■Soviet literature has had little more 
to olfer than the mistreatment of its 
practitioners. . 

When the Bolsheviks seized power 
in 1917. very few writers did not sup- 
port them. Some reacted more posi- 
tively than other*. Mayakovsky 
embraced the revolution almost 
hysterically, /.esi fully proclaiming its 
immense power and seeing in it the 
destruction of bourgeois mediocrity. 
Esenin (and to some extent PilnyakJ 
saw in it the victory of the country- 
side whereby the Russian peasant 
would overthrow the urban material- 
ist and resurrect the venerable tradi- 
tions of the village. A powerful 
literary group known as the i’erapion 
Brethren interpreted the. revolution as 
a licence for fantasy, the liberation 
not only of the tuiiing masses bill 
also of the imagination and they 
hoped it would produce a culture 
adventurously worihyof the political 
and social upheaval; startling new 
forms were to be invented tu express 

Others rather improbably pro- 
claimed the defeat of rationality, 
(he liberation of instinct. Isaac 
Hubei und Vsevolod Ivanov concen- 
trated somewhat- piorbidly on the 
revolutions cruelty, and in their 
work chronicled violence in such 
detail that the civil war’s ostensible 
purpose was almost forgotten. Yet 
in the work of both Ihese writers, 
as in Alexander Blok’s poem The 
Twelve, even the mistiest Red revolu- 
tionary was granted to be well-inten- 
tioned, the soldiers having taken it 
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upon themselves to perform (asks of 
which the intellectual was meekly 
j’nciipable, but from which he would 
gladly benefit in the end. That an- 
cient dilemma which drove Ivan 
Karamazov mad — whether the intel- 
lectual can put into violent practice 
concepts of revolution he can accept 
abstractly— became, not surpris- 
ingly, the cause for much soul-search- 
ing among Russian writers. 

Although Lenin, not to mention 
Trotsky— whose cultural pronounce- 
ments were on the whole impressively 
sophisticated— favoured a consider- 
able degree of freedom nnd flexibility 
in the arts, both of them being re- 
spectfully aware of the lalue of 
■■ bourgeois " culture, the trend that 
began ominously to flourish in 
Russian literature during the 
1920s and to bid for otlicial 
recognition and predominance, had 
little in common with the 
adventurous exuberance with which 
the revolution had infected so many 
intellectuals: the notion of p ro- 


und deeply suspected b) Lenin) was 
conceived at Ibis time, whereby the 
vanguard of the revolution, the class 
that hud established the new order, 
was to-overthrow the cultural values 
of the bourgeois era, and establish 
its own new militant culture. 

By 1934, when, in his speech to 
the First Writers' Congress, Zhdanov 
demanded that writers be “ en- 
gineers of souls”, proletarian cul- 
ture and its progeny, socialist realism, 
were virtually being enforced, al- 


though their principal exponents 
were usually by no means prole- 
tarians. 

It would be foolish to suppose that 
such apparently tyrannical imposi- 
tions produced wholly artificial re- 
sults. Of course, it is easy to liiugh 
at and be bored by construction 
novels, to despair at lengthy tech- 
nical descriptions of mining pro- 
cesses and the installation of electric 
power. But then these novels were 
being directed tit a public whoso 
meticulously planned education laid 
great emphasis on technology. Valen- 
tin Kalayev’s novel Time forward 
(19331 is perhaps the most admirable 
example of how the construction of 
an industrial plant could be described 
with a genuine sense of excitement, 
so that i he reader really feels hectic- 
ally involved in the successful and 
speedy completion of the project. 

The most that more sophisticated 
writers could settle fur in the 1930s 
were those complex, rambling epics 
like And Quiet Flaws the Don and 
The Ro atl to Calvary, where the 

were 

treated with a merited enormity of 
scope (much in the tradition of the 
nineteenth-century epic), and with- 
out the monolithic tendentiousness 
which officialdom often attempted to 
impose. 

The October revolution has left 
its mark on almost every work 
of Soviet literature and only occa- 
sionally, as in Dr. Zhivago, has a 
hostile line been taken. 7amyatin's 
splendid novel Wc, for instance, is 
as frantic an attack bn the possible 
consequences of totalitarianism ns 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


mu Lena 1, I wish \o . makp.ij known that needless republic miens. 


in the early nig ruing of a day In May, • 

T 963, the premises ut No. 22 Great James vi ev 

Street, W.C.I, which my husband rented H cr K 
to house his library were broken into 
aiid a determined and calculated 
renlovul was on thill day interrupted but 
subsequently carried out of a vast 
amount of malarial — manuscripts, jour- 
nals, diaries, notebooks, together with sir, 
private nnd personal letters und photo- to u 


graphs- -and. that this callous and das- my recent book, The Suez Adair, them where they were not present, ui 
turdly net has . # on <j unpunished mid reviewed by you on April 2K last. On in (his disc I think lie may be lair 
largely immvesi^ated^ ^ A[£y page 50 .*/ this book 1 suid that Mr. acquitted. 




ttienled ■ and absolutely true. Previous 
n(l«: Scours in Action <15b net) and 
Scouts ou Snfqrl (776 »«*/). •, Photograph*, 


I7i6 net 


HISTORIAN OF CRISIS 



Sir, — Among their other duties, libra- 
rians are employed y> exercise their 


trained judgment in the buying of new 
books. Is file marketing of reprints SO 


Sit\ — In a “throw away line" which 
has no bearing on the main argument 


Government had sci nside £5m. for the 

THE REPRINT BUSINESS K™ wf tES.*! 53 HISTORIAN OF CRISIS 

Sir,— Among their other duties, libra- - £5O0 m’ °. f £ ? m - n PP t eai ^ d Sirl — In a “ throw away line " which 

nuns are employed to exercise their “? . Mr - Murphys book, Diplomat ha*' no bearing on the main argument 
trained judgment in the buying of new AMon * tfflmors toage 462) and was y 0 ur reviewer of Professor Trevor 
books. Is the marketing of reprints so repeated -V rtie : Correspondence with R ojwr’s Rrlivlon. the Reformation and 

of the library buyer hre- paralysed? | n but a printer s error caused of a certain social and cultural back- 

Mr. Rosciibsrg (October 26) asks who u . 10 , turo out as £5m. - j. ground: so much is truistic.” As a 

waiit$ a reprint of . the original' edition This correction of course suggests humble student of Ptolemy’s text, I sug- 
ot. 1)4 a than Drake's Essays', -hJ con- jhal the Suez expedition cost rather Best that his cosmology was the pro- 
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/W/ * hul then during fl, e •«* 
revolution was eve„5ble J!- 4 ." 1 * 


itself, producing, ; n L°Hfa 
Zoschenko for . . ' 0r k o| 


Zoschenko for instance ■ 

Muyaknvsky, 

comedy of i evolutionary 1! 
Which, had it been a! ** 
\ive, would have done «, f i 

tion no harm. Unfortuaatdv ' 
promise of those days. H *e„ » 
revolution appeared to have 
a literature vigorously worthy oi • 
has been checked by the pati v ^ 
cuds philistinism, more remind 1 
of l he ni net cen ih-centtiry bum-, 
era lie pig-headedness lhai Gogd« 
Chekhov satirized so niemni' 
than of the resoluhon s initiaiv. 
poses. 

Yet the revolution has ins^ » 
great literature, and has. tuo. ^ • 
.some form of culture accessible, 
:iii tin precede n tod number of peof't, 

— even introducing literature tonkoj 
outlandish non-Russian republa ! 
whose cultural traditions had alwji • 
been of necessity strictly oral, lib ' 
would have imagined fitly years tp . 
that Abkhazia, for instance, itxH ' 
produce so sophisticated a writer « : 
Fazil Iskander? ! 

It is only surprising that after fifty J 
years of such considerable, if tom;, 
times bumpy achievement, the Seiirt 
Government does not now feef/itelf < 
confident enough to perntH the less 
orthodox (blit nevertheless always . 
faithfully communist) members oi ta ' 
intelligentsia to develop their oad j 
idiosyncrasies wilhq(i( }uu&uneni- 
I he only progress ihe-i'canbopc 1 
at prcseni is a painfully slow « j 
Such victories ns they have pel . 
since the death of Stalin will mgr 
sumably, be lost. But there win • 
signs that any starlling ch , .tngeol^■ ; 
look will ever be wrested ftomh , 
authorities while the prevent g«ri- { 
tion of Soviet leaders remaiuf b 
power. Meanwhile, rumours ' 
Dr. Zhivago is to be published r-i j 
Sinyavsky ami Daniel are tofcef*" .j 
leased as Jubilee gestures 
rumours. ■! 


ARTHUR WALEY'S MSS. farrago of Dr. Drake’s ^ catchpenny well that “he was ower auld to he 

view of rdqiiosM bj> : orlett tnl i- 1 frlf WfHc ” h^it ’ ''HoXttfpll ’*%:!* 'rilfWr 


ills and biographers ( for f access to the disgraceful one of lucrative but technically M Baron UumvcII ", he was 


.Harold Macmillan, in 195b Chancellor ERIC Mf.LHLI.AN. 

of the ^xcljequer, told the United Stales 3 Pump Court, Temple, London, 
diplomat, Robert Murphy, that the E.C.4. 


4>tfcvy<tvcf, . has ,*n 

WTfrtlVar wrote" 


in his text but a printer’s ei;ror caused 0 f a certain social and cultural back- 
It lo turn out as.CSm, - j. ground: so much is truistic.” As a 


waht^ d reprint of the original ' edition This correction of course suggests humble student of Ptolemy's text. I sug- 
of. a than Drake's Essays', hi con- }htU the Suez, expedition cost rather Best that his cosmology was the pro- 
.•'siaers 1 Professor :Spedor'a project to be ,e «, and not rather more, than Her duct of strictly scientific arguments and 




• • • a k lhe heginftbiaVoL the last century.. In 
'iia flPfzT 1 1 - ...1805. the Ursi cdlOo^.QLDnlke's Essays 

si .■ T'rllftV 1 -•Mii.’-v - : 2 ..-- the reprint. oP:Ad»lsoH^wW 5t<ele 

[gr-- > ■’ ^ ; . they.. iccompamedi were pral4ed r byi.tf]e 

I .V ' '. DQ(|G .WILKINSON. 


MR BOSWELL &MES 
TO LONDON* 



th4. following Si r^— The stale men t In the excellent .■■■.’ ' 

T(mS of October 19 -ilial xroxtre xnz^TODT'ANIQ 

preswlt age of Bqgwell described himself as "Baron VOTES FOR, VICTORIANS 

•^pubjlcotldn i , Bostvt'll/ 1 . on ..the. Continent;. ..with Its; ■ c iv . D x/iitaniv Prill 

a sort fif pro^ '.Pl^n. innudndo' that he . was. j thereby.. h „ ak ^.S!^ ] ffc.’X -taS l ‘VS 
Essays had Wihy pT ipe crudest form of social false. f^, Q l 5 er 2fii^ ^ 

In .Ih. Insulted pretences,, clta foe a footriote. 


, is* conservative 1 !, and my 

fDr .f fl|ia| piety will not allow 

* dioa tL mv Sf« cr ^ * i whie - 

tint B- u> 

mil p-2't ) 

•?.?!«? bnt in 1*80 he gave 1m 
n|lC one for Dereham. the othci 
tocumbem of Hoc. to the 
fti 'tliili'ici for Wcsi and 
t „. 76, p.l(i9t. Not, all 
ttJSf were because of pluralism. 
„(( pluralist^ abstainers 

p p. a scoTr. 
j^j-jbll, Stougliton Drive South. 

terce.ief- 


Apollinaire. In the preface Capck 
wrote: 

l-'renclt poems, how great was the 
comfort you brought me in those days 
when I was completely absorhed by 
you. That was the time when wc were 
experiencing the Verdun ordeal. An 
intense solace was lavished by each of 
those stirring poems. . . , 

A comparison of fa pel's translation* 
with the French originals reveals how 
deeply he was inspired by them. In 
this context at least lie is entitled to 
be regarded as a great pncl. 

Towards the end of the review there 


of Mr. W. B. Thompson of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education. He 
is compiling a check-list to be published, 
it is hoped, next year. 

In order to make the list as compre- 
hensive as possible the compilers would 
be very grateful for additional items. 


Anyone wishing to dispose of classics 
textbooks published before the Second 
World War is asked to communicate 
with me at tlte Institute Library. 

J. S. ANDREWS, 
Lihrariftn-in-Chargc. 

The Institute of Education Library, 
The University, Leeds, 2. 


INSECTICIDE 


Is a ridiculous suggestion that Cuock 
conferred a benefit on his compatriots 
” by injecting into their still somewhat 
Germanic minds a little humour and 
humanity ”. Over the years I have be- 
come acquainted will) many Czechs, 
but none of them had “Germanic 
minds ”, whether ” still" or ” some- 
vvhftt " or otherwise. It is hardly sur- 
prising that your reviewer, prompted 
by such a quaint idea as this, fails lo 
come to terms with Capck's artistic 
personality. 

HAUL SELVEK. 

London, W.4. 


tt-ftpefc should Indeed lie read 
.Bin Ewellent translations exist by 
Paul Sfhw. die Wc.ilher.il Is nnd other* 
n/iwriy all his work. 

Sit or eight of his books are m print ; 
others are being reprinted. 

STANLEY UNWIN, 
four* Alton & Unwin Ltd.. Kuskin 
Hiinse. tU Museum Street. London, 

m 


Sit -The reviewer of Karel fapek’s 
IMta J Mloky lOctobcr 2ft) cx- 
msk; the view that Capek was “ no 
jhitosophn, no areal poet, no believer 
! u great causes All these statements 
orike me as betna utterly unjustified, if 
not worse. Your reviewer may not be 
mu that In 1917 Capck published a 
toot entitled “ Pragmatism; or the 
philosophy of everyday life ”. As re- 
girds his poetical ability, it is amply 
demonstrated in Framnusktl Poesle 
,Vorf fluty (Modern French Poetry) 
nhich appeared in 1920. It contains 
otik ninety ttanslations from upwards 


A DONNE DISCOVERY 


Sir, — May I suggest a slightly differ- 
ent and, 1 believe, more cogent inter- 
pi el at ion of the Latin poem on Ignatius 
of Loyola published, translated and 
commented on in your issue of October 
!’>■? In line one sneo and Mtnctiis nrc 
obviously opposed to each other: they 
cannot “refer respectively to Loyola's 
beatification und canonization". Nor 


Calendar " ut Simon et Judas, quos 
tenet una dies”. No contemporary 
reader of the poem would have failed 
to think of another Judas. There may 
be a pun in the final couplet based on 
ijfinmim' mutt febrna recalling ijuor- 
tfina febrls, The original meauing of 
Ichnnt may have been partly preserved 
by the author of the poem, implying 
a much needed purification, but the 
actual date of the classical feast, 
February 15, cannot be meant: it was 
not a aw (hints dies. i.e„ a fictitious dny. 
The reference must be to February 29, 
a date which did not figure in the 
traditional calendar but which was 
included in the new popish calendar. 

CARLO DiONISOTTL 
Bedford College, London, N.W.t. 


OUT OF PRINT 


is ante rightly translated by ub ctuly. 
Sneer must have the sense wnlch it has 


SMALL LATIN. AND 
LESS CREEK 


VdK iuuvi; iibiijimiivi.- — fc — 

jf fifty poets, including Baudelaire, Ver- 
hiite, Rimbaud, Sanuin, Mnllai'nvf uud 


Sir, --In order to avoid unnecessary 
duplication of little-used materia] tho 
librarians of Institutes and Schools of 
Education cooperate in a Garage 
scheme for obsolescent pupils' text- 
books. 

The University of Leeds Institute 
Library undertakes responsibility for 
the coverage of ihe classical languages. 
The sizable collection accumulated in 
this field over several years has been 
augmented from the personal collection 


in Vergil’s attri sacra fames: cursed, 
not vrneivble or blessed, it certainly 
represents the opinion which noil- 
cut holies hud long held about Ignatius 
of Loyola und which they would still 
hold for a very long time despite his 
canonization. As u saint he would be 


Sir,— I wonder if any other of your 
readers have encountered difficulty in 
obtaining English paperbacks ? 

Out of twenty-two recently ordered 
eighteen were out of print although all 
arc listed in the current “ Paperbacks 
in Print ” and several stilj appear in their 
respective publishers' catalogues. 

PATRICK T. MOORE. 

116 North Alexandria Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California 90004. 


ISOLATIONISM 


considered by them as nothin (line six), 
wnlch means illegitimate or bastard 
rather than interloper. Of course 
“ siubidinn (line eleven) might mean 
any kind of humble dwelling or inn ” 
in another context, but in this one there 
is no alternative to stable, as rightly 
translated by Dr. Staitwood. The sinister 
cleverness of the Holy Father is under- 
lined by his coupling of Germanus of 
Auxerre ami Ignatius of Loyola in the 


Sir,— Your kind review of my book 
Splendid Isolndun (August 31) con- 
tained one incorrect statement, viz.: 
“ So fnr as the words themselves are 
entices ned The Times csu\ claim so be 
the coiner." 

In your issue of October 12. Mr. 1. A, 
Boudreau rightly culls attention to this 
mistake, for which, lie writes. 1, as 
author of the book, an) also " presum- 
ably" responsible. 

May I refer Mr. Boudreau to page 14 
of my book in which 1 stated that the 


real author of this famous phrase, 
although he wns not the first pci-xon to 
utter these precise words, was George 
Eulus Foster, leader of the Cunudrun 
House of Commons and Minister of 
Finance in Sir Mackenzie Bowcil's Con- 
servative Government. On January 16. 
1896. Foster declared in the Canadian 
House of Commons that “the great 
mother Empire stiind.*, splendidly iso- 
lated in Europe”. The first recorded 
example of the use uf the phrase in the 
form in which it is usually quoted 
appears to have occurred in the 
course of a speech by Sir Richard 
Cartwright, a prominent member oi ihe 
Cnnadian Liberal Pal ly, who later in the 
debate on January lb paraphrased Fos- 
ter's remark : ” 1 have u word or two 
to say on this same subject of * splendid 
isolation Foster’s speech wax re- 
ported in The Times on January |N and 
quoted— or, rather, slightly misquoted — 
by Joseph Clxamhcrhun in a speech w\ 
January 21. The Times' reported the 
relevant passage in Chuntfterfuin's 
speech under the cross-heading “ Splen- 
did Isolation ”, Thus The Times con- 
tributed at an early singe to making the 
phrase well known, but cunnoi rightly 
be said to have been its coiner. 

To avoid misunderstanding, l should 
make it clear that i claim no originality 
in attributing the real authorship of this 
famous phrase to Foster. This informa- 
tion is to be found in several standard 
reference books. 

As Mr. Boudreau suspects that I 
"presumably” share the ‘‘apathetic 
attitude towards Canada”, which he so 
rigidly deplore*. I should like, if I may, 
to quote one sentence from my book; 
“ Splendid fsolation is a phrase of Cana- 
dian origin.” 

CHRISTOPHER HOWARD. 

University of London King's College. 
Strand, W.C.2. 


THE MYTHICAL WORLD OF OPERA 


By W. H. Auden 


A somewhat shortened version oj the third oj Mr. Auden's T. S. Eliot Memorial Lectures given at the University oj Kent, fast week 

i is* 


I N the primary world we have all experienced 
caseswhe^aswesay, we “ felt like singing”. 
We mAy even sometimes be templed to sing, 
MlUtdo.weare dissatisfied with the results, 
t» wo reasons. First, most of us cannot 
pfftluce pbdM sounds. Secondly, even If we 
w protesaonal singers, wo cunnoi compose 
occasion : wc cun only 
^ wme song tha, , s fl ireatly in existence 
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needless republicRtlons." nevertheless a perfectly genuine memher 

TAW BAIN. of the territorial nobility of Scotland 
New Cottage, Ncwnham, Buldock, “ nd . Il,s position >n the Europe of the 
Herts, widen regime where the law of status 

approximated much more closely to 
a r'YTTcc'T’T/'Mvi or Scottish than to English usage, would 

A QUESTION OF have been perfectly understood. 

COLLUSION There were enough contradictions 

and deceptions in his complex and 
Sir,— 1 would like to draw attention unhappy character to make ii of some 
to u serious error which appeared in marginal importance to avoid seeing 


t. ii. wHril, 

'"‘ "A Jiiograplif ' 


sung in a language (hut one does not know, 
one can generally tell what is the particular 
emotional stale— -love, rage, grief, joy or so 
forth— which a singer is expressing ut a given 
time, but one cannot tell whether a singer is a 
duchess, a chambermaid, a prince or a police- 
man. Alt social distinctions nhd all differences in 


ttgc are iibullshcd by song. In the case of some 
operas like Rosenkavatlcr und Arabella, one 


saying who or what 1 love— you, God or the 
decimal system. Music, one might say, la 
always intransitive, and in the first peraon. 

For this reason it makes no sense to ask of 
a piece of music or a painting : Does the 
composer or Ihe painter mean whnt lie says 
or is he just pretending ? Lying or self-decep- 
tion can be expressed by neither. Verbal 


I wch we 1)^ to.know. In the hypothetical even tell the sex. Nor. 1 think, on the 

someone whojs both t. singer und a w '*«* fne hears from them am one toll. 
P»cr, ho will ta^cqVtally bafflCS because ^whathef the slnger ia u noblc herp or n wlcked 


A secondary world must draw its building 
materials from the primartt tyor/d, but ft can 
only take such experipn$g| jps .Its creator is 
capable of imaginatively transforming and 
recombining. This seems to mean dial fn 
practice no secondary world can have a setting 
in the immediate present. The factually of the 
immediate present is too strong to imagine it 
other than It is; too strong,- at least, whenever 
strong emotions and suffering are involved. Il 


- Sylvia 

Townsend Warner, 

With an init'othtcdon lit 
John Vernt»\ . 
Published jp ifoi labors fiftf 
with Jomrtfian Cape J 


3 rr m m W^mHy bn because : tne smger ts n .nooicwp or n vtcxea 

take* time to compose und by the time v,llflln - When one cun guess these things it 

"“Stoniposcd something for the occasion. is because the composer has obeyed cerium 

wifi be over. However, an cxnmin- historical conventions. By convention, for 
57." w kinds of sltuiitlons nnd cxncricncos example, the noble hero is tt tenor, Ihe wicked 


speech on the other hand has three persons, otner tnan if is; too strong,- nt least, whene' 

singular nnd plural, past, present and hrture strong emotions and suffering are involved. 

l Lgifigs^ufi-.uu iyc.uud . it ,iui. s . s i v ' e .JHQice.u BuLitL a». . m . ’WU hP , Poss ibl e lo . I t p ye . aji .op &u J v tMq. a t 
certain sense one riitgnt say that* most 1 verbal’ 'a • contemporary. setting but not, 1 think, - 


h’fc JS kln<to of situations nnd experiences 
mSJS**- wor 'd Which mukc us feel like 


Uniin* ntr IIHIKV MS IVWI him. 

c,uo t0 the kind of sccotulury 
Opera can erw to. 


j®*«re ihvgyi cxlrnortlinury situations or 
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UitM wf .Ti , , 7. Q vAUHortimiuy situnuons ar 
vtelent emotion in which wc feci 
, for ullcnnico. We cunnoi 
ktoinE 1 b “ re °l that words would 

l inaiieniinic* •• . _■ 
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CS u K n ! e ^ m ,br such u,tcrnnc0 


li^QggataM»riit9r‘' says : 
mblopy waV a product 


Rosemary Freeirwfl 

With a 
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strictly scientific, and in the state of 
science at that time they must have 
seemed overwhelmingly convincing. 
IVOR BULMER THOMAS. 
t2HdwRrdes Square, London, W:8-.'' 
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should Irel that song would be uile- 
Z Woi-ds are n0 ‘ is « difficult 
«ith iffi ver; , * Oiink n hus something 
’’the Tact that our use of words is by 
i |j t . “ofioed to formalized literary 
im f«r? 5e,ry J un ^ fiction. Word? are a 
fifl^vpjyday., tnforniul commiinicution 
iRDnwH b6 I?. or 0ur OW11 species con- 
ff 22? I afRura. And then again most 

Jiff . 'ud&wi . to, 

ml vhu toUiyldub!l at?34hought. 

totw. i"- , ,s to say concerning orily 
the listener, not an audience 


villain « buvltonc. Old men are basses, the 
voices of servants hitvc a lighter timbre than 
that of their musters or mistresses. But this 
is purely a convention which a composer Is 
free. to ignore if lie wishes, 

The job of a librettist Is to furnish the 
composer with u plot of duuaclcrs and words, 
or these Ihe least Important so far as the 
audience is concerned are the words. The opera 
house is not u Itcdev rccittil hull und they will be 
very fortunate if they hear one word in seven. 
The verbal texl of an opera is to be Judged not 
by the literary quality or lack of it, which it may 
huve when read, but by its success or failure in 
exciting the musical imagination of the com- 


poser. This does not mean of course that its 
literary quality 

so written us to be acceptable to musical 
notes land are singable. 

Would it not .be better, we ask at this point, 
..if ail composers wrote their own libretti like 
Wagner? If most do not, ihe reason, l think, is 
not merely that they feel incompetent to write 
one. However much preliminary discussion may 
have gone on between composer and librettist, 
the composer cunnoi know what the actual text 


fe'tertam a our emotional state 

degree nf inrenaltv Aimn \trhs»n 


statements are in the subjunctive rule^-veriliuble open strut, 

that is to suv. if at ull, by appeal lo non-verbal A* the same time no secondary world can Ailly 
facts. This being so. what elements in verbal hold our attention unless tt has something 

speech can most readily be wedded to musical signrfidant to say-vwe need not necessarily be 

nows, in order to produce song 7 To begin consciously aware of what it js-about our 

with, obviously, the more dynamic verbal present life. The most successful heroes and 

elements— interjections like Oh, Alaa, Hail ; heroines in opera are mytlricnl figures. That is 
verbs of motion like running, flying, swimming ; lo »V. whatever their historical or geographical 
verbs Indicating the physical concomitants of selling, they embody some element of humftu 
emotion like* laughing, weeping, sighing ; und vnfun or some aspect ot the .human condition 
phrases expressing temporal succession or which is a permanent cbncxm of humnit beings 
repetition. Then, beenuse .of.the wsarttinl public inwcl tw of tlielr time and place I’erhaps I 
nature of music, all nouns which denote; ■ sfioultf modify this slightly and say .that while no 
beings, motions nnd concepts which are uni vers- genuine myth Is ever totally irrelevant, their 
ally felt, consciously or unconsciously, to be or .rai* ol mipbrtarce vanes with time and place, 
sacral imports nee-ihe sun, the moon, Ihe sca r . > -To. one age and one culture this myth may s<wni 
the four elements, God, death, grief, love, joy more relevant, to another ugs and another 
miri wIihi have vbu. culture that. .Further historical and cultural 

ana wmn n H ve you changes may, produce new. .myths. Kafka was 

• * * * not oqly a mythopoeic genhis but also a 20th- 

•• century one;- I9ictzsche sjiowed great insight 

To be avoided by a librettist as difficult or. . .when he .wrote of Wngncv's libretti ; 

puia^doabld ^ ‘you. belieyf it that Wague.’s heroines one' 
meanings. For instance 'the line, rareweit, 0 || oiiice tltey have been divested of their, 

thou art too dear for my possessing is unset- heroic' husks, are almost indistinguishable from 
(able because there is no way of conveying the Madame Bovury ? Just us one can conceive con- 
two meanings of “dear" as precious and verSely of Fl»ubcn bejng wclj.utge.io irtnsforni oil 
rxnensive. Verse that relies for its effect on his hcroinea into •Scandinavian' or Carthnglnian 


meanings. For instance The line, " Farewell, 
thou art too dear for my possessing ’* is unsel- 
lable because there is no way of conveying the 
two meanings of “ dear " as precious and 
expensive. Verse that relies for its enecl on 
spatial imagery,' upon complicated metaphors, 
is also unsellable^ Music cannot imitate 
visual Tacts, and the complicated metaphor, 
like “the crowd that spaniel led him at heels , 


women and than ottering thfrin to Wugner in (heir 
mv(Mogj7ed farm bs r libretto. Indeed, generally . 


speaking Wagner does not seem fa be Interested Iri 
any problems than those which enoross the tittle 


np^.jhen reached us. -Ip the insulted ■ Pretences,, calls .for. a footriote. 
(ftiA* (ttmqn sfcUSe^p'f ^Eai.ult- - : ..He yiii' in. east. unfit t ' 
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! ln l°te,atioHpr^ of. intensity, .even when, 0 ne. However much preliminary discussion may visual foots, and tho complicated metaphor, aiiy problems than those wl 

it scem^ 1 fis'ill! rn ?i n hemg.seenis to bethe j lflV e gone on between composer and librettist, like “the crowd that spaniel led him at heels , Pujjsiqn decadence today ; always five pact* ownv 

r n o lontwr of universal significance. t he comuoser cunnoi know what the actual text • takes more time to grasp thtyn musjccqn giw -Jf Witn (He -HbtpifM. All y4fy modern problen. 15 . 

■* tal lhe ehl we. love wUl S until he receU it. and when he qoes even if, as ^ ,^ T , which are at nr * 

it knri? ft i % her. The whole wqr/d- -. w “rtXly preamJ- hirii With problems Se had every word. Then it seems, to be an empirical . Where N teizschc wms wr< 

of poetry goes’ • foSeSm T^hnllenM' of folving these is a fect^I stlspect n hds something to do with that ih«. was n fault.;-. 

S Jnvo|Sk°H r i1 ^' A ^rse drama stimulus to his imugiriaiion which would be musical tempo being generally slower dujp . cniibte to fee! (a Norse 

iUts ^ e a V drenc e ns well tts the lackina if he hnd vvritten the text himself. speech tempo— that composers find short Nteberlungen legends an. 

ffViM Jtiuslc goes miteh farther. - nB lines 1 .of verse easier lo set than'- long onW- moral and ■,#&} problem 

public outcry. Il is, on the , The decasyllabic linetof English bfank ;v e rse in century lie could nodihv 

,What nn “ > ’ ... w»rr,\r mnnlet. tor exHmnle. adoears to be alive m his onera*. 


fact-^I stlspect 11 has something to do witn 

musical tempo being generally slower than 


speech tempo— that composers find short 
Imes 1 of verse easier to set than'- long ones. 


nvrthmiMrtf Verbal speech and muslc are iwo kinds 01 


The decasyllabic lineref English blank ;vtjrse m 
the heroic couple), tor example, appears lo be 
too long lo fall easily into natural musical 
phrases; The question which a librettist jnust 


All problem* which 1 are 01 home in b:jj Ciiiefl. 

. Where N ieizschc was wrong was in imagining 
thal this was n fault.; Had - Wagner been 
unable to feel In’ Norse mythology or the 
Nieberlungen legends any relevance iq ilw. 
moral and. : stjfilai pfoblpmS of lhe nineteen tlj ' 
century lie cOuId nO( :lirive made, them come 
alive in his operas. 
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is on the invo untarv spc 7 t . , A a , llu u , u ‘"^ „^ro too long lo rail easily into natural musicm - • ' * * ^ 

R fiffe a •fonguhgc, and if they are to be married satis- ^(^“The question which a librettist must •• 

gjjwo maiuters, In pt-ose factorily it is essentia) to know in what Way continually ask himself is: "Gan l, imagine - -Because of the dynamic nut uie of music';.. 
irno,?S lwo . w W they differ from each other, and what are the fh£ fine I have itist written gaining in emotional, and the vii^ijosft. >^tMre '.of- singitft. pjipN-: 

hW^£, t0 > 5 ® nB 151 s, ^ n . te - virtues and limitations of each ;A /mnnet ifll is surig insiead bf being spokeh? Carinot successfaliy deni w^h 'passive efiriracters 

had J®*,’ f ? r Cfimpo^ing statement and h piusica.l plira^e ;mjptgtjj .. f . then the cliancCs are that his or helpless victims or fate.^To sing is the most'-*-—- 

. c * n taught, to teffibofal successions of Mumh corrinoser wm : teeV the same," » ' ' •" iraiuiuws ot acts, so that the woild of opera • 

pfay: Did wcJrdS. UnhkenoUfe. have F . ;Af' : ensimbie ,- Ts'.^ world j or personal deeds. Nothing curt 

S®,?' n 8- To possess denotative meanings. Consequently IjVtngsl *. ■ ,Wp K a iiJIn ; attd myfi6» ttJways ( ;find U hqpi'cn in it which a psychologist could call 

to|^.r^ S0 7ra verbal statements there Is.litlte he3 to'(et3 choite and ^tyle be socially-conditioned behaviour. The characters 

tite •?., 15 M between the tempora successionj>f W £ a sort of platonic idea .of a suitable . who are naturally suifad .ld^nhnbit it therefore 

irtuosn!^ G,asS ' Cftl • and the thought which they express. Wta» Naturally we were not such fools as are not pnly passionate but wilfully so ; persona 

^,Yl rtM ° S0 1 rt speak, that is to say, we are usualiy Stopping a ^“ d qbo U Lthi?, but to our utmost who insist on their fate, however terrible or 

tb .- think, but music is. always sofng-on to time both comically .absurd. Though some tenors, are • 

j! hlUttb lastyic and vutuo- «* become". In verbal speech, , 1 can say I low |{«vlmky and Henze composed actual, music, under the illusion It ls permissible, tire sorrowing • . 

. you”* Music can, 1 . tb bur Platonic ideas. •; • ‘ chamcler in opdra must never actually sob or' 


*?-. ^ T v n ether v his ,;: ' ; pastor 1 oi a: town parixh not to' take 


uiriinri 


verbal statements there is, mue or no ™.^ tp dhoice bV tyords and ijtyle be 

between the temporal suoeesnon .of fj-j, S o r t of plntonic-ideo .of a suitable . 

and the thought which they expvefis. When we ®L. od J%j a | ura |i y we were not such fools as 
speak, that is to say, we are usually stopping y 9bQULm bu t to our utmost 

fo. think, but music is. l n tf S «*nove astoWshment and -deli'ahV. - every time both 

0 become". In verbal ipeedi, Iran wy J love and Henze composed actual, music, 

^ Sootfre&panded ^i> ideas. ; 


socially-conditioned behaviour. The characters 
who are naturally suited ;.tO;inltnbit it therefore 
are not pnly passionate but wilfully so; persons 
who insist on their fate, however terrible or 
comicatly absurd. Though some tenors, are - 
under the illusion Il ls permissible, the sorrowing 
Charter to opera must never actually sob or' 
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weep. He must sing his grid', that is to say, 
remain his master. So long us ilie characters 
in opera remain (he muster, or mistress of their 
soul they cun come from any social class or 
indeed, as Jaaufek's excellent opera DiescMnue 
fiiihin demonstrates, they can be animals. 
Since Mozart's time the librettist Itus been 
e\|K*ctcd to provide the composer nil It characters 
who arc interesting as well as capable of singing. 
Most eighteenth-century opera seiia before 
Mozart deserves ihe epithet " Canary ii (drier " 
which has been unjustly applied to the operas 
of Helltni and Donizetti. For in this style of 
opera one operatic element, virtuoso singing, 
was exalted to the u I most total neglect of 
character and plot interest. A typical opera 
ol'lliift kind consists of a succession of elaborate 
thi tu/jti arias preceded by short passages of 
reiitidivc, an occasional duet hut no ensemble, 
and after cucli aria the singer left the stage. 
Ail that the librettist was exacted to do was to 
provide a few line* of singable verse expressing 
stereotyped emotions and moral judgments, 
tiie nurds of which could be repeated as often as 
the composer's musical ideas rct|uirud. 

In consequence very few operas of the period 
have remained viable us stage works, however 
beautiful some of their music may be. Mozart 
broke through Ihe convention with his extended 
synipliomcairy treated linales ; Rclljni and ■ 
Donizetti realized the great dramatic possibilities 
of the ensemble : and in their very different ways 
Verdi ami Wagner broke up the formal sym- 
metrical aria and at the same lime gave the 
recitative, dramatic and lyrical qualities which it 
had previously lacked. We use the lertu 
“ music drtima " in a less specialized sense than 
Wugner did, when we say (hat every successful 
opera since Mozart has been a music diunm. 
Since the characters sing they must stand fairly 
still in order in be heard. And since to sing 
anything takes much longer than it takes to sny 
U. one of the librettist's headaches is to provide 
his libretto with a sense of dramatic movement 
so that it doesn't become static like an oratorio. 


nature of the visual arts is such that they 
cannot portray inner conflict. Hogarth's Rake 
is ii purely passive figure whoso role is to suc- 
cumb to whatever tempt a lion, lust, bo redout, 
money, and so forth, he is led into next. This 
tilled us with dismay lor. as I said, passive 
diameters cannot sing- So fur us i lie story is 
concerned all we had to go on was the basic 
premise of the young man who inherits a 
fortune, is corrupted by it and ends in penury 
and madness. 
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When one examines successful librettos i 
think one will' find that in them exits and 


entrance have , n mpeh more vital role to play 
than in the spoken drama. An excellent example 
of this is Lite -first act or Tristan. Ji lasts l 1 .; 
hours ami almost Lite only event in it is the 
mutual drinking of the love potion. Yet 
never docs one have the serrte of that becoming 
static. When one looks ur.d sees how this is 
done, one notices the extraordinary skill 


with which Wagner managed the exits and 
entrances of his Tour main characters. Opera. 

.. ‘I / i _ *t_. 


Of the whole series only two, the Brothel 
and Bedlam, seemed obviously usable. Our 
first problem there hire was to invent a history 
for our hero, to give him tics in a limited 
number of characters, male nnd female, who 
would be both permanent ami interesting. 
Secondly, though, lie would have to be shown 
(is always yielding in temptation, he must also 
be shown us milking some effort to resist, and 
the temptations should be of significantly 
different kinds. If he was to have any mythical 
resonance, though sellings, costume and diction 
might be eighteenth-century, he would have 
to be an embodiment of Everyman and the 
libretto a mixture of fairy story and medieval 
morality play. If his moral conflict is to be 
manifested on the stage then wc should require 
two characters, one who tempts and one who 
is templed. So as Faust is accompanied by 
Mephislo. Tom Rakcwell acquires a certain 
Nick Shadow. Now hinl ui least continuous 
rules for two singers. As compensation, not 
altogether satisfactory, for Tom s passivity we 
decided to make him a manic-depressive—, 
one moment up in the clouds, the next down in 
the dumps. This would at least give his role 
some musical variety. As a structural device 
wc used one so common in fairy tales, that of 
the Three Wishes. Tom's three are: l visit I hast 
money. / visit / i nw happy, / wish it were line. 
Of the three roles lor female voices that we 
thought -up. one> : oUttV'ta*«Afi»q^ 
minor, since she enn only appear in one scene : 
Mother Goose, the Madame of the Brothel. 

As n counter for Nick Shudow wo provided 
our hero with a guardian angel. Anne True* 
love, to whom he is engaged when the opera 
begins and whose image he cherishes in his 
heart through all his debaucheries and follies. 
She for her part loves him for better or worse 
and in the end. saves him from damnation. It 
must be frankly admitted that though Strav- 
insky lias given her very beautiful music to 
sing she cannot be called' « character of much 
interest. She's just u. very good girl indeed 


from which his body hus never emerged. For 
years she has lived in a dream believing lhal one 
day he would return. (5l An elderly actor whose 
great ambition in life is to play the lead in 
Byron's A fan/reti, who has come to Ihe inn to 
get atmosphere and indeed has come to believe 
thiil he is Manfred. 

At ihis poim we were utterly stuck. We had 
in fuel no myth. After days of complete 
t'riKlriilipn we realized the principal character 
must be the older man. though he could not he 
an uctor. What kind nf person, we asked 
ourselves, could simultaneously and for good 
reasons be related to a young girl, a doctor 
und a crazy old widow ? .Suddenly we got the 
answer. An ageing and great poet- Here now 
we hud our mythical figure. As I said, now- 
ami again a new myth appears, ami the European 
romantics created the myth of the artistic 
genius. If. as they believed, the supreme 
human achievement is to make a great work 
of art, then the artist is the most godlike of 
human beings and deserves the semi-divine 
honours paid in earlier times to the epic 
hero. He is not to be judged by the moral 
standards we apply to ordinary mortals. 


every one except MiUculufferbecon**., 

Unable to bear all flic othcrX, KS - hyslet «* 
in a gesture oT deli™' WkS ! 5 
f° Imr r>’ hw. .Emu Mack Twu 

! s making a mistake. What she £. 8* 
leave both Miltenhofcr and Tom^^ i,: 
hack with her to Vienna. MiJenhoft? Conie 
oilier hand appears to approve 
excry oik down he snys he will tell tbJ V®> 
new poem he Inis been working o n ttS 
he now has a title. “ The Young Lov^ 
the sextet which follows the oitan 2'- ^ 
the description of his poem in . 

present emotion iim .Titer • 


u hum suffered at the hands of 
Stt«blo QW" » “ 

how. from fta 

Jit 


^J^u.provW«a S ui,,bT, 
number mies ‘i In the 


present emotion, and the very bMutifi.i ^ 
Which Henze has written forK LS 


■fSSile singing roles ? In the 
Aw the only important sol o roles 
of Dionysus and Pcnlheus. 
l L ma If- Agave does not appear 
“S to play is almost over. Uunpi- 

UtlW I* * „« ImaipIihI rill* iv 


-. "niw-ii lor me sexteicii 

convince any audience. I believe, £ * 

111 li* 111 K iniiMii n, l. n .. . . J ,lul 'I 


In an opera it seemed to iis it would l>c 
possible to portray a poet convincingly because 
poetry and music are different kinds of artistic 
language. If at certain moments the poetry 
of oar hero Mitten holer could be represented 
hy music, and if die music was good enough, 
the audience would be convinced that the 
poelry wus good, und it would not matter that 
the music was Henze’s.. Once wc knew who 
our hero was it was easy to decide on the other 
characters and even on the kinds of voices their 
roles would require. Gregor Mitlenhoferl bari- 
tone). the famous poet now nearing 60. began 
life as a postman and was discovered by 
Carolina Cirafin von Kirchstettcn (the con- 
tralto) and was enabled, thanks to her lintinciaL 


poem is going to lx: a \crygood 0w i£ 
Ihe .sextet is over Miltenhofcr says he Wrr, 
lust request io make of Kltahcth and for 
helm c they go off together. Now faiw. 
Mack has tailed him he hiusl fall b «U 
another imaginative stimulus which be £ 
louiul cfiective in the past, namely to sleepit^ 
a sprig nl edelweiss beneath his pillow. An 
gesture of reconciliation and goodwill, A 
they for his sake suiy one more day is) 
iiscctnl the Hammcrhurn to gather him so»? 
To this they gladly agree. M iticn holer ssh 
to be lelt alone. His assumed calm and $k 4 


temper vanish and he explode! with n* 
against the whole lot of them, Toni, Elirabeft, 
Carolina. Frau Mack and the Doctor. "WW 
don't they all die 7" he bellows. 


Act 3 : Toni and Elizabeth have left tocHf* 
the Huinmerhom. Dr. Reischmann and Frau 
Mack are all packed ready to return to Yba 
Upstairs through the open door of his study 
Miltcnhofer is heard trying out rhymes forte 
poem. Farewells are said and Miticrie&r 
and Carolina arc left alone together, aftjch is 
what she litis always wished Tor. "1 must gel 
back to work ”, he suys, “ and trj to ftnfeh 
my elegy in time Tor my sixtieth binhday." 
Muiicr the guide enters to say that a seven 


said Goethe, is ‘a succession of significant with a fine soprano voice. For this effect we 
situations arrflhgcd artificial sequence. nrc.'of course, responsible, but I doubt ff, given 
A good, opera plot is olift" that provides us the subject, another librettist could have done 


| A good opera plot is 'o lift' that provides us 

; ’. . many and as varied si mat ions in which it seems 
1 V * plausible that the characters should sing. This 
i| . .means lhaiilo opii^a plot can be sensible, lor in 

I '•*' Sensible situations people do not sing. An opera 
. •; plot must be, in both, senses of the word, a 
!Jr ■ . '. <.;v i^ntelodrama. 

' When sensible! or unemotional moments 
■ : , occur in the, story,’ 'and it is very difficult to 
fc r • " "oHitiiiiate -them, entirely, then the characters 

must. eil her speak or: employ a musical con- 
H'C'.ih- -v^ijijon - like reclhitfvo jcecco . Of course in 
; tragic, Opera, ns lh Spoken' tragedy, b pliutslble 
\y'i .siuiatioii and plausible, motive Is to be pre- 

f ' ferred to an. Implausible.. But muvJc can make 
i Lk - • thing^ credible or at least accoptublo. witich 
jfpv-.,' • ib a spoken p.lay would cause laughter, In a 
l lif’i : " ®Pokcn ptay, for - example, 1 think we should 
;..v ! laugli if we were (old. that a woman had been 
g glV carctos& enougb io tbt<Sv) .her own baby into 
Ei{f- ^'v. -.llwnrft - Instead or the child of her enemy, but 
}S> . ‘Viten this . happens in // Travafotv we huve 

pSt . liltle dilfieulftf ;in sxvallowing ii.. Agpin.' the- 
Li; j .ftmbtional persuHsivcncss , of mi^ic is so much 

Hi ?J*^r than that of wonti. ‘ The characier ' 

!*[ . In opefa cup switch-. froni.ooo stt^te of feclirig' 
with, an abruptness which. In \i 
i a .V,;. 7 .': i spokci) di'ama would, bo i ncredibte. 


Ihe subject, another librettist could have done 
much better. Our other female role is we think 
more interesting, at least she profoundly 
shocked some or the critics. In one* of the 
Hogarth engravings The Rako marries art ugly 
old. hcire&s for her money. We had already 
showfi Tom succuchbing to temptations of 
wealth*. We therefore decided to be fashionably 
modern and make him, at Shudow's suggestion, 
commit - ad act? ■granm?-^r‘ i mstf *t 


In addition, by acting as his housekeeper ami 
secretary. Carolina relieves him of all practical 
chores.* For the past ten years another 
admirer. Wilhelm Reischmann tbass), who is 
a widower, has kept him in good health and 
youthful vigour with medicines and hormone 
injections. Their attitude towards him is a 
mixture of admiration, amusement and possex- 
sivcncss. He is their hig baby who could not 
manage without them. Luiely he has acquired 
as a mistress another young admirer, Elizabeth 
Zimmer (soprano), of whom, us might lie 
expected. Carolina is suspicious and resentful, 
A permanent resident of the Black Eagle Inn, 
as the rout- of them now arc, is Frau Hilda 
Mack (coloratura soprano), our Miss Hiivi- 
shuni character, who from time to lime goes 
into I ranees niul has visions. Remembering 
that Veals had a wife by whose medium i$ tic 
gifts he profited, it seemed plausible that 
Miltenhofcr should have - discovered Frau 
Muck iind made it his habit to visit Iter front 
time to time, bringing his entourage with him. 


^ storm is brewing in the inotimaiia, a nd gnypw 
taught in ii will be iiv vciy gretfc dttt&rlKi' 
is just lime, however. If Ihcy leave n once, Jr 
experienced mou ntuineers : to bring suchpcnv j 
buck to safety. Has anyone from Ihe ioaf* - 
thcre ? Slowly and deliberately, Miilefl* - 
says. “ No one that l know of". Cud* ' 
stifles a cry and Matter leaves, ln'inen* 
that follows l arolina shu ts to go mad. 
holer’s murderous lies, though the lawcw* 
punish him, will not go unpunished. Htw 
never be able to gel rid of Carolina but fcrftf - .' 
rest of his life must , live with somebody »b 
knows what he has done. 

The scone changes to the Hammtcrt 
where In the face of the ImmJnenl 
death, without approaching one andlf'J* 
and Elizabeth realize that their love wwj 
an illusion. This scene, lor vritidi tacW ; 
I wns responsible, will not do at aU,™” 


^jNgnsthe mmt important role of 
JT«, a female chorus. At first sight 
flight seem admirably suited to 
mepern. though in fact this is not so. 

that tho fthorus in a big 
(needy both chanlfd and duitccd; 
today vocal di oral writing and ballet 
rtofA'graj^y demnnd so much tech- 
nical skill from performers that it is 
now an axiom that singers cannot 
dance and dancers cannot sing. 
Accordingly we found that wc had 
to 1 MHfa much that Euripides gives 
tht chorus to say to the soloists. We 
tlso changed the chorus of women 
Into a mixed chorus for male and 
female voices. . 

Tbe Bacchne opens with a 
ipeech by Dionysus to the uudi- 
dice io which be tells them that he 
has already filled Agave and her sis- 
ttn with madness as a punishment 
(or denying his divinity, and they 
nm off lo Mount Kithairon. He 
goes on lo tell bis audience what is 
going lo happen lo Pentheus. After 
hit speech, Pentheus, who has. it 
voukl seem, been King of Thebes 
lor some time, returns from a journey 
ind learns for tbe first time of the 
Dwnyxuiicuk, Jo cm opera it seemed 
is nr tbit what Dionysus . relates 
would be presented tn dramatic 
iilioa. When The Bassarids begins, 
therefore, Cadmus has just abdicated 
’nikviiurof his grandson, the Diony- 
uaOv* ^already popular in Thebes - 


her on after Soinetc's death to act 
as muse lo ihe child Pentheus. We 
introduced .1 handsome captain of the 
royal guard, by whom Agave is at- 
tracted though she is much too 
fastidious to have an affair with him. 
Our ultimate east was therefore as 
follows: Cadmus, bass; Tiresias, 
tenor; Pentheus, baritone; Captain 
of the Guard, baritone; Dionysus, 
lyric tenor ; Agave, niezzo-soprano ; 
Autonoe, soprano spinlo ; Berofi, 
contralto, and a mixed chorus. 


cult of Dionysus simply because It is 
new, the latest thing in religious 
fashion. 


not yet suc- 
cumbed 10 it, and PemfelsVfitat-aot 
is Ling is (0 ban Ihe cult. To Euripi- 
dcs’icwl we added three characters. 
We gave Agave’s sister, Autonoe, 
svho appears la Euripides but docs 
not speak, a solo role; In the legend 
J Semele, Semclc had a servant, 
Knrf, and in our libretto Agave took 


The convention of Greek tragedy 
did not require Euripides lo explain 
why Pentheus objected so strongly to 
the Dionysian cult or why Cadmus 
and Tircsinx approved. All he hud 
lo do was to show the fatal hubris 
of Pentheus, a mortal, in opposing a 
God. Bui for contemporary music- 
drama it seemed to us (hat wc should 
moke explicit and differentiate be- 
tween the religious attitudes of tbe 
various characters. All of these would, 
or course, have to be comprehensible 
lo an audience of Euripides’s time. 
Thus Cadmus— now very old— has 
become a victim of superstitious ter- 
rors. He has learnt by biltei- experi- 
ence (hat Gods are not only pbxyer- 
ful but also jealous competitors ft>K, 
man’s worship. It is difficult to pay 
reverence lo one without giving 
offence lo another ; and giving 
offence, however unintentionally, 
always brings misfortune. He is un- 
able to decide for himself whether 
Dionysus is or is not a God, and the 
rise of his cult is one more occasion 
for dread. If Dionysus is divine 
and he. as king of Thebes, refuses 

lo give Ihe cult ullkiul suite lion, 

divine vengeance will fall on rhe city. 
On the other hand if Dionysus is only 
an ordinary mortal, sanctions will 
outrage the existing Gods. Rather 
than take a decision, he has abdicated 
and left the responsibility to Pen- 
iheus. la the Bacduie Euripides pre- 
sents Tiresias as a rather silly old 
man, whose legendary powers of pro- 
phecy are not in evidence. We exag- 
gerated the silliness and made him 
into an old man whose fear of death 
makes him try lo keep up with the 
young. He i$ cmhusiaMic about the 


Agave has lost all faith in Ihe 
traditional polytheism in which she 
wns brought up and, when the opera 
opens, believes in nolhing. She is 
lonely and unhappy and hides her 
feelings behind a mask of cynical 
bitchiness, though she is really of a 
passionate nature. The obvious cause 
Cor her unhappiness is that she has 
been left a widow while still fairly 
young and there U no man of equal 
rank whom she would take as a 
second husband. Her dissatisfaction, 
however, goes much deeper than 
.sexual frustration. Though not con- 
sciously aware of it, she is desperately 
looking for some faith which will 
give her life meaning and purpose, 
und such a faith Dionysus seems to 
offer. 


serin. Such a convention provided a 
musical and verbal contrast which 
both we nnd Henze felt would be 
welcome, provided we could write 
a comic interlude which would be an 
integral part of the opera. 


Faber & Faber 
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One may suppose if one likes that 
Pentheus has visited Ionia and 
studied under one of the philosophers 
there. At any rate he has discarded 
polytheism — the gods of which have 
the vices and passions of mortals— 
and come lo believe in the one good 
God, universal and impersonal, ap- 
prehended by human r'eason. Human 
blindness and wrongdoing are due 
to the passions of the flesh. Thus as 
king of Thebes he is witling to put up 
for the time being with the tradi- 
tional cults of the city, but to him the 
new cult of Dionysus seems the 
deliberate worship of irrational 
passion and therefore must be sup- 
pressed. without mercy. His attempt 
completely lo suppress his instinctun! 
life instead of integrating it with his 
rutlnnnthy, puls him into Dionysus's 
hands. Bereft we imagine lo be 
descended from a people who once 
ruled Greece before it was conquered 
and enslaved by the Dorian invaders. 
Sbe has remained faithful to the old 
cuff of the mother goddess and never 
accepted the male-dominated 
Olympus of her masters. 

Our principal additions to the story 
as told by Euripides are a comic 
intermezzo and an epilogue. In the 
early days of opera it was the custom 
to sandwich a one-act opera buffo 
between the two acts of an opera 


This has, T fear, been a self-indul- 
gent talk. 1 hope, however, that 
I have conveyed to you some 
of my enthusiasm, as a poet, for opera 
as a Conn of drama in which the poet 
may piny a role, minor though it be. 
Judging by the poetry they have 
written, all the modern pacts whom l 
admire seem lo share my own con- • 
viction that in Ihis itge poetry is in- 
tended 10 be spoken or - read and can - 
no longer be written in. the High, 
even in Ihe Golden Style, only in a 
Drab one— to use the terms as Pro- 
fessor C. S; Lewis has used them. By 
a Drab Style I mean a quiet lone of 
voice and a modesty of gesture which 
deliberately avoids drawing attention 
to itself as poetry with a capital P. 
Whenever a modern poet raises his 
voice he makes me feel embarrassed, 
like a man wearing a wig or elevated 
shoes. I have, and I imagine 
most of my colleagues have loo, 
theories abouL why this should be 
so, but I shall not bore you by inflicts 
ing them on you." For non-dj;umatic 
poetry this raises no problem. For 
verse’ drama it does. In writing his 
first plays Mr. Eliot took, I believe, 
the only possibly line— except for a 
few unusual moments he kept the 
style drab. 1 cannot think, however, 
that he can have been altogether 
happy about this, for to perform in 
public is. as we sny, to ’* put on an 
act ". This the High Style can un- 
ashamedly do but a Drab Style has 
to protend that it is hot making a 
scene. 

I have tried to show you that, 
as an art form involving words, 
operu is the last refuge of the High 
Style, the only art whifth a poet with 
a nostalgia for those times past when 
poets could write in the grand man- 
ner or by themselves, enn still contri- 
bute, provided he will take the phi ns 
to . learn his mfttler and be lucky 
enough to find a composer he cpn 
believe in. 
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his freedom of will from the compulsions both . epilogue 


I wns responsible, will not do at Bli,™" 
some duy be completely rewritten. ^ 
loud eye it rends well and might be 
in a spoken verse j>hiy. 
too literary niid complicated if! 
far loo dependent upon •veaMJJ*. g,: 

4HW«Mfl*g4lvM«co8s^whcn 
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of passion and reason he nrarries Baba the 
Turk, a lady from tho circus with a magnificent 
Assyrian beard- To read Into this,* as some- 
critics did, obscene sexual innuendoes can only 
be done by ignoring both the text and the music, 
it Is (rue that the pan calls for careful playing. 
It Must on no account be played for laughs, 
in her own eyes Baba is ns much n Grand Dame 
asjthe Marscbullln ln Rbsenkamller, immensely 
prau$ dF her beard ns a visible sign of her 
genius, that which gives her high status in her 
circus world. 


Ehgv for Yoim$ Lovers. Henze came to us 
and.said .that he wished tp write inn opera, which 
though, intcuded for performance In -ordinary 
ppera houses, would be a 'chamber opera in the 


'■■ft anU Tie '-’both for .. ffans . vchftraftfcr " rajghv liaw 

r ~e£*- would come ffdpi thefr iri 

f' 1 ■ . ■ &W' nsk y who .clothe sbhfect ,, ,t)n' looking of eich other:' Beyond 

i j.- 1 : ■ ‘»« : ;Koflar|h engravings ■ho hHdMQtlced UuftTii ! 'suggest. This reduejfrsft 


j hip or ' her particular 
apd the dramatic interest 



ibis: of eich other:'. Bftypbd thiil,- he had nothing. to 

m ^suggest. This requcM sftemed to us challenge. 
|nd For a ; spoken play wc demand . complexity of 
Pf flipJLiya lioii it n«j inj^rest^g 1 

.. .... . ... Iheft qifafitlM but 


Act I; Dr. Reischmann is expecting the urrivul 
ofi’Ws son and Mittenhofftr's godson, Toni, 
. (tenor). , Mitten hofer is in a very bad temper 
because he lias been at the Inn for over n week 
and Frau Mack has not yet obliged with a 
vision. Toni arrives and Miltenhofcr introduces 
him lo Elizabeth. As they shake hands Frau 
Mack goes into a trance. They withdraw, leav- 
ing. Miltenhofcr alone with her taking notes of 
what she says. As he'd hoped, her, vision gives 
him the first inklings for a new poem. Now- 
lie is going to be able to start work. Then 
something unexpected happens, u mountain 
guide Josef Muuer (spoken role) enters to. 
announce that the body of Frau Muck's husband 
hus emerged from the glacier 40 years after he 
fell, through the crevus.se. Frau Mack is 
dazed at first, but the years of timeless waiting 
over, she will have to change her life. 

Act 2 : Some days Infer*. Toni ami Elizabeth 
Have fallen in love with each other, or imagine 
they have. Their love duet und embrace is 

knows :bui does not take their affair seriously. 
The •discovery of her husband's body lias 
transformed Frau Mack. She has exchanged 
the 1870 dresses she had worn for forty years 
to the latest fashions of I ‘HQ, stalled to smoke 
and drink nnd spends most of her time playing 
•, cards with the mdimiqip guides. More seriously 


epilogue Muicnhoter apiwiiwbeToK inctiw 
in tails and spouk-s Ihe following J.,.. 


*' Your serene Highness, Voia ^ 

Minister »f Culture. < 


^Voznesensky- Antiwarlds. Edited by Patricia Blake and Max Hayward. 120pp. Oxford University Press. Paperback, 7s. 6d. Akfiil- 
serdtse . 279pp. Moscow: Khudozhestvcnnayn Llteratura. Distributed by Collet’s. 7s. 6d. 


going to open my rending with ihe la*} 
written , * Elegy for Young Lovers . “A’pfiaMk 
to (he memory of Toni Reiseh nianpiap, 
Zimmer, 11 htnmiifnl mid **ry 


/.imnier, 11 iKniiiilini ana very 
some iff you know, rectify 
llumnierliom ; in death fc «*• 001 “ 


read the . poem' 


lie proceeds to read hie poem ^ .^^ 
hear me not words but mii$ic(rom ,0 * Q 


and vue 


i not worus Din "‘wvvr. .c. 


ruciinzctl Sflumis _ i nnK tfs 

hy all U 10 other characters who irt 


r another have helped him lo wnte it 


w m : , -v* . , ; 

The Bassuriiis. A I 

Kallman and I toWlfcniejfJJJJSBw j 
Bocehae of Euripides would p J?7r' lhc nqrtlt j 

JSSfX 

century took it for granjjJ reason 

• between unreason Rnd , ^^' v^nvenieOTi 

C., in Mr 7nilbvrliole> VCD y” p p.rrM,' : 
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the 1870 dresses she had worn for forty years to win. So in TiieZtnAerJj n'druuthter. 

to the latest fashions of 1910, started to smoke the Queen of the Nigfitnus . dkc# 

and drink nnd spends most of her time playing and Sqrastro acqufrts _ . . gjj in terj 1 
cards with the mountain guides. More seriously Tamlno. The two young 

- 5he announced tha.l .site- and the curtain .W" ® JEa i 
tsftfevir fiaftfg io have-SflotRef trance f Aife- ^wedding. Even , a r aniv ‘ r ? lnb L operate 

. n.i<5 taken ihk 'wpu hurtlv / In . lliic iriivul nf i.nninncfi' Innkma for a suite - 


problem In irunHlulIng 
^Nna poeiry Is how to deni 
.aspects, A striking 
oaracterlslic -ot- re^uch of this poetry 
? “I, without throwing over rhym- 
■iMd raetrical al<Js; Jt can produce 
mod .original ntvd'\iiu;unventSona\ 
and move without strain 

(fHn fl i dc raD 8° of tonalities 
t0 rhetorical. The 
bavo under review aU. 

nt ‘ niefoods, Herbert 
Sj^lcctians..from Yev- 
”™^pt to reproduce metre 
founder pn grotesque 

Ihe 

The three-armed 
Yevtushenko 
djjrwp f,^/hyihe and metre, but 
jJfj W' naturalness the 
ind' flat. It seems 
TSSa^'W’.* Poem i like 

V Rikv? 8 '^- i-W .Slaves V, where 

i. lOnslnnl rhOmpB rnn. 


rhymes con r 
1ines on 

4a ^!v liable v find pounds 
stroudi.^: marked 
these' 

’^'Sl ic ^ Vcrsio,,s * of . 


way a very sophisticated writer. But 
on the whole these arc admirable 
translations of it remarkable poet, 
nnd (he editors have added a helpful 
Introduction and some bibliographi- 
cal and explanatory notes. 

A main feature of. the two Yevtush- 
enko books is his long poem “The 
Bratsk Station ", This very un- 
even, large-scale work, partly epic 
and partly philosophical in its inten- 
tions, uses Ihe building of a massive 
new Siberian hydro-electric station 
as a focus for thoughts, beliefs, and 
feelings about human destiny. It 
is very much, , in Pound Vflhrasq, a 
£j 3 pem contalnlh'k 
naturally with a different conception 
of tbe progressive forces and move-- 
meats that 'give .history meaning. • 
Yevtushenko himself, aware that the 
poem is rather lacking In basic struc- 
ture, since it consists mainly of a 
series of moralized scenes and inci- 
dents— from Stenkn Razin's execu- 
tion In the seventeenth century to 


mystery of human ambitions and 
aspirations. 

A similar objection could be rawed 
to his sequcucc of scones from Rus- 
sian history— that the lessons ex- 
tracted from them are too clear-cut, 
and the chosen incidents are theoi* 
selves loo deliberately illustrative. The 
case would be strengthened, npt 
weakened, if some stumbling blocks 
were allowed to remain stumbling- 
blocks, but this Yevtushenko cannot 
quite bring himself to do. Even 
when he is picking his way through 
ihe minefield* of Stalinist injustice, 
he takes the believer’s way of cocoon- 
ing the horror. His old Bolshevik 


■ famous, the central theme of protect- 


ing gentle and intuitional human : 
values against the encroachments of 
cybernetics Is. floated- into the - 
image of a pair of woman's slippers, 
empty but still warm from the feet, v 
lying nskeyv qnd holpless “ like - doves 
perched in the pnlh ; bf <1 tu nk ” Vox-; 
ne.seh.sky end sny "1 love - Dubrta 
(the atomic research centre), yet 
remain deeply suspicious of the fe- 
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seareh his scieatific • friends are 
engaged in ; the fragmented body of 
the poem reflects div]$l6tiran(| uncer- 
tainties in his oWn "riiipd. 1 m one 
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wrong to be disappointed that such a 
fine sensibility as ni.s should seem to 


EcnUoTlabou^ramp as an enemy of 
the people in the 1930s and was la|er 
rehabilitated, reflects that it was he 
and his like who by their labour 
helped Stalin to beat Hitler: 


we, the prisoners, given numbers by you, 
were crossing seas and rivers;, 
and with the army reached Berlin. 


Auschwitz and the Twentieth Party 
“Oorigress-— says-, it) a preface 
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Ww. are another 
^^Mllenge. hus been 


itit, thoughsome- 
thyme, work. 


S9I5 




Mirar uenui, , j nc nwutent .Dip. <*, 
publicly •’ o ^ 






work- 

WlUppSr poets 

B Apdftrti; Richard 
^ftbd.VyjlUam 
^5.#.co.hycy- 
the real flavour 


hi] \y.: . v'hte &noiwit-fo a rguborMfo.* j©- hig, work, n 

Ml “ ^ compassion :®l 

Kf n • r«)b5tftonicrtiffi)k& tfcW # 


Strictly speaking, perhaps this is not a 
" poem but simply my meditations* joined 
together, by the cbniroyertf between 
» the wo themes : the thenie of disbelief 
expressed in the - jnibnologuc or the 
Pyramid, andiffe'menVe' oF faith.: 

- : The device of using the Egyptjan 
Pyramid as a cynical spokesman from 
the past is fire weakest pari of the 
poem. , It is unreflecting, and uncoh- 
• yinQihg/iQ equaic the Pyramid merely 
' With- ^ slave ry, : btood' and*’ priestly 




_ oppression and fo equate Bratsk with 
d ; Ifie optimistic labours' of tree . jnen.. 




mere »« 'J ri ri happr!®M.in • 
K irrfV h 


‘l A. a - smart 

B5gi SsR&*& >PH»nn«..h 

iVo? wEtSHW* Zt USSmttA «iuAn' 


yssjapfe^a 

/in\hS.'Ann 


■ No doubt one. would rather foe a 
Siberian electrician thaa one ;Of 
Pharaoh’s • fellahin, but that is not 
" the .whole story, and Yevtushenko— 
!■ by nature as well as by hts Soviet 
; ppbringing— draws back from any 
.■ rtSinider'AtiOtl Of fo® 


This becomes -pro-Stallnist by 
implication, fopugb obviously. *W by 
intention ; the god, even, in h|S -mis- 
takes, brings good out:pf evil. Al- 
though, as one would always, expect 
from Yevtushenko, thftre are many 
excellent, many dramatic arid moving 
passage this too consciously am bh 
tlous poem docs not satlafyt. ; But u 
Would ill become a critic Writing in 
the present period of English poetry 
to speak meanly about, the vulnerable 
boldness. pf such an ; undertaking. : 1 
' .The .sclwtion from: Vozn«? 5 ensky. 
: (which Includes a good sampling a* 

hiii work from different pefjods) also 

has a inolab^jand iin. th® ,end> no; 
quite $aijsfiictory, .tong pnepi, 
(j za ", written in altetnaflons. 
of verse and prose, ^at)^ in a 
..fine variety of metres, which _a^ 

one - 


brrg^^^^e - R us wa ul* ‘ 

the’fartd “of Rublev, Blok, and 
Lenin M , which brings together art, 
poetry, and politics! But Russia Is 
also Lomonosov, ' Mendeleyev, and 
Gagarin, and thftre is nothing to be 
asHnmed-ojf ip t|iaL?- ... . . : 

•r Oza ■ is 1 ope of . the poems in- 
cluded (in a slightly different Version) 
in Akhillesovo senhse^ Tljis ricb.afid ( 
. pUpgenl.voiumeieolad'pnrtts twf> otfiftr 
■ fong poehis. for poem-cycles, the early, ,i 
*’ Master-Craftsmen " and the -poem 
on Lenin. " Longjnmeay Tf. in addi- 
lion to a wide selection of lqvpurites 
from previous •, bpoka . Und some , 
'• poems wrlueti fp' .|963iand 1966. The 
Achilles heart'! title isfqund 
in one of these, recent poems, (also 
translated by\W. Ij, Auden, in the 
Oxford paperback), and, it is a recur-, 
•.rent foenie.’-lf foe poft is nttiwked-^ .. 
if poetry 8 pttacked—the Achilles 
heel is the heart, secret, suffering, a 
' natural 'target, : yet for ..all itnl . 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 

• No. tf» ,9CTO8E«;)9S> ^ILN SHILLINGS 

■veLyN (UNO. M.P. T(w Third Phase 
fAT Sloan FfffyiVcura or Soviet Rule • . 

RiAt.i 1) AY. Ni.D. Thenund Now ‘ 

SIR SHANE tBSUE, Ht. 

. John; Pftntihnd- Mahnffey, Provost of 
’ • . r ■ • . ■ Trinity, Dublin 

^Q.,$T. LEdER GORDON 


..; ffjl 

' » : Life 


4 . ;l :: .- 

■\ '• ;. • *1 ■ ; 
^ i'.l •• 


The Wild Animals' Struggle I 
‘ 1 Tor Survival* l 


wopJd flOf. ^ io .have. -6ne ;: ., 

, Our -effort shdu|a, \je to keep it 


hard to locale,, 1 ' as a bird diverts the 
hunters from its nest". It is curious , 
to, think that three, poets as utterly-*-, 
.upcbupected as T.S. Eliot, Whitman,. 

■ :: atjd: thje Old English author of The 
.: Wanderer " would : all find this 


‘ Tor Survival* 

f 8TER OtAE K • ■ -/.f . VLO r 

i. . 1 - ' -- . Henry Htillan) RctOraidercd 
t. 1 . Clocce* . t The Dig Ear- 

MARION LOCH He AD, MAE. 

June Austen and the 
Seven' Deadly Sins 

W. M. PARKER, M.B.E. 

* Blue Spurt of a Lighted Mulch 1 

■ROEERT HAMILTON- 

. The Rationalist from Fairyland 
JOHN gore cxv.o. 

. Ninety . Three, Not Out . A Study, 

[ of Victor iu n Character, 

floofc ftevfn** 

i ' — JOHN MURRAY ' . • 
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Criminology and Lazo 

ORDER AND OBEDIENCE INSIDE 

B. A. Worth y : Jurisprudence. 473pp. Manchester University Press. £3 3s. Harley Cronin • The Screw Turn 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY NOVEMBER 2 1967 


•till 1 
Jviu. 


Jurisprthh'uce is bused principally on 
previously published articles and 
addresses bj the author, who holds 
the C hair id' Jurisprudence and Inter- 
national Law at Manchester Uni- 
versity. These male rials have been 
retired. arranged and supplemented 
so that the book avoids the frag- 
mented character which all too easily 
belongs to such collections as “ select 
essays Here a book and no I a 
collection. 

Like rtmst iniernalional lawyers, 

- Professor Worlley is mi optimist, or 
If not uniformly such, optimism keeps 
breaking through. Thus the author's 
final conclusion is that 

Obedience will usually follow die 
reasonable rules of n legal order. In 
Hie event of u clash between the duly 
to obey imposed by a national legal 
order, and one imposed by the inter- 
national legal order, Hint legal order 
which supports basic human rights will 
be preferred by those who promote such 
- rights. 

And indeed the question* why 
laws are obeyed, or whether 
certain laws can or should be 
obeyed, though not peculiarly ques- 
tions for international lawyers, are 
questions of particular challenge to 
them, 

The scheme of the book is not 
primarily an examination of. the 
phenomenon of law in a definitive 
sense but rn liter a view of different 
manifestations of law from various 
f [midpoints: law as prediction, as 
order, as rule, as expectation, 
ais a sense of value, and a.s . 
justice. Prediction involves an 
Inquiry into the theory of anarchy 
as It stands opposed to legal order ; 
law as order leads to short reviews 
of types ii f leg; 1 1 orders or systems ; 
law as rule analyses the nature of 
- legal rules themselves, as legislative, 
customary, and pp forth : expectation 
K concerned with -ttw... future. of 
various legal orders, problems Of co- 
ordination and conflict; values- . 
, bring us to human rights as they 
: „*PP*R r in international and domestic -i 
systems; justice is the philosophy of 
V ; ! v* w an< l lhe nature of corrective « 
■and distributive justice. AH this is I 
pacW into ? liitl* oyer four hun- < 
. =.-: 1: and .fifty, pages, but the- an thor i 
nutft room Fof n -wide range of illiis- : ■ 

, .! 22}^ e, SU*.T he x< ? pc rhc book,. , 
mo ugh ambitious, includes a. nice ; , 

: pompbUnd. of the abstract and the i 
. ^^ncrpie. : - ,... ' . 1 

.Within Sd Wide ,a range a review , 
■ can on lv select 


back to Justinian, this comparative 
treatment contains many lessons for 
our limes, particularly the French ex- 
perience with and after the Napo- 
leonic Codes and the modern Ameri- 
can work on uniform codes. Cen- 
tral to this matter is a proper iimfcr- 
sl nut ring ul the role of the judiciary, 
b* «nc seeking tin a visionary way) 
“ slot machine " law or muM one 
contemplate our Law Commission 
evolving into a kind of legislative 
chamber If one desires a law of 
texts, then one has to face land the 
sooner the belter) the host of prob- 
lems connected with textual or statu- 
tory interpretation. Codilication is 
not incompatible with a living legal 
philosophy, hut the practical con- 
venience of accessible and patterned 
texts must he considered against the 
long-term ell eels which may ensue. 

T he cold storage of a verbal for- 
mula can have a dangerously peirifr- 
cffjfci on legal development, espe- 
cially -in the hands of legal logicians 
on the judicial bench or elsewhere. If 
it is asserted that the common law (to- 
gether with large parts of English sta- 
tute law) is a mess, then one must 
avoid foolishly denying its imperfec- 
Imns and ask whal are the effective 
limits or codification. English lawyers 
have little experience of haadUng a 

code, mUwith^ | bnam^ tKe ,> coi^im^-^ 

rlon by sin tme of important areas nf 
law, and a proper understanding of a 
code in action is essential if, in leav- 
ing present hubits, we are not to fall 
into worse ones. The principal needs 
appear to be a thoroughly scientific 


approach to the making of code law 
and a readiness by the judges and the 
profession to take a mure liberal ap- 
proach to the texts. The present em- 
phasis on strict and sometimes for- 
malistic interpretation i\, of course, 
cunnected with a “ democratic ” 
notion of lawmaking, that is, Parlia- 
ment creates, the court' apply the 
law. Common law in the past has 
been customary and generally static 
and later has been case law and at 
times creative; for the future there 
may be need for a greater measure of 
creative spirit in the Held of enacted 
law. 

in recent times the study of juris- 
prudence has frequently concentra- 
ted on the concept oT law. hut law- 
yers, if they are not mere hacks, can- 
not avoid reaching some conclusions 
about justice, and, for example, fac- 
ing the problem of the " unjust ” law. 
A substantial portion of the latter 
part of this book coma ins Pro lessor 
Worlley ‘s thouglti.s on the nature of 
justice and equity. Problems of prac- 
tical Justice are, moreover, closely 
connected with process and proce- 
dure, the methods of arriving at solu- 
tions, as much as with the proposi- 
tions of substantive law. The diffi- 
culty la often not so much the identi- 
fication and availability of a rational 

and agreeing tin the justice Tff an act 
ol the legal order. Professor Wort- 
ley belongs to that school which one 
may label " idealist ”, but through- 
out this book he is alive to the neces- 
sity of judging the law not by its for- 
muliiA but by ii s fruits. 


INSIDE AND OUT 

HARLhY Cuonin : The Sere,,- Turn,. 192pp. John Long. 

PATRICK O'Hara: / Ciut No Brother. 253pp Neville 

ii. .... i... 1 INev *B® SpeanraiL 


Si ms 

WORLD PATTERNS 

a McNeill: A World History. 478pp. 48 plates and maps. 
CWord University Press, £2 10s. (Paperback, 35s.) 


Neither Mr. Cronin nor Mr. O'Hara 
is likely tii feci flattered when Ihcii 


is Jikcty to feel flattered when Ihcii !mTmbtc7So-,v 0 ° in ^ * 
names to say nothing of their books, lenee. and the dt erin 
are linked tugciher, lint when crime, uml moral 
and, more particularly, the punish- 

meat of criminals. i«, in question it sure of corporal nunSlm ***** 
K useful to compare the e\ idciwc still reuinic^nr th5 
of those who have to administer and the other h unt he r„ v Ct>orr 'g 1 Wt. 0| 
staff prisons with that- so free I v pro. ciVes Wc".rlv 
vided nowadays- of those who L,- 

served sentences in them. Both He is under m, mf “ ""S** 

authors are iiniiMially well qualified. ur;iv ii v of h f „ n !’ n ) J 0 " 1 * 

even though they write from such ami & K 

divergent angles, for Mr. Cronin was th L - S L.»^ e « Imi H 22** 

for many years the general secrelarv eheA' l I 

of the Prison Officers* Association. jailRrd *' 

while Mr. O'Hiiri „ deene, ££“■•»! 

The comparison is valuable, for it under the lash. He is a manolSw' 
reveals so totally different an account opinions, some might call him 
of what arc presumably the same ion a Led. but he at least Writes L ! 
basic facts and the lessons to he experience, and his defence of Dim 
drawn from them that the uncom- officers— so often abused and uW 
ffiuted reader may be left wondering effectively to answer the chirw 
Where the truth really |ies. Of course, made against them, usually by pri- 
r i? riip ^ ri ' ,l, - n ls ^‘'ntoldy unfair, toners whose word is not mm. 
tor Mr. Cronin writes of a distin- itirily to be trusted— is forthright 
guished career as a prison officer and deserves attention, 
which led him to take a principal For Mr. O’Hara all ofiktis «t 
aart in founding a union for prison crooked, and that goes for the polkr 
ffiK-ers (previously without any and indeed any form of authority « I 

T!" . 1 Tl |r11 rrmiTifi'nmr^iu' ,u - ! “ wen. Mr. ouaJn im&i nj 

ilfti!!? cr. , ‘ , qlli , 1 M W profes- book as a perfect example ol bj 
mtnhi ? P U “h " llllr Mi. O'Hara s viciousness and rejection ol respi^l 
confessedly the bility that characterize so Vl 
eti rd oJ a rebellion and alienation young criminals today. Ceris#f»| 
rom society that would need some Mr. O’Hara is to be Min* 4 1 


mein oi criminals. i«, m question it 
is useful to compare the evidence 
of those who have to administer and 
staff prisons with that-- so freely pro- 
vided nowadays- of fiiose who huw 
served sentences in them. Both 
authors are unusually well qualified, 
even though they write from such 
divergent angles, for Mr. Cronin was 
for many veals the general .secretary 
of the Prison Officers’ Association, 
while Mr. OTIara was a dcscrici 
from the navy who was sent to 
borstal and has lit st-hand knowledge 
of several prisons besides. 

Tlie comparison is valuable, for it 
reveals so totally different an account 
of what arc presumably the same 
bas!c facts and the lessons to he 
drawn from them that the uncom- 
mitted reader may be left wondering 
where the truth really lies. Of course, 
the comparison is ultimately unfair, 
for Mr. Cronin writes of a distin- 
guished career as a prison officer 
which led hini to take a principal 
part in founding a union for prison 
officers (previously without unv 

sional .status) while Mr. O'Hara's 
autobiography is confessedly the 
record of a rebellion and alienation 


IM-: 




• . can only select inhere personal in-. 
;"\.L ti especially engaged. Chap- 
, io *2 on Codffied Legal 

Ojrdtfn, the Uninenfidn SfTAw, and 
•y’L ;-Hjs mcqmpleteneM of Codes, are full 
: ?I/S CV 5 nC ? i [°r, cu rrcnt attempts to 
festAte English law. Without going 


BACK AT THE YARD 

Norman Lucas l The CM. 207pp. Arthur Barker. 30s. 

thifn .Si | h |lona ld° H mvc ^ l " e - s - al ' e . surprising from a writer 

■of Scotland Yard, but on a similar hJjSJS' w?lh ' £S™ " huso P rime 
Plan, would be a. very acceptable T&l , R ?' . w 
contribution to police literalur?: ?5r surveys ill -r ?hdPk -, M -' Um 
Lucas s book falls far .short of anv ■■ ? r,mu . sllUMll in and 

such ideal. It begins with a sera on v Su, “ CQ S n ! zin fi Jhe new impetus 
account of pre-Peel pol^ 

:i promising stun on C.I.D, history niisskfoer S ihTri^ n!! 
ahd then apses for the greater Dart vint SrfSJ .u" ■ Dl ‘ • Scoltend 
of .ho work. into owuo^ of’e^ei Sw' J vtlor, or'.h^T’ 5 ' l", d 
1 ° jlluxlmte the different aspects of 1 for 1 the hliher ■ dondimr * 

criminal polite duty. TUd general f Qn 4 UL * P^Hce 

ps SUMS# ^ 

a: is t 


fpnm ,k , , young cnnunais maay. t enant 

from society that would need some Mr. O’Hara is to be bcW d 

wu«r« ,,Wn epilh i’ ls do ‘ l ju^UyiL- he issues mcnacino 
wnerc one reads like an annual reviewers who ven'iiire to qurt* 
report though admittedly n lively what he says— -prisons, and fipM-'i 
0n ^’u i5 °’" er ls a , tape-, recording of borstals, are sinks ol iniquity BfflW' 
uninhibited talk with almost psych- by a monotonous pattern of u4» 
edehc overtones. corruption and sheer ineptfi 

Mr. Cronin began work as a prison Those in charge are either pM{® 
officer in J927 in the days when or cruel usually both— and pni» 
officers earned £3 a week and were who moralize are the biggeshfib 


duiwia earnco ts a week and were w >'>' moiaiiAe are me 
regarded - indeed regarded them- °f “H. But it may be that Mr.Otoi 
solves ftir the most pail- as simply does not really expect hish»^ 
warders. The change in the orison be judged as a docunwl « 


w ® f ders. The ehauge in the prison 
officer’s role and the improvement 
m his conditions of work owe nuich 
to Mr. Cronin’s aggressive advocacy, 
helped by the experience of W. J. 
Brown, who hud done, so niuch to 


he judged as a docunwii s 
the case. He has 
written a lively novel. and/jW-' 1 
Hrother is more like ihe.Kiipjd* 
fast-moving film than 
aocoimnrr wnai ii « j 

nrisitnaT Ii is often vert’. Iwwf-*? 1 


toliog a history of the world in one 
Sidy short vo ume is “ highly 
Imm undertaking, yet for I he 
l^rtiurses in American umvcrsi- 
JJtcouws which might also find a 
yttfnl place in British technological 
^witiesj it is a necessary one. 
u c. Wells’s Outline of History, a. 
ponwr undertaking, -is now out of 
to. while Dr. Toynbee's celebrated 
$4 of History Is in ninny volumes 
jfid is highly idiosyncratic. Profes- 
sor John Bow/e tried his hand at it 
and wrote n good book, but, 
rjtlur oddly i cut it into two parts at 
the eigh/eenlh century. Now, more 
boldly. Professor McNeill of the Uni- 
sersity of Chicago offers us another 
wrapt, complete in one volume. 

Sir Charles Firth once remarked 
fat the ability to write was can- 
lidered by some historians to be an 
unfair advantage to possess over 
others, Yel an elegant prose style 
Is needed to make tolerable wide 
imeeps at world history. The second 
nwd is to have some theme or pat- 
lira in ones arrangement. Wells 
believed in progress, Dr. Toynbee in 
i delectable pattern under the hand 
oi God. Professor McNeill takes 
is his premise *’ that In any given 
balance aipong cultures ls liable 
Side distuibctt by forces emanating 
■ from one or more centres where men 
, have created unusually attractive or 
| powerful civilizations ". 

,^JU careful reading of his book 
gaerh^^jer the impression that 
specific inveiuftnr»Mu»p» deter- 
mining forces in the evoIfirtoTT-of 
history: for example, the invention 
« me chariot about 2500 u.r„ the 
invention ol alphabetic writing about 
the year 1500 b.c., the use of cavalry, 
of standing armies, the Jewish belief 
in monotheism, the Greek city stale, 
“f “omaa phalanx, the medieval 
.nip and so on. Among these 
Mentions, culminating, one sup- 
P Mes ; m Ihe television set or tne 
atomic warhead, the most significant 


were, alas, military one-;. It js mili- 
tary inventions that give countries 
or empires the power to impose their 
wills upon others. For example, the 
better sailing ships possessed by the 
Americans and the British us late 
as the nineteen III century led to the 
introduction of European influences 
into Japan, while though she was 
unable to retort upon her infiltrators 
even after the shock of Pearl Har- 
bour; nevertheless, by rapid indus- 
trialization, Japan has gained and 
held a high place among the pro- 
gressive nations ever since. Indeed 
it is symptomatic of this kind of 
advance that Japan has one of the 
most complete colour television 
services in the world. 

Professor McNeill has organized 
his materia] with great skill; he 
divides his book into three main 
parts, beginning with the rise of civili- 
zation in Sumer (though he speaks 
of Africa as the probable cradle of 
mankind); then in an expanded ver- 
sion of what used commonly to be 
called the Middle Ages, which he 
stretches from 500 b.c. to a.d. 1500 
he traces the flowering and spread 
of Greek and Indian civilizations 
and, thirdly, the rise of Islam, while 
in his last part, which he dates from 
1500, he outlines the dominance of 
the west ibui is now beginning io 
pass away. ' „ 

Professor McNeill's excellent 
arrangement of his book gives it a 
genuine unity. It contains numer- 
ous plates and maps, the latter in 
colour, and a usefql bibliography and 
index. No historian who battles 
bravely with ibis vast subject can be 
entirely free from minor errors. For 
example, it may be argued that he 
exaggerates the importance of the 
clerical origins of parliaments, that 
there is no certain evidence that 
Louis XIV said ” Lctat e’est moi " 
or that King James U of England 
accepted a French subsidy to do 
without parliament. But these are 
minor blemishes, 
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organize civil' servants uml to build prisoner. It is often lyraqr -VVkTVrrr, a 

; ' CONTACT .HISTOjpAN 


k&n \ " AT WANDSWORTH 

^ ^PP* ; : Allen Rnd Unwin. £2 2s. 
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his battles with WliilcJmll but also of keyed to the nifa^y new-aw | 
his own experience as an officer in talk of the borstn I recreal icm-io*. 
such prisons as. Wormwood .Scrubs, il has some substantial nieptl* 
Parkhiirst and Hollowuy (where is the word) as a piece of docaw 
during the lust war he saw much of lion. Rarely con the Niagt* . 
the 18B dcluinccs). He claims to have of obscenity and blpsplyw . 
a genuine LTinccrn for the work of litivc indeed as anv^Hrt«» u : 
rehabilriution (in which officers are been so accurat^T €C0r j7 ; * 
playing an increasing part), but out to prove^Jhiag,- hnU ^ 
he complains , of a permissive- might pj»w* r r ' : 'i r f„ nrtrt j« 
ness fas he secs it) which sonielhiog to ponded- Tk- 
has elevated Ihe psychiatrist to a “ brolheiiootl ” .ft*?*®, wfiW 
principal place in determining whut bi!ity,.rflciins uolhlpglo pn ^ 
ahould be done with prisoners. sny >M I got no brolwj- { ^ 
He notes (he depressing evidently is serious W. ****.. . , 


•f ^ 

. . . 

, *■-. -. .PHSone^ nof to. 


, p'pmcn.y pm^n jn ^ n-v b' ailu _ n _ llur , . . 

it as “welfare”; though 
.rubric 


wV>' : ^iv;WW-MuaiJucaiion ot Aav|iig.work©d : sldhat: “ or- wi 

S JS^Pfcta'' & sVrVe ; in' 

MSolfv**, ..Drofessidffit 


: , ON . APPROVA^-^Q 

'm- ■ 1 25#« 1 

Steven Slater : Approved School Boy. 205pp. WUlh' nKJrobef ;.,-^-j 

anTffmtenlions of put on probafa [ ** \ 

Steven Slater’s auiobiograph^ recall to bprtjlal. ? i selltal 1 
Brendan Behans. Borstal Boy\, but noW ^ 0, ?J^f llt Sre ' 1 '! 

there any true resemblance ends. We rcs r ^ ”*! . , uqqJj 
must awepr the aulhbr’s assurance t j on gavehiiffian nwnW 
that ; - he has written an accurate t hut might otherwise ij?! Sjt'ftj 


yernot 


W-j*' 

•£ , • 
•y v'->, 
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1” ;X- soofe'ilablished ‘the 

*?°p^ r ^autonomy . her^vyork : cbn- 
_errcd. Sb<? is very imidi on :the de- 
wnsivo, ; reco filing, slights and sufjSo^v 
^ ^circumstances is 
iDtellurtble enough, But. she Wits given 


unders(ad{Hng and 4 - 
d t 
rge 


roblemsiofie 


Wheeler-Benn ett : A Wreath to Clio. 225 pn. Macmillan. 


Btnfitu A^ me n^ ir Wheeler- as Sir John t»nys, much new mate- 
tugelher pre- rial has been added since lie wrote. 
■ Cssa y s hnd hilherto Of merely passing Interest for their 


to toe three substance, these new essays reinforce 
sub-iltle: what his publications tell us ribout 
Gobw- Aff ■ .r 1 * American and Sir John as an historian. The dust* 
^flve iif«r a t ]rs ‘ Of toe total jacket speaks 0/ his inimitable style. 
&hed iJnri Z _ 1 '**? ”^ vc been pub- 'Hie .style, i^ 1 ini’fact. workmanlike but 
•dl*kE 0 » *!/; Include the ordinary, with a tendency to lapse 

.?; on *•' Ludcndorf into ttie stilted phrase: “that vyily 
« the IJfAnf l nd J T^ rce Episodes sovereign Napoleon III" “the 
®%me Kaiser” and two gathering storm-clouds ", “to rend 
biottfl : l »e equally well- - her in twain". It speaks, again, on 

^ on The (he strength of the wide range of the 
-s- nnd t^e- essays, of ffis “ undoubted historical 

^^tipnal provisions- for genius In fact, the historical imagi- 
1^° inects hnvirtf B ^fScnoy. These nation is not hfs strong suit. The 

s ! h a PP.^? d ■ The that while this interest springs, we 
j? ruits » which make a re told, , front an, Interest i n the effect 
an* ^.ife.Amenean sub- of human personality upon historv 1 , 
duritwtkT ?.L!^ e ^ on * toe work toat has resulted from it is 
Lllc unAffi,S*S vl1 ^ a ^*- .. at ite weakest when it leaves the 
-^ays* ** ' well as strictly, biographical path for wider 
® r * ^W 11 toemes. And it is at its best when Sir 

-I of lh? rp^rj 8 , 8 fr e raore 'to- • John can combine personal acquain- 


HISTORICAL METHODS 

G. Kitson Clark ; The Critical Historian. 214pp. Helnemann. 30s. 


Dr. Kilson Clark has written a 
thought-provoking, valuable and in 
some respects infuriating book. For 
some years he has been preoccupied 
by a simple, necessary and neglected 
theme: the harm history cun do if 
it is not critically uppruised by the 
” consumer He is not concerned 
with the subtleties of epistemology, 
though he sometimes tangles with 
them. He takes for granted that some 
kind of history is an indispensable 
human need. His object is to warn 
us against the many traps, sophisti- 
cations, negligences and downright 
dishonesties of which the reader of 
history should be aware in satisfying 
his curiosity about the past, 

His method is to analyse a number 
of sources of error, illustrating them 
with examples drawn from » con- 
siderable range of historical study. 
Among the hazards discussed are un- 
conscious bias, ill-founded generic 
statements, tainted sources, mis- 
understood or neglected context, 
dodges and dead ends in quantitative 
analysis and the deliberate manufac- 
ture of mysteries. For anyone who 
is disposed to take historians on trust 
this book will provide a valuable 
antidote; and even among those who 
are disposed to be more critical it will 
provoke thought about the role and 
purpose ot historical study. 

.. At some stages Dr. Clark comes 
near denying the possibility of writ- 
ing history at all, so many are the 
perils, so faulty is our knowledge, 
so inescapable our bias. But since this 
Is obviously not Ihe case, and history 
goes on getting written, he retires 
from these more exposed positions 
into the more subtle one of main- 
taining that such dangerous practices 
ns generic statement (which enn never 
be wholly true), or intuitive interpre- 
tation (which niust be taken on trust) 
nre all right provided author and 
render know what is being done, His- 
torical causation presents a similar 
problem. From some passages here 


one might assume the search 
for it is little better than a 
wild-goose chase ; from others 
that if only one knows enough, and 
goes back far enough, causes can con- 
fidently be ascribe*!. Again. Dr. Clark 
looks with doubt on the idea of a 
"bar nf history” before which the 
guilty can be arraigned ; yet in' the 
very act of urging the historian not 
to take sides, but to describe and ex- 
plain dispassionately, he maintains 
that the historian must not gloss over 
ugly things, and must stigmatize evil 
deeds. 

The book betrays the vices as well 
as the virtues of the academic mind. 
It opens eyes, and puts intellectual 
weapons into the hands of the 
defenceless. But ii is a little prim, 
and its manner arouses an irresist- 
ible urge to use Dr. Clark’s methods 
on some of his own text. For 
instance, he refers boldly at one point 
to Simon de Montfort as “ that . . . 
essentially mediaeval character ”, 
while elsewhere we are told that “ the 
phrase * Middle Ages ’ is meaningless 
—It is used now simply as a conveni- 
ent label for part of the period it used 
to cover ’’. Again on another page 
Dr. Clark seems to make a virtue of 
broadmindedness in commenting on 
the courage of. the “ English, the Scots 
—and the Irish” at the Battle of 
Waterloo, yet overlooks the inter- 
esting (and to- his argument relevant) 
fact that something like half Welling- 
ton’s army on that occasion was 
composed of Dutch, German and 
Flemish troops. 

At a rather deeper- level is Dr. 
Clark’s comparison between history 
and two other disciplines, those of 
law and science. The Inw on which 
he draws so frequently— for instance, 
in relation to the sifting of evidence 
—tonds to be English law, which is 
concerned with establishing particu- 
lar propositions, and > not wilh 
motives and explanations. '* Who ”, 
asked a famous English. judge, “can 


search the heart of a man ? ” Yet 
even the most academic historians do 
this. The analogy between history 
and the descriptive sciences treads 
still riskier ground. Dr. Clark writes 
that “the historian’s first duly is 
careful and expert observation But 
he admits only a few, pages later that 
the historian “can only see the past 
as it has been presented to him by 
other people ”. This is not strictly 
true, since an historian such as 
Burnet, Winston Churchill or Xeno- 
phon can describe events in which ho 
actually took part ; but it sufficiently 
describes the dilemma of the aca- 
demic historian, and brings home tha 
truth that observation in the scien- 
tific sense Is not possible for his- 
torians writing about the past. 

Perhaps, therefore, the missing in- 
gredient in this stimulating book 
is any admission that history is a 
branch of literature. As Dr. Clark 
wisely says, “ It is in the last resort 
its relation to truth that gives his- 
tory its value ”, If history did not 
purport to describe what actually 
happened it would not be history at 
all. But some creative act is also 
indispensable — more than intuition, 
more even, than imagination, cer- 
tainly mare than interpretation. 

More serious still, from the truth- 
finding point of view, is the fact that 
history is itself part of history, that 
the tricks and distortions Dr. Clark 
so well describes are themselves part 
of the truth about the past, just like 
the frauds and stratagems of war 
and politics. The False Decretals, 
the Donation of Constantine, the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion were 
forgeries indeed, but they had as 
much effect as jf they had 
been, so many authentic blue 
books. Dr.. Clark docs well to teach 
us the tricks of fraud, and the need 
to read the fine print. But he doe* 
not succeed in exorcizing the liter- 
ary ghost in history. 
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easily surpasses ) n quality the new- 


- u- 1 H om " bis n on-biographical, work : lt pomes 
iheniriLr 8 togniy com- to life only yrhM'fft is dealing, ns 
and most of it hafr’done, with his own 
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for v their Sir John confesses in this book td 
ngfifiJ-f 1 ^ 8 an totro- a life-long interest in the history of 
be arB toe Confederacy and says he may still 

“■“ftPWfc and they undertake, to write on that subject. . 

If fiedftes, he may yet Confound this 
‘ verdlcfi.- Sb' faf^nbwever.'-he haff' 
&ffs^SSSfe lh e text excel led at exploiting personal expert 

“fd personal contacts in the 


of compilation of comfnon-sense 
LBjofial keigg^!' accounts of current affairs ;aifd ccn- 
British temporary figures ; and we can be 
5“ e grateful that one who has been so 
to^.^hhnt privileged In bis contacts has had (he 
vSi-' fcdustry and ability to makegood use 
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^'WGAm(XESTITr — 

Joint Sole Agents 

GASCOIGNE-PEES PRICE & CO. 

The Garrick Villa Estate , bnce ' the fiome tif l)aVid Garrick, 
England’s first gentleman actor,, is being; developed by Penard 
Associates, with luxurious Adam style properties in parkland 
originally designed by Capability BrotVn, and with -.views oyet Bushey 
Park and private access to the River Thames. En suite bathrooms 
for main bedroom, second bathroom serving three other bedrboiris. 

1 ■Boff ii.frpnfp / ^ r ^ w,n p rjmm,^tud^.; ^fijilng ropm, fully equipped 
kitchen, cloakroom ancT double integral garagei Full gas-fired 
central heating, beautifully finished ih best quality materials) Ideal 
for the discerning executive, being oiily. 11 miles fiom London with 
excellent road and rail connections, .u 

Prices 999 yearieases £16,850 ground rent £50 per annum. 

"i- • ( 4 ->t ; m m :\. • i f 

. ftarrick’s tvvo. tK’ree and four bedroom 

flats, each iaving luxurious bathroom and. kitchen fittings (which 
include built-in oven, 4 plate hob, refrigerator, sink waste disposal 
unitj and numerous cupboards); full gas-fired central heating and 
Sne views. , . r.y.;' ■ ' ■' 

: priced 99 year leases £7,250 -£10>750 gr^>und rent £3MD-0 - £45 pgr- annum 
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Religion 

GOD’S STAND-IN 


Music 


DEATH AID 


COMMENTARY 


Donor n ef Srii.Lr : Christ the Representative. 
Lewis. 154pp. SCM Press. 25s. 


Translated by David Aftc Robfhtson : Requiem. Music of Mourning and Consolation. 300pp. CusseU. £) jg 


j. tn belfeie tout ,hc CoV * 
■fcAjfcwtJ h „ e been able to 

flrtKllI \A ncAiinl Tl'IKlWS 


Rriiish Museum Trustees 
[ £SquiiesoWgh-handedly 


In the last analysis theologians who 
believe in the “ death of God M are 
either recommending a secular 
humanism which secs: a peculiar 
significance in Jesus Christ (van 
Burco being the first example of this 
to make much impact among n-s 
here), or meiely rejecting an anthro- 
pomorphism in theology which they 
suppose to have been universal until 
the other day (this scent? to have 
emerged ns the Bishop of Wool- 
wich's fundamental position in the 
matter). Dr. Stille's position in this 
book is at first elusive, but by the end 
it appears that she must be placed in 
the first of these categories. Unlike 
van Dutch, however, .she has no wish 
Ui do away with the idea of “ God " 
and uses the word with the greatest 
frequency. Whwi she means by it can 
only be .suggested by some quota- 
tions. *' Christ nukes himself depen- 
dent on us if we say ‘dependent 
ua God this simply means that 
Christ is radically surrendered to 
men." “ What does it mean Lo act 
la Gods stead and . to represent 
him V li means so to assume 
responsibility for the Irreplaceable 
identity of others (hat it remains 
possible for them to attain identity.” 

. “ChiTRi identified himself with God 
and thereby made himself dependent 
on Clod's attaining identity himself. 

. . . In a world whose characteristic 
is the interchangeability of all men. 
God's identity is still in the future.*' 
Dr. .Suite's philosopher is Hegel 
(she quotes with apparent appro vaj 
the view that God is “ self-differenti- 
ation and its removal by reconcilia- 
tion "). Thus it comes as no surprise 
when we ire told: “For long 

enough Clod was known as absolute 
immediacy, more certain than one’s 
own self ”, but that nowadays 
“Christ tnkcri God’s plaje. stands in 
. for the God who no longer fiteaentri 


himself to u** directly", and that we 
must not hand over “ to the self- 


assured smugness of people Who 
' simply that there is no God and 


that ChriM is dead; or, vvorve still, 
to those wlm are equally 'sure thui 
God exists and that Christ is there- 
fore alive We must have 
‘‘certainty in uncertainty". 

And thus this book makes clear that 
line of division among Christians 
which has appeared only in our own 
time, culling across all previous divi- 
sions. “Any direct surrender to Ciod, 
such as the saints of the great reli- 
gions exemplify, is no longer possible 
for us in this post-lheistic age”. 
“The new and progressive reality of 
the represented God. who is himself 
absent, shows that retreat to a God, 
experienced as present, is simply a 
private affair with no claim to autho- 
rity There is a sort of iron cur- 
tain here. It is perhaps reasonable 
that Dr. StiUe should refer, among the 
moderns, only to German writers, but 
it would seem that, fur her. people 
like von Balthasar, Pieper and Rabner 
simply do not count. If there is not 
to be bitterness on both sides, “ tradi- 
tionalist ” thinkers have to bear in 
mind those traumatic experiences, 
national as well as personal, in which 
our century has been so prolific. 

But just as there Is much to ad- 
mire in Hegel, even If we reject the 
" system", so. 

book-. The distinction between re- 
presentation " und " substitution ” 
and the notion of “ irreplaceabiliiy *' 
are well worked out. There is use- 
ful criticism not only of the Anselm- 
iun theory of the Redemption but 
also of Barth and Bonhoeffcr. The 
qualified defence of Luther’s “ impu- 
tation ” theory is particularly valu- 
able. And the rheologla cruris with 
which the book ends, that we must 
look- for nothing in this world except 
“the way of alienation into exist- 
ence for other? ”, must command 
our deepest respect even if we regard 
it as (lamentably insufficient. The 
translator has done a good job, but 
he should not have left the title of 
Calderon's play as Das Crosse Writ- 
theatre. 


“ I suppose ail this can be written 
oil as sentimental and wishful think' 
ing. So be it." It is thW willingness 
to be candid and at the same time 
critical in approaching the ultimate 
mystery that has enabled Mr. Robert- 
son to survey the music about death 
in a book the like of which has not 
Been attempted before. As he told 
us in his autobiography, he lost his 
vocation ns a Roman Catholic priest 
but not his faith nor his intellectual 
honesty. What he has retained from 
his training is a knowledge of the 
Roman Liturgy, which for a 
thousand years has inspired the art 
of music, nnd it is this knowledge that 
he applies to phtinsong, to the early 
polyphonic settings of the Mass for 
the Dead, and on through Mozart 
ultimately to the big non -liturgical 
Requiems of Berlioz, Verdi and 
Faurd, with which he brings the 
account up to the present century. 

Not all hi? readers will fully appre- 
ciate the relevance of the finer point? 
of Ijlurgical practice in the music for 
Holy Week, which is discussed in 
the second section of the book before 
it proceeds to Protestant forms, to 
memorial music in general and to 
oratorios. But since the need for 
some rite in which to formulate our 
feelings about mortality is universal 


number of musical illustrations as 
well as historical and biographical 
comment. The warmth of his appre- 
ciation of Elgar\ Ci cron tins and 
Britten’s .4 ll'nr Requiem, which 
round oil his book, will Und 
an echo in many hearts. The fact 
that he can take a look al the for- 
gotten World Requiem uf J. C. Fouldx 
as well us speak up for Delius’s pagan 
Requiem (which has only recently 
been taken out for re-examination by 
Mr. Charles Groves and his Liver- 
pool choir and orchestra, forty years 
after it sank al its only performance 


j" 1^2 leaving only a tr . j 
hymn to negation) » . Ie 3£ “ ‘ 
the catholicity of hi] iff**'} 

Requiem is perhaps non bo** i 
bo read straight through, weep* t\ 
nine iu contents, but to be i 
piecemeal, marked and pouj^l 
when occasion offers for as if, j 
Robertson says in his fomS : 

It Is Il.tni a.muLI. ' 


53 Dianne so high-handcdiy 
^ Had been encouraged to 
^ c interest in the matter be- 
fS But there bad been ama/- 
»»limmArv discussion 


»f>w .possible by 
ot records and the B.B.C.'? E 
Programme to extend our kniwU. 
beyond what church swfa 
seasonal observances and the ca*,' 
repertory have to offer. I 


SING HIGH, SING LOW 


AimnrR HirrcilINCiS : Church Music in the Nineteenth Ceiilitrv Iff* 
Herbert Jenkins. 25s. y 


If the church musician should be surviving version of the 23rd Psalm’ 
surprised to find (he name of Pro- but not deserving “ iu place it ftc 
fessor Hutchings, author of a book (op of the pops , 
aboui the baroque concerto, on a H ia method htodearfcwfcb 


and what Is behind Hcomers on him 
both Ihc authority and the Sympathy 
to expound (lie music that, over the 
centuries, has ministered to that 
need. 


book about church music in the nine- „ ™ Q » w wcaT 
teenth century, the wrong century and gr , ouuJ w,t ** an entu ^ OP' 1 ’ 
the wrong specialism sis he might sup- mism nn ® Ousto , and then la 
pose, he should reflect .that this most examine the contributions o( Ik! 
ll m ,i III li tin e Ji- great composer? lo.sacred not nee*. 


The theme is universal, Mr. 
Robertsons approach is personal, 
and he has no hesitations about 
speaking out of his own wide musical 
experience, for example as a reviewer 
of records and scores, nor about 
exercising his critical judgment, 
as for instance when he dismisses 
Gounod's two settings of "Stabat 
Mater" with brusque contempt. 
But except for loo free a use of that 


iQntotUiMM^in h In Hu edi- great composer? 

tor of the revised English Hymnal, warily liturgical, musit; next to lo,) 
and, on his own confession, an ut the liturgical music of Luihenc 
organist. The subject needed a per- French, German and Italian Ci*£ 
son of independent niind and cheerful lies. A? the book is written frw* 
unorthodoxy — the orthodoxy of the English point of view, the 
present century demands a rejgciioa^Cathedral tradition la rtiltWr 
of the ideals of the nineteenth, but receive nioie extended (jwtnmlis 
Professor Hutchings can find a good the Free Churches have a chiffeifl t 
page or (wo for John Bacchus Dykes themselves. Finally, since one pi 
— because it is bedevilled not only achievement of the nineteenth 
by denominational differences but tury was the demoerttfewta* 
also by High Church and Low society and its .opinions, conjy 
Church, Calvinislic, Catholic, and lional music, especially hyem#' 
Methodist disagreements about what discussed at length with hmnoof.fr 


JESUS IN JEANS 


found on the whole an acceptable 
level of discourse for bundling so 
emotional a topic 


HI? analyses involve him, as they 
do all writers oh music, in a good 


1 a !W! wijn sWFtiFjw.? nP • WW m Hi 


uwever, are printed with u'g’feat 


>.H>T1II|JIIV| V UtUUllVi a 11X4 » IVIUII IMU.UV, ; 

Methodist disagreements about what discussed at length with h«*M[ 
is fitting, and by British and Contin- respectful good sense and pr«w 
eatal dissimilar traditions. Professor affection. If, at a first readiafrO* 
Hutchings cuts the tangle of these book seems cranky or «*n j 
Gordian knots by disclaiming any eyed, further examination KWJ 
attempt to be comprehensive and by that its opinions are fouaW»J ! 
avoiding labels of good nnd bad taste tensive sociological knowWl^® 
which he shows to be largely n matter communities that use ttejS^irl 
of period. He Is, however, - quite ^q-4o4cTnTTriino»frS\a»Ufflrw^VI 
capable of pungent jirOgmerilsTas, for national history. This is , 
i » »i - u_4 1 — jn n .scries, edited 

Sltidicv in Church Music, r 


^iwlle preliminary discussion 
*£ oi fie main issue — the 
'iLjldtvelopmenl into :in ade- 
^fpriooal library-or of the 
iuiral plans put forward to im- 
2 it Last week it was all sud- 
jyleO« lr« ,cd vcr y imP»rianl, 
■Limy people thought it mat- 
rrittfore \hc news actually broke l 
fojtfamlio British culture, one 
jjj. Alas, that is not an offence 
jeh is likely to make British blood 
A. So it seems a pity that the pub- 
stould not be brought to see ihut 
m is at state is our thinking equip- 
at; that brains are not simply port- 
itifairslhftlget drained ; that they 
j need a well-organized library 
aniusif they are to function cffcc- 
S. AH lids i* going to be seen 
& i enough abroad, where Mr. 
lion's apparent willingness to rate 
riih affairs above (he development 
his connlry’s intellectual resources 
li hardly Inspire much belief in his 
hoologtcal boasting. 

Already foreign visitor? must feel 
uibe BM hone of the least up-to- 
? museums la Europe, judging 
m the arrangement of many of the 
fleries. Certainly the trustees arc 
il beyond criticism. But Mr. Gor- 
iti Wv statement last, week 
tftiulear that the main trouble 
unotsomnefa ia any weaknesses in 
nr concept of the new library as in 
raised by the local 
“k^Llliese objections have little 
®^Wsjjuest/on of the lib- 
rys fi lT g rIy 

clutectaral and could theorericafly 
r met by a different solution on the 
« u'fr. That would give a chance 
<) to remedy the decision by which 
tun's reading room would lo.se its 
attoa lo a new tiered affair across 


Great Russel! Street: ihc one really 
vandalistic fen lure of the new plan, 
and one which has so far not been 
mentioned. 

Planners can be fearfully high- 
handed, and if the borough concerned 
had chosen to argue it that way they 
would have htnl a point. The shops 
and the Museum Tavern are not 
entirely unimportant ; indeed for 
many years they have been part of 
the museum’s ambience, meaning n 
good deal to all of us who use it. The 
reading room means a great deni 
more. Here is a visible symbol of 
our intellectual history, indeed of all 
Europe’s, and the trustees need to 
have a very good case indeed if they 
arc to (urn it over to other uses. But 
what the trustees wish to do with 
the Bloomsbury site die borough 
authorities themselves arc trying to do 
in the Gospel Oak area farther north, 
where they plan to move out small 
tradespeople too, and to demolish 
Victorian houses of a good deal more 
merit thnn most of the architecture 
opposite the museum, in order to re- 
place them by tall blocks of flats. This 
in the name of housing. Is learning 
less important ? And is Bloomsbury 
really “ this traditionally domestic 
area ", as its Member of Parliament 
alleges ? If so, what do we do next ? 
Throw the university out 7 


Last week in our “ Information, 
Please " column. Professor Ivan Mor- 
ris, of the Depart mem of East Asian 
Languages and Culture, Columbia 
University iii the City of Ntw York, 
asked for any letters, poems, articles 
or short translations by the late Dr. 
Arthur Waley. This week we publish 
a letter to the editor (page 1036) from 
Dr. Wales's widow, Mrs. Alison 
“Waley, which reveals what appears to 
be a major loss for scholarship. 

Dr. Waley lived for many years at 
50 Gordon Square with Beryl de 
Zoete, and at that address there was 
a box-room where were stacked 


trunks, suitcases and boxes contain- 
ing the accumulated papers, 
diaries, journals, note.?, manu- 
scripts, &c., of a lifetime of 
scholarship. In 1962 Beryl de Zoete 
died and Waley took a flat in Great 
James Street, conveniently near 
the British Museum and the School 
of Oriental Studies, while work 
was finished on a house he had bought 
in Highgate. Al 22 Great James Street 
he also rented v? small storeroom in 
the basement for the safety of his 
papers, letters, &c„ and this was kepi 
padlocked and chained. 

Iu 1%3 a group of builders' men, 
apparently instructed to clear rub- 
bish from the ground floor and base- 
ment in preparation for the arrival 
of a new office tenant, entered 
the building through a window 
and broke in to Dr. Walcy’s 
bnsement room. Another ten- 
ant in the building interrupted this 
activity nnd called a policeman. The 
policeman told the builders’ men that 
nothing further was to be removed 
until the tenants had had a chance to 
go through their belongings. As the 
basement room could no longer bo 
locked, Dr. Waley’s papers were put 
in the ground floor offices, and these 
were then locked. However, before 
Dr. Waley had gone through his be- 
longings— and in spite of the police- 
man’s instructions— the men re- 
turned and removed the rest of the 
material. 

When Dr. Waley heard about this 
he was told by the police that 
.the articles in question had 
probably gone to a rubbish 
dump. He did in fact— an old man 
In poor health— clamber over a 
dockside rubbish dump in search of 
his papers, but found nothing. 

The loss of this mass of material— 
letters, manuscripts, private diaries, 
notes, photographs, &c, (and Mrs. 
Waley thinks it likely that further 
material was removed on other occa- 
sions)— was a causjL of great per- 
sonal distres>i<H3FrWaley through- 


out his In si years : he even asked his 
wife never to refer to it again in 
his lifetime. It was also an inestim- 
able loss to scholars in many fields, 
for it must have contained much of 
interest not only to Sinologue?, 
Japanologues and bibliographers 
but also to any historian of 
Bloomsbury, or to biographers of the 
many literary figures whom Waley 
knew and corresponded with for more 
than half a century, or of course to 
any biographer of Wuley himself. 


change the whole reading circuit 
Not only that; “ Apart from helping 
to spread the exchange: of poetry 
throughout Britain, 1 believe iny sug- 
gestion would literally save the Jives 
of several young poets who arc fre- 
quently driven past the point nf 
breakdown by lack of money.” The 
next step; n grand Locomotive- 
Burning at the Albert Hull 7 


Those who complain about the 
tediously respectable behaviour of 
young bards will have taken heart 


young bards will have taken heart 
from the recent book-burning epi- 
sode, in which a band of a*ser- 
tedly avant-garde youths — inflamed 
by the Arts Council’s award of 
bursaries to “establishment" poets 
like Richard Murphy, Patrick Kavn- 
nagh, and Zulfikar Gbose — erected a 
pyre of loathed slim volumes on 
the front steps oi 4 St. James’s 
Square, and put a match to it. As the 
shapely verses snapped and crackled, 
small protesting statements were de- 
livered to the press (i.e.. The Guar- 
dian). The most memorable of these 
came from thirty : year-old John 
H order ; his rousing battle cry went 
as follows: “If I had not bad par- 
ticular connexions, 1 would not have 
had my two awards from the council 
In.st year i " 

Another book-burner was one 
Spike Hawkins, und it was to air the 
plight of Mr. Hawkins that Adrian 
Mitchell, famed protest-poet ndw In- 
stalled as Granada Fellow in the Arts, 
University of Lancaster, came up with 
bis revolutionary proposal (also prin- 
ted in the permissive Guardian) that 
poet? who roam the country givJng 
poetry readings should he “ Issued 
with free rail vouchers to and from 
readings". Such a gesture would, 
Mr, .. : M ftchell ; swears, " radical] y 


It is now a year since our own 
leading articles on the Arts Council’s 
Bursary scheme appeared, and now at 
last one minor mystery has been 
cleared up. What, wc. asked then, was 


the Compton Poetry Fund going to 
be used for ? Nobody seemed quite 
sure. We now hear from the uni- 
versity of Hull that the first grunt has 
been made from the fund and that It 
will be used to finance a Compton 
Lectureship in Poetry. The first 
Compton lecturer will be C- Day 
Lewis, chairman of the ArK Council ’a 
Literature Panel. , 


The Latin American writer Carlos 
Fucntes has had his latest novel, 
Cambo de piel, vetoed by the Spanish 
censor's office. The report (reprinted 
In Mundo nnevo) is an unusually 
grisly document. No\ only does ft 
raise routine objections to Fucnles's 
“ raving pornography " and “ fierce 
eroticism’ 1 , it al?o detects certain 
" blasphemies and heresies ” and 
“ political allusions This is how it 
describes them : 


Neither Jesna Christ nor ibe Blessed 
Virgin are* spared Carlos Fnenles's 
whore montering fury. , . . Not only Is 
[he] Communistic and nnli-Chrisilan, he 


is also anti-German nitd pro -Jewish , , , 
the only thing/ that Carlos FUeotes la 
good at concealing is his aversion for 
Spain. 

And it Is unlikely, one imagines. |ha; 
.h^.. will- be much gogd at Uwtfrom 
how on. 


FIFTY-YEAR RULE 


1 "i-f* •• '•Mi? ir,"-...'. 


J Extracts from reviews published ananyniONsly ill the TLS an November /, 1917, 

.% i ... . • 


oiigw allied to the poo res 


KOfT f? J^fcWijlNoyct.. Volume .1, . . (From tfe.frcg.toqfl.ag to.,180Q,) J ^4^gc. ^ 


ErnEst MarVin \ Odds Against. 124pp. SCM Ptess. 9s. 6d 


and amazing is Pro* sense a novelist. The chapter on 
now nt the Master Francis is indeed of the 


Errtest Marvin's youth Club on the problem... very honestly ; there 14 
ibckloaze: housing cslute ia Bristol nothing siarry-eyed about his book; 
chine. to public notice in I960 with'itB and he writes modestly, Ivith no high 


NEUMES FROM THE EAST 


?tpn HaJL ".for a. filled tne' read not only by everyone concerned 
Albeit Jiafi' and was televised. Its with youth clubs,. but by anyone Who 


/vj 

Walter Kacjfmann ; Musical Notations of the Orient. 498pp. Indiana Univeralty (AmerfcM“| 
versity Publishers Group.) £5 7s. . ... / • j-.\ 1 


washing beauty greatly moved many wishes to', \mdehstarid our new civDi- 

a e. . Others reacted in anger, frir- . zatjon. It will probably s/uicfc the rea- Dr. Knufmnnn’s aim is 11 lo collect too hast) 

rly al the sight of Jesus In jeans dw; it should also leave him think- and preserve . . . indigenous Oriental “ Oriental music ". Such staler 

(Rioiigh what efre should He wear; ing thi^t Mr Marvin’s attitqde to. r$|l- .noUitionaJ systems ". In fulfilling this as the following are true of Ir 

.C tae Fassion was -to be to modern $»ort and life is of first-class import- alm/he has. also provided a key that music, but quite untrue of the zi 

.. ... . • will enable those ignorant of Oriental repertory of China and Japan, xor 

-V.. languages to transcribe f or them- example: “Eitalpt fo“ riliS 

^’f' , uk ,re > • selves music written in the various and cererqonial pieces; music of the 

sentghpn. ; v of. ,the r world's attitude ' . v j . . . 

Aj.- i L Jr_ .LI. 


v of noW the Master Francis is indeed of the 
id day .emeritus highest order, «n inimitable vindicu- 

m b i* luSt J ,ru vdy .settles tiou pf the delight of all snno men- in 
wfciowil£i-u , h ^ slor )' l ^ e 0,10 of the wisest of the world’s 
iuycE,, , , ns absorbing books; but not the least joyful part 
iitunM .ft t ^ ) 8 tost labour of it iy the woefully inadequate excuse 
In lh ls Which Is given for ius introduction, 
* t ioa l fi i°iii for the Rabelais Is, Professor Sointsbury 


Dr Knufmnnn’s aim is "to collect too hasty generalizations about zither* fof.-vvhlclj.dv> ^5d,7 
and preserve . . . indigenous Oriental “ Oriental music ". Such statements ccndnpfl , oi'i8in* ,w W ® 5 * 
notatioaal systems ", In fulfilling this as the following are true of Indian' . iris surely not in the best ifllu*? 
"*!». a«o provided a key that music, but quite untrue of the zither- ^..indents this genera Hon 

will enable those ignorant of Oriental repertory of China and Japan, for 

languages to transcribe for them- example; “Ekcept for some ritual msh th f ora w,l L S ^ ^ 
selves music written in the various and oereiqoniai pieces, music of the sages fnmv 
notations of China, Korea and India. Oriental cultural areas makes exten- Leg ^ e \i.mhard 

A Second volume- enverirto nnfntinno xi«. . (1937) and ll’ 


to: -wbPtij-Mip frappenlni,?^ J In 
book;' - M r. . ■ i Marvin priSiju 
frf tfid •shdCik.ing letters lie 

can;v;'he ” ;h brfibly ; • vicious w 
jfljcy ^kfe.up;aped.r;In. additia" " 


| •. . — — — — tllU^lV V* Mil 

notations of China, Korea and India. 1 Oriental cultural areas makes exten 


1VF A-SS. IVTIh I A TP . A second volume, covering notations aive use oi Improvizatlon. No per- 
. • 4-y-* C i • of Japan, the Ryukvu Islands, Indo- former will play or sing a piece for 

_ . . , . Ti ■ “f 518 i* nd „ th e Islamic world, is the second time exactly as he did the 






file info, 
ifish 


ft 


yanean /j, .^I34pp. ; Universltyj appearsunttngffsti nut-JUlt .. muiBVHittrierwBl! 1 pt^drmance of , ! 

ofNotteDaihePres?; (American fi rst time, and some of. ^'-has not works recorded In detailed tablature Such toxis deser 
University J^bllsheri ' GrouD.) hitoerlo been available Ip any Euro- than a concert pianist varies his per- rate IrSnslaUon. 


\mR 


* makes exten- Oar OfflfB 

atlon. No per- ( 93 Z } and ?] 

sing a plccefor («»50> are. 

he did the ■""»» to.t;ve. R.S 
■ n£) lation* 

.-...fflin'oe o( " 
stalled tflhla hire Such,toXLS dSseriVO-m?^ . ... 




yiTiJFr 


Council scenied wholly oblivious ' and T - 

awrw Nile of seofecy only specialls^Mb 
cncouta^dl .unauthorized . rumours a re in va lua‘ 

w 

con 


M1J MlBKMLvf'lV-ji IMtllt 1 1 [-) % 


formance of a Beethoven sonata ; and These art inMIrJ ‘ fuiort 

his i-ealization of -the tablature, work for which will 

guided by tradition, includes*' no generations Of ?”¥£ifiiSnn 1* 1° ^ 
sment of improvisation, ■ « grateful and • 

Di' Kaufmann also tends to echo congratulated' d* 1 

may, achieving uiL ad®- 
. . i^the • (Jxpellonciea of ^ 


■MO[*nloRjij.vr 1,1 » biTcu ivi ll* imiuuuviiuut 

Minn'S i ea tousi«sm foi' thc Rabelais Is, Professor Sointsbury 
icatho iWnJTfS? i ^ A » l ' ,nsl says, a perpetual fount of inipira- 
,l »wtoh^ a f?c?? r al - r *^y» en ’ ,ion Jtof- the noVyllsi; But so ls/,we- 
■towwn j° rao ‘Itotlnc- hope, life Itself ; arid at any raid moo- 

Wwetn 1 and.a^ 'romance, taigne or Agrippu d'Aubignd might 

^nl itarv' : '22 C8 V a ' ft i ttW * come in and be made at home with 
wa i^ -X 11 } trivial. When the same welcome. The second reason 
nfwu s ns s ' ve fft Is that fUbelitis was perhaps the 
tow, ovw "’mightiest engineer of that improve- 

m ^ at to French prose which made 
fabk H D “ the novcl P os s|ble, in this Montaigne 

Priuto*' was , at least his;: equal, and since 
I ara-moai: 'Vi.ety-^givj h, ahlP-.. 


diately to “ official ” criticism than 
our own, and th:u the criticism itself 
derives its authority from the reality 
of the tradition which it upholds. 
Professor Salisbury inclines rather 
to look for the excellences of the 
English novel in the French, nnd to 
be so contagiously enthusiastic when 
he' finds them as to convince us that 
they and .nothing else are Ibc ropl 
thing.; to a sense,, perhaps, they are, 
for the enjoyment of fhotn is Whole* 
hearted nnd absolutely sincere, while 
there is ulvvuy.? a shade of affectation 


in the most honest attempt to enjoy 
French literature in the rrench way. 
But the fact has to be faced. The 
Fl ench novel is not spacious like our 
own; il doe.? not in unylhing like the 
same degree attempt " to copy or to 
recreate " the whole. of hujnan.iLfc; 


. T vnq lltv- 

’ottsbk the 1 not UD- 

ia W^Wfhat some Pantft 




done, and- we 
Lfy is.M stutydi 
flmertuve tne 




^df priglnal 8 ,ukHo 4. The 

vjewfliWjMpm* -wmii: ju.v* • «m jr . utoicvo'e 7 ^; . pres?u 
es in the>ttdles • include a graln bf trdthi are zftfHhc ' iSxfreUeocies of g Wj^ pljy 
t^nto.rtonately,- diffi- whole truth* For example, the static ‘ in this vq tome, . j 


IU U wunvmo vrnj 

as much an interest of method as of 
matter, and for all Its ample , excur- 
sions 'hnd alarms it does show an in- 
eradicable Ibstinct to return to the 
study- of passion, not of life at large: 

at air. ; 1 


The nineteenth century only serves 
to reveal this native tendency on 
st Inrgcr scale. Therefore when Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, after utterly reject- 
ing Ctioderlos do Laclos, discusses 
the works of Pigault-Lebrim at con- 
siderable' length, he may be candid 
and, as he most certainly is* In terest- 
ing, but it may be urged that fie Is dot 
^ being wfrat he professes lo beyafl 

’.{eviriti. it if : 
the better part. ■ ; - 

Not the least potent reason why 
French literature i.s not, as it cerfritoly 
U not, well or widely read Id Eoglaud 
is the servile adoption, in Schools and 
other places where they teach; of the 
semi-official. labels stuck once for ail 
upon French Writers by French crili- 

rcading'the books themselves apd not, 
what other people say abbot them, 
has dealt another .W'lbii' sturdy 
blows in defence of ‘ Tight 6du- 
.nation';, and " though ‘ . to . ^dealing 
it he-. bas. iq 'extent, fd^gotien 


that books about books hold 
a larger and more, honoured place 
fn the literary baggage of France than, 
of any other c out? try iq the world 
the thwack Is only the more salutary 
because unimpeded; And there is up 
doubt that he will send, every right- 
minded inan who bis the good for- 


tunp to lgy.hands upon his (rather et- 
peasiVe) hook; careering, back - to. the 


pensive) hook; caree.ring. back - to. the . 
originals he has read, and 

-others .which Jje has 
, not. . Above all will this be the 'crisp 
With -toe. old French romances, The. 
extracts Which he gives .from ^Pa'rie- 
nqpaus.- of' Blois “ (which by some 
accident has slip pe c] oUt. tff.the index) 
and frobfl ’‘ Fpijlqucs'de Fitzwarin " 1 
are gLiiich a kind: that no one whei 


'Hiergdjid Ifqai tbe'ofe r'ind those who 
hovo;read sphlle of "the. French] Graal 
roiriaijcM will . have their Appetite 
, intolerably quickened . by the ; large- 
ness of 'our author's J d6m prehen siob ■ 
of them. ■ -. ' 
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^ rt hvofJ?W^^ Pn Whether the ro novel, ever creaico. Thp trulfr js, 

, h g - -toat Fro£wSpr:.SainL?biiry wak doler- 
.. mined dot to be done out of " his 


Jjsessipm!' stttrjjg 


n i f V f m 

, . % tj ) T rrrmr 


J* - Uri ! 


not ^overM „ toloed dot to be “ done out of " bis 
■ chapter on Rabelais, as that thtor 
MXwS .fp 1 blootfed German Herr KdrOijfrWhc 


tadfral.' .appro 


htotiert^itil 


ie best 'of&M^ 


ing‘ press' iof)1i 






SlStel i 


S niell or uKwiaivji'i *«» . 

P pHr,nk > stl y cnlled:iit:the;,tcxt “a cumbrous 
ajJfE ; analysis "isohe of the finest, and oer- 

ITVTT •'**“ lalnl.. . (ha. NlnBt' apnnrill isl U 


Vrirlrillnn toinly the - most’ generously yonViqc- 
Wh'ilfclh- ‘ n g, appreciations of Rabelais s great, 
? jg£gg ag ever tec., wriMe.. io 

Wof w tHiik- irartjfiiiF 1 ’ T Airf- %«i ,rP W6l^swr 


,, Goqo FrjdaY. a; Way to Yerse^v l 

r ‘ Km, y •' 

This play, first appeared 1 Io?tfe Fo «- 
nightly for December, anef^was 
'■ acted for the Stage Society on.Fcb- 

™ a !%&^: 2 ^ 1&17, • i: -i 
• y^Tfria - brilliant little Work - in 

rhymed couplets ; the - . scenes of 
'• broken dialogue .sire as'.supple ang 
rapid as unylhing ever, written to tpei 

• * « . aUA nil 


■ fsK .r ■ i- ’ 


r-Tvv.. - • .. 


v- 

«-.* L-s 

>*. ,. [•: 11 



countrymen' to coricede ihe gr^co 1 ol 
public performance to hin) y r Now 

iL. . £ ItMnatatfl'MAue 


JJUUI 1 V iv •■■nf ,fv' ' I 

tbot the production orbdpqcq pwys 

t... bne-fwrt 1 nlH-. ' 


by Ibsen and -firiptft[JiA jjfcew; PW- 

ciaily prontotbd/crin ^e .jjiscountt 

'rinced G>hsbir refpw fb' license Good 
Friday ? Alas, If. .would be rash to 
answer this question wlin^ffn . assured 
negative. Iri Aritorioa; the p\?y ' has : 

beep given to?a jhUDih 

’an^frrofflctoT'&gtond frSS cb^t our • 
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Iriruj bbfc-tfrkflp iojfr. ri^u'ftt'ihe effecf 
of tfrd blasphemy jawV arid other regu- 
lations enforced d u . 

tEmeiW. 1 ^brtte; iP' a S' 5 were howd-' , 

lerized ; . HcjiYCd^ arid, Jove replacing 
■ God-$n ChfM, and- ifr h Is iriicDt : plays 
h e h a'd; to adopt thfs;pdgriii pftrapher- 

' _ «£uV ■ ■ -j_» J? J. . • 1 ■ • . 
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bv > WIIC- tauiei ...... 

•; Saintsbury is unsympathetic to .that 
; While* fiiC traditional French criticism 
wfe™ : i regards as the essential thread to.tfrc 
e^y^QilliiditodU. (’recherche de la . pateriuti. of to® 
-^nd i-IrSprencb novel-— the exceedingly close, 
l^Mv^^^riri^ DUt to as at times oddly formal, psy- 
'' ^.robologfcal analysisbf motive. French 


'' rintK'}et’0\ey perpetrate that great In- - 
justice which has .beemhe; CCD {^. 1 • 
■ fact of the Christian' feligron. .We 
owe Mr, Masefield gratitude not dlUy J 
' for the' living beauties of a play tyhicb 

...:n iAVi hkvnnla • 


% iff. 3: 


•i? m 


-everyone wiil read;:.buL for hfrtoold .; 
bliotoe of - 


*ii air ^Ibl^ ‘ a'm oh' ft the - 

for being vrimoiit a philo- 
sophy and mfhbuf a tellalon -.-.. . some- 
thing makes 'Up. wonder whether the . 
nnrtherh aifadi even in him, did not re: 


* irtacla .’ far more imntc- 


•When ; M r: ; Srintaya na ,wrp^ ;Ujis,.he. 


intolerant laws ^ nd- ' Ujf tr ' effects • : jn 
debasing ih^'rit&ge 'pjqfrttfrly. cost us, 
besides, the ‘develbpsiiehl of Milton’s^ 
eorly jm poise toward? dramatic. form;" 
Who, t^hU. say frow, much poorer ihe . 
averpge English piiri^.and sniil is than 
i t might have beep cbuto'Tud or states- 
hiett have conceived the real ihtpor-- 
: lance pf liberty and of a free theajre ? 

- ; ^(T. STURGE MOpRE) --i 
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THE RECLAM CENTENARY I ILLUMINATIONS 


RECENT SELECTED PAPERBACKS 


^ t ^. T, f T.S f A " t0ni0 RK,am: ”"*""** A A„ ml , 867pp. Stllltgllrt ; ^ 

pAni/zi in the flesh was far from a lov- nical subjects such as methods of J?.’ , ' ^ 7 ' #*£' a 1 llrn "’ fi publishing, sooiu.-ombiiu.il willi prinl. dost rove! k.. .n- j . \ 

“SM ..-tSSwW Shine - 8*5* man 

sellers hated him, ,,nd no one ever ,ti.i c, ‘f ccr abounded. n would be drill- law came into force which the Fe.le- „r .hT.i.- ' V . 11 * l ‘“Wsale of 273 


Titles in hiild type denote original 
publica [iunv 


able opts... .n r V- 11 :u wniecis suen as nidtioih ol 

SK liS^ hi ‘fc calaloguing. with which Panics 

sellers hated him, and no one ever did c: ‘f. c ? r i lbo ‘ | nded. Il would be dilil- 


sellerv hated him, and no one ever did ? b ° tlnded * would be dilll- 

bii'iness with him pleasantly. ... We 6,1,1 *° m, P r ” ve on the author's irent- 
may hope Him never again ivili any of P^nizzi the administrator and 

clever Italian, Cjcrmun, Frenchman, or 


ishin.. n.» ih. , 4 „ ,1 i . mK 1,1 ,,w c:i nicst tier- 

; ‘ lh ;‘ l di ‘J ihc copyright mail printers to make extensive use 


h«. 7 v . ., - H"iucis to maxe extensive use 

D W . ^Vr PI 0 " wf lhc lhe " « ««hnu|uc of slerco- 

!3 “isi? l,cd ,n l 856 ;. 11 t,e * lype. His success Started in l85Kwhoii 


never Italian, German, Frenchman, or h ‘ s hnndling of the dramatic ehb and 
otlier foreigner, find himself at the head ^ l1w of his fortunes. Panizzi* tern- 

ol (HIT llalilinjl Ilhl'HI'V. ncmmenlal in.ilinofinn I.. 


of ot i r national library. 

Thus wrote Punizzi's frank obituarist 
in The Book seller of May 2, 1879. 
Panizzi had made himself hated and 


feared by the book trade through his inl ® nse devotion in. most of his stnlf 
enforcement by law of the deposits atld *mb.irra«wd distaste or passion- 


enforcement by law of the deposits 
of books authorized by the Copy- 
right Act, deposits which before his 
time had been systematically evaded. 
This factor, combined with uncon- 
cealed xenophobia, was doubtless 
ihe cause ol this harsh memorial of 


peramental inclination to meet 
I rouble half-way, his adroitness in 
counter-attack, the theatrical quali- 
ties of his leadership which inspired 
intense devotion in. most of his stnlf 


dared that thirty years after Novem- 
ber 9, 1837, the writings of all 
authors who had died before that 


printers to make extensive use a total sale „f sVV ";,,- 
he then new technique of stereo- evitablv. fhe f ^ 

■ His success started in 1858 when could not be n nin J ” , ot M 


, An er or of fact ami one of 
5 in llK « www 1,1 thc 
■^'oAe Trust facsimile ol Mil ion 

»j W t.EE 




he produced a twelve- volume Shake- 
speare translation at the amazingly 
cheap pi ice or IJ talers (about 4s. 

il.l i It.. IHZ -i 1 ■ ■ 


ST p i;;&cr® r “ n t1 1u ‘.r 1 : ori »'- i,s «i»r»T i>ui s S555 ria™!w ™ 

ftps, fejKfflS 

» ,L r:,.r sd *■ &-***** r*&iF** 

Dozens of publishers seized this Tk , , „„ , . . , , . *]■ A I the same tmtfc' 

opportunity. All of them and their Th ® hD.t prospectus makes evident bio hu Ernst (I876-1953J, aW 
editions are forgotten, wilit one ex- ? v f :irC ll n l 'i‘“ l! . 11 with which the m charge uf thc editorial depaiuJ 
tvniiAn ■ it,Afl.«. nL:u n . ' Rtclainv- -Philipps son. Hans Hein- extended the sconp nf itm iui , 


uerman mnalion killed it tv' 18 


n;inNn S i„ El X d ^'X^ 


ale dislike in some other quarters 
arc skilfully employed by Mr. Miller 
to maintain the pace and inter- 
est of his story; and the account 
of Panizzi's struggles at the 
Museum before he became its prin- 


Dozens of publishers seized this 

opportunity. All of them and their „u makes evident t'nsi un/e-iyjjj, tttoi 

editions are forgotten, with one ex- ?? c ** ri -* Tu I thoufsh 1 with which the m di a rge of the editorial depatin* 

ceplion ; the firm of “ Philipp Rcelam )'} lanTcnm 1 1 V*' 1 * H ii in ' /2?i l e i60pcof lh e ui 3 
iun. 1 and the Univrrxnl-Hihliotltek V ? ^ K!? 1 ,hc fln " n ’^ by 6| 

Which W„ s launched on November "'!£ 


me cause 01 mis nursii memorial of , v MJWUm ne oecame its prin- 

the greatest of our national librnr- ciP* 1 oflitw genuinely transmlh to ik 
rans, but it typifies the passionate . e s eething ferment of the inslitu- 


wm, out it typincs the passionate . , ' cc * n ;"8 cevmeni ot the inslitu- 

animosities which his name aroused ,lor ?' as r,va l reformers clashed with 
in life and which il has inspired be- eac ‘ 1 other and with the conservative 
yond the grave. elements, to whom reforms were ab- 


Icrprise, For its main features have 
since been adopted by all pa per hack 


-- nMWMWU W 

yond the grave. 

He tended always to be painted in 
cither black or white and usually lar- 
ger than life. Louis Fngan’s official 


Anton Philipp Reclam fJ807-Q(i) *!?? bLC " adop [ L ; d b >' al1 IMperback 
was the scion of a Huguenot Savoy- SiSS : th f pub ! lc " lh . on ni ‘ ,s - 
aid family, which had left their coun- S? rpic , vcs of f ni ! tumu l. lind foreign 
try for conscience's s k . literatures. _ of less e evated books 


modernizing the 
educational sections, ! 


biography of I8S0 reveals the other ce : s *« and his acceptance by the Whig 
side of the coin, the adulation with ar,sloCra ^’ *J*° provided influential 
which he was regarded bv manv ? up P° rt fo , r him at the several crises 


which he was regarded by many 
members of his staff:. There have 
been more recent studies of Panizzi 
in his setting as an Italian patriot, but 
no work which has hitherto done jus- 
tice lo his dominating position as 

.irftlilPi'l nf i!.a 1 Mnilrtw.l III 


■ u- , ««vv*..oi VIJSCS 

in his eaily career. 

°^ e re spect, however, Mr, 
Miller docs less than justice to a 
major figure iq.. .the Uf&-siQPv jjf 
Panizzi.- References to ^Frederic 
Madden, Panizzi’s defeated rival for 


book trade. When, in 18 V the son au h" v V J reco « ni . i,e L <i ex P erls - 

S r, ^p^n h t i ty Call X 1 l P, '“ e,eV ' d aXZtl 

Within ■ Pr T. t ' d; '.y...| llle .„P^- JSSfeLlglion -.f the M-holc set nr 


architect of the national library as l ” Hdden ; Pamzzi’s defeated rival for 
we know it today, and It Is in this 1 Principal Librarianship, are 
context that Mr. Miller’s new biogra- ^bolly unflattering throughout the 
phy, which has drawn fully upon the ° onlC- . wdb [ he exception of one foot- 


He de, Handed m- g 1 .# »■ ‘ J " W:,s 
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phy, which has drawn fully upon the 
Trustees’ Minute Books and other 
internal records of the British Mus- 
eum. is to be welcomed. 


book, with the exception of one foot- 
note in which he is described as “ a 
fine scholar ". Madden was in fact 
the greatest British palaeographer of 

thp IT mwlnitri tU _ _ f ■ 


movement, and it is appropriate that 
the centenary publications include an 


... - 7. 7 u.vvcmipic a 

library suited to hts own taste and 
need. The continuation of the series 


saa 


Junge Deutschland. 

In 1837 Reclam gave up his retail 
shop and henceforth concentrated on 


Thc dismantling of thc machiwj 
by the Soviet occupation forc«ui 
the “ nationalization * of the firmh! 
the East German Communist ret«v 
forced the Reclaim in 1947 lo /non] 
to Stuttgart. Here, under rbe, 
guidance of Dr. Heinrich fedamj 
the new-old house was reborn. The 
U n i ver.uil-Bihlhthek was recrwlti 
—as in 1867 its first titles win 
Ooethe’s Faust and Lessing's iVnrfry 
— and by 1967 had produced 2.W 
numbers. They include' Sdme tfri/i’ 
British and American authors, ra^ 
ing from Beowulf to E. M. Fori' 1 
a series of Kit ml f Mirer, qomti. 
Germany, France, Italy, Swilz#* 
and Austria, and a con^ ,c ** k ! 
""History of Gcm/an Literaiift- 

...i • .... 11 _ i 


iKr.-, staled that “no facsimile 
rtf w n made" since Mini's 
Madagen and RusscB'a 
,MF- pu'< is miska Juitf because the 
'iim; » merely a letterpress *«.M 
no ditempi to reproduce 
m,', pfforinl designs and is not ..t 
f , -ftfllmile " hke the fully illiis- 
y Hair and Blukc Trust voluinzs. 
r«k» iv tut voar revtawer nad ni 
a 'd the lithographic facsimile ol 
ip jchuM in the Ellis and t cats 
hi if Blake's IFiirfij, 1893. 
jjtf jmtf reviewer declares that Sir 
Jrcy Keynes, the editor of the fac- 
3r.«as umriiically following an idio- 
Hiti Down of S. Foster Damon in 
^yibsi the Bard's Song was promp- 
ib Blake's relationship with Huyley. 
4 h it may'bc responded that ail the 
i nines of the poem, such as Frye 
iBuom, have essentially agreed that 
episode was occasioned by this ex- 
mce. But no serious critic, includ- 
;Sr Geoffrey, argues that this mtm- 
w quarrel Is the primary Meaning ot 
(pitfie, as your reviewer would have 
: toiler oippose. On the other hand 
iiKttwry to agree with the reviewer 
n the attendant figures depicted on 
e Iui page of Mllluit should not be 
VJ "Seraphim of love” as Damon 
find Sir Geoffrey has done. One can 
h ask whether the failure of these 
at scholars to number the wings of 
t com deserves soch acerbity from a 
no. , The (act remains that no eri- 
■Aj. n'/wdo< tp writing u^definitive 
•mailt u ihis-wcmderful, enigma (lo 


Thik cnniuipi l , — n — Hislory of Geuiun Liienuit. 

n,. t«n U f P r ,r l no1 beefilackmg. which will soon be available iafcf. 
- , J4 - before the whole stock was lish. 


other spheres, the Civil' scrvice.' lhe £J P i' bibliography discloses I\ITrn\T i mzsuT * w 

ar S“: -yS»'S B „T 0 ?.S a ,!'£ INTERNATIONAL bibliophiles 

J&sz^s&is KrT* 4 — < — . — - 

of dominating personality, of first- durlno f .h e ^ ^ °i.- fhe Muscim * whose headquarters are^ in PariSw^h th * a ? “ musl be :idllli,tcd J<an Punthcr. for so many 
class administrative ability, ruthless h r U ? cecdm8 lhir */ M. Jacques VuiEnai as secret^Jv- 5S.J!?,. 1 rc “ d * T ,n,SSlrs ,h ese; but the wnitts I,*! of the Cabinet deJfof 

in action, intolerant of oppostlion, Madden^dn^ 1 ^ 0 "- Wllh whie " fleneral, tra»^ffii\SdSh 7n Se sl f np0iLs . are l ^te and, as scriLs ;,i the Bibliothfeque 

yet a man who made influential allies to ca^loaue d .h, ‘^ rea ^ and autumn of 1965. Its m^dincs c ' wniL ‘. ,c '' lsli ^ l, lv observes, spoke extempore: and be did 

in hts campaigns to extract unpre- lecrjan ‘ n ? ? allona col- briefly reported in this ioLirnai th i° ne who l ^ is fi es lo construct long enough to ptu a tnawwfcfr 

cedfcnted sums from Parliament for on OctobeV 7 were oubTlSS * e sequence of slides. «r to extra- cou rse on naoer, 

tbe iran-s formation of his beloved of orfnLl almost exactly two P -J -n r { e - . th CJ r , tf °nV . .shniiltUi i wl - t wT^- gr^tuuy filled by a itS^ 

museum. St’ich tasks Were palpabK- m f T d n K 0 - k ^’ -^-l f yea u ^ dtmrutiy in doing so . Jacques Clu ignnrd h) a mao JJ; 

beyond the capacity of the group of S_ j^ 1 L e ! - sa / s * was tesponstbfe ncddcnT orTes S IWred ' addretiS (neatly Mr... Hobson, speaking i«*f 

elderly -.scholar-clergymen who com- LiHi-- r« t ^ 1 ls *^ cst ,n £ * le National gress’s fifth meet Itm in Venice where l0n | ip J‘;' nenlil, '- v l » Professor Wor- fel low -members , of many nsn^ 

prised thp officers of th^MuSjm M?dd2i is -.*"»■ o f ; SiSS thm ^ttred bKhSS r ? n , V.p^ish. Influence on ties, salutes as "n great 

Gntrihe mWdle-qf the liffeteenlh ffic”nim6st^ ^ ?rbm half a dozen wStrlitawtoS Cont " KM *' "ImnimiUoa ", is, «l««, bibliophile, «id« cherished 


— ■, , r ° 7 ‘ "wiubjb was 

available at (he right moment a man 
of dominating personality, of first- 
class administrative ability, ruthless 
in action, intolerant of opposition, 
yet a man who made influential allies 
in his campaigns to extract unpre- 
cedented sums. from Parliament for 


prised thp officers, of -the; Museum Madd/n Z v n me w -.true of 

pn,u m ' midd " ° f ‘"o --•«»«> h »-iswarii;2; 


«n.„ey. a „d indeed 

atfided that no, English gentlem'ah the national collecting fr ffeCt ° n f ciatta - inspecting the. restored library 


could have achieved half what this If »vhKh coffecllons, traces of 
Jtuge, handsome, fiery ami unin- u ,nto ,,,odern 

faibked Italian brought about and dark^n^rf? 611 * hyperse 1 [ ] . slLiviL y 

The historv of a' library | tnA i Dn k pnde made him his own 


; The hi story oif a library Is not an 
easy subject to present io the general 
reader, Mr. Miller has been conspi- 

Gllniictv ci r^/id»fi ,1 !_ ■ - . 


Petrarch's house at Arquh Pclrarca, 
the Villa Master and exhibitions at 
Pisa. Verona and Vicenza, in the 
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cuouriy successful in creating a lucid iaWnn TK' illft 5«w n i- ,W P t,5 ' ,ion in 

and readable narrative of the complex durinf hfc 2rS/f hlS dc Partmcnl 

^.reversi.,: m»„y on ; SffM 


«or J, 

life comes to be written on the scale WOlk scsslons al ' Cvr,l Cleverdon nod Micharl Keen : Factors Determining 

it deserves, His domman, position in %* OI !v^£5 L „, Ih , ^ « of Indexing Systems. Volume 2. 299pp.. AsllbCW^ 

■aisfng the status" of his department rnn f.e dnT he , Ll ? nd . on Research Pro cct. £2 I Os. 

iurinc thic iWlnri Long] ess (4Q0 copies printed, obtain- : ■ 


(• JOHN E. GRANT. 

(Wwruty of lowsi, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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a “ facsimile " and my 
Ktion of n misleading, 

Sl«L“ h>r my "accr- 

«ra«oned by a parlicu- 

I 5"“®* mi5,akcn a 

S£ „fS.' a X , visl ?ns*' his critics 

untninPh!! ^ 1 In deciding 

I 1 " ! Jj mer^guess-work ; high- 
2? ■Wjer generation of 

Sc&nhff^r f Hd S'l contemporaries 

r f ° r . vef y ob V iou« 

WaKuS? ,ow *T ,nded (i Freud 
StftiS" « Unrunun- 
repeated froth 

1 «*wo-autS8 er ft? J PS 3 L kind 
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“SmhLi s natcd Ibe nonsense 
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fan iJJJjP today. h u mass of 
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tor mutter, one which 


occurs in at least half .i dozen books 
known to have heen known to Blake) 
is concerned with Blake’s relations with 
Hay ley is mere opinion, and not very 
intelligent opinion at that; and yet on 
the authority ol' “Fr\c and Hluom " it 
is presented as virtually an established 
fact. Northrop l-'ryc has indeed made 
excellent contributions to Blake scholar- 
ship, but here again his views arc indis- 
criminately adorned whether based on 
I act or on (as in the present case) 
opinion. 

in the example of the ear* of corn 
there is iio particular mystery at all. 
Blake writes, both in Mihnn and in Vula 
Nifcht i\, of the sowing and harvesting of 
" the human harvest **. The symbol is 
taken from Si. Paul and other biblical 
sources, and a glance at the plate accom- 
panying the poem “To Tir/uh" (added 
to Sunns of Experience about IK(II) gives 
a clue in the phrase “It is Raised a 
Spiritual Body ", There is no need to 
go beyond Blake's own text and the 
Bible io understand the theme. The 
central figure in the Mil ion plate might 
he surmised mot by guessing hut by com- 
parison of texts) lo be Ahaiiiu, who is in 
Frt/n ix associated with the Human Har- 
vest. This is not certain but is al least 
probable. 

There is an intense reluctance among 
Blake scholars lo admit thin the great 
visionary was in fact drawing on a body 
of literature whose existence they prefer 
to forget— the learned literature of tho 
European esoteric tradition ; not included 
in the syllabus of the English schools 
either of Englnnd or of America, but dis- 
covered and rediscovered hy the poets; 
whose work i whether BluVc or, more re- 
cently, Yeats) can not be understood in 
other terms than that of (he body of 
knowledge in which It is grounded. That 
the Perennial Philosophy calls in ques- 
tion the positivist humanism oE present 
fashion adds to the hostility with which 
this hody of learning Is viewed by (be 


Anthropology.— R omm Fox : Kinship 
and Marriage. Pelican. 6s. Franz 
S iEiNhR: Taboo. Pelican. 3s. 6d. 
Arts and (.nilta. — Francis Hovland : 
Alive to Paint. Oxford University Press. 
12s. (id. Smni i-y Joni.s: Lithography 
for Artists. Oxford University Press. 
I2s. 6d. Lawkinie Lee: Stained 

Glass. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
Andre Msi haun: Museum without 
Wills. Translated by Slunrl Gilbert 
and Francis Price. Seeker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 


University Library. 


Jh*. Devil in the II ills. Trans- Hutchinson University Library, 

lated by D. D. Paige. Penguin. Its. 6d. 

3s. 6d. Edgar Allan l*r» : Selected _ 1Irt . _ ... . _ 

ff iWWJT. Edited by David Galloway. P °I ,tfc8 Bnd JWHIwI Tlirory.—W E. 
Penguin. 7s. 6d. J. B. Prusti tv : Ijtxt Abraham :T/icAHi/,/flr^/i7iYi. Weiden- 


fanptre.1. Pan. 7s. M Muriel Spark : 
The Mniide/btiitiii date. Penguin. 5s. 
H. G. Writs: The I Fur in the Air. 
Penguin. +*. hd. 


Biography and Memoirs.— C. G. Juno : 
Memories. Pmnm. Reflections. Edited 
by Aiiiela JulTC. Translated by Richard 
and Clura Winston. Fontana. 12s. bd. 
GeoriiP Rum- (Editor): Robespierre, 
Spectrum Hooks. 16s. Jean-Paul 
Sabtup. ; Words. Translated by Irene 
Clcphune. Penguin in association with 
Hnmisli Hamilton. 3s. fid. Victor 
StttoE : Mamie* of « Revolutionary, 


1901-1*114. Translated by Peter Sedg- 
wick. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Cinema and Drama.— P aul Foster: 
“ Balls " and Other Ploys. Calder 
and Boynrs, 7s. fid. Jcan-Claude 
van Iiaixie: America Hurrah and 


Other Plays. Penguin. 4s. fid. Tom 
Milne (Editor) : Losey on Loscy. 
Seeker and Warburgiaassoclation with 
the British Film Institute. 15s. Peter 
Nichols: A Day In the Life of Joe 
Egg. Faber and Faber. 6s, fid. 
Richard Roud: Jeun-Luc Godard. 
Seeker and Warburg in association 
with ihe B.F.T. 15s. Geoffrey 
Nowell - Smith : Luchino Visconti. 
Seeker and Warburg in association 
with lire B.F.I. 15s. Constantin 
Stanislavski : An Actor Prepares. 

Translalcd by Elizubcih Reynold* 
Hapgood. Penguin, 6s. 

Economics.— Vtri or Gordon: Export 
-or Die ? Zenith Paperbacks. 5s. 
Elliott Jaques: Equitable Payment. 
Pelican. 7s. t»d. M argot Naylor: 
Your Money. Zenith Paperbacks. .9. 
Michael Reagan: 7 lie Managed Econo- 
my. Oxford University Press. Ifs. Gd. 
R. S. Sayers: A History of Econo- 
mic Change In England, 1880-1939. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. fid. 


History.— G fuffrfy BARRArLniii.il : An 
hilrotlnciiun to Cantenipom v HiMorv. 
Pclicun. 5s. W. (i. Bi : am.i-v : The 
Modern History oJ Jitpun. Wcidcnfcld 
Goldbacks. 21 s. Philip Dawsijn 
(E ditor): The French Revolution. 
Spectrum Books. Itis. Ja<'OUI:S 
Duo/. : Europe between Revo- 

lutions. IHI5-UM8. Iran slated hv 
Robcn Bnldick, Fontuna. 8s. bd. 
Desmond Flower and James 
Reeves (Editors): The iVar. 

19.19-45, Panther. Two Vuls. 25s. jn 
slipcase. Martin Gilbert und Richard 
G orr: The Appeasers. Wcidcnfcld 
Goldbacks, 22s. fid. P. M. Hot.r : A 
Motfern History of the Smkm. Weidcn- 
fcld Gold backs. Ifis. Roger Ashley 
Leonard (Editor): A Short Guide to 
Clause wit z on Wor, Wcidenfcid 
Goldbacks. 16s. Donald Eiuh ; ni» 
Smith : Indio as a Secular State. 
Princeton University Press. 26s. A. J. 


feld Goldbacks. 12s. fid. Kathleen 
Ai.lsop: What’s Politics got to do 
with us ? Zenith Books. 5s. David 
E. After : The PnihUol Kingdom in 
Uganda. Princeton University Press. 
26s. Ernest Barker : Reflections on 
(Joierinnent. Oxford University Press. 
1 2s. fid. Lurv Main : New Nations. 
Weidenfeld Goldbacks. 15s. Ivon 

Bijlmer-Thomas : The Urawth of the 
British Party System. Two vuls. 

John Bnkcr. 25s. each. Crawford 
Young : Polities in the Congo. Prince- 
ton University Press. 2fts. 


lajority af academic critics. 
But there ls~ In everv crit 


But there is"' In- every critic the ten- 
dency, so brilliantly sii(iri/«d by Nubo- 
kov. to project his own fa musics on to 
thc subject of his learned discourse. Only 
one kind of knowledge is relevant to the 
study . of any author — the knowledge 
upon which the author himself was 
drawing ih the production of his work. 
There is already enough known about 
Ulnke's sources lo make it ridiculous^ 
go on with the guessing game, 


P. Taylor : Europe: Grandeur and 
Decline. Pelican, 7s. 6J. Lawrtncb 


Religion. — P ierre Babin: Fnltli nnrt tbe 
Adolescent. Burns and Oates. 13s. fid. 
■Hi.nry Bktttnkon (Editor): Docu- 
ments of the Christian Church. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. fid. Adrian 
Hastinqs; Church and Mbslnn In 
Modern Africa. Burns and Oates. 
2 Is. Edward J. Juri (Editor): The 
Great Religions of the Modern 
World. Princeton University Press. 
22s. fid. G. W. H. Lamer: The Seal 
of the Spirit. SPCK. 21s. John 
A. T. Robinson; Exploration Into 
God. SCM Press. 7s. fid. Li-slib 
Wkatiiprwt.sd : The Christian 

Agnostic. Hoddcr and Stoughton. 
7 b. fid. 


Stone : The Crisis of the Aristocracy, n' T* oluu » ,,wu ' 

1558-1641. (Abridged edition.) Oxford tsa ' 

Unfvereity Press. 1 7s. fid. John Ter- Science.— R onald Frasi-.r: Under- 

raine: The Great War. 1914-18. statuling the Earth. Pelican. 6s. 


raine: The Great War. 1914-18. 
Arrow Books. 7s. fid. Richard T. 
Vann (Editor): Century of Genius 1 
European Thought, 1606-1700. Spec- 
. tram Books. Ifis. E. M. Caiiiis- 
Wilson: Medieval Merchant Ven- 
tures. University Paperbacks. 18s. 


S. Handel: Hie Electronic Revolution. 
Pelican. 6s. G. E, Speck tEditor): 
A Compact St-ieuce Dictionary. Revised 
by Bernard Jafle. Pan. 7a. 6d. P. M. 
Sheppard : Natural Selection ami 

Heredity, Hutchinson University 

Library. 1 Is. fid. 


l.licruture and literary Criticism. — 

Geo flop K; Anderson: The Literature , Sochi Studies— M ichael Apovle: P.y*- 
of the Anglo-Saxons. Princeton Uni- cholagy and Social Problems. Social 


versily Press. 22s. fid. Cyhit. Birch 
(Editor): Anthology of Chinese 

Literature. Penguin. 10s. fid. 
C. M. , Bowra: Ancient Greek 

Literature. Opus Books. 7s. fid. 
Robert Louis Jackson (Editor): 
Chekhov. Spfictruni Books. 7 ifis. 
Arnold Kettle: An Introduc- 

tion to tbe English Novel. Two 


Science Paperbacks. Ifis. T. R. Batten, 
with Ihe collaboration of Madqb 
Batten: The Non-DIrectKe Approach 
In Group and Community work. 
Oxford University Press. 18s, 
Elizabeth Burney: Housing on 

Trial. Published for (he Institute of Race 
Relations by 1 Oxford University Press. 
25s. C Wright Mills : The Sociological 


Essays. —Isaiah The Hedgehog 

and the fiNT^Wcidcnl'eld Goldbacks. 


an J acouson : Time cd. Arrival 

(pW-LJihei Essays. Wcidenfcid Gold- 
'racka 10s. fid. A. G. Macdonell : 
England, Their England. Pa perm ac. 

6a. Henry ue Montherlant : Selected 


vols. Hutchinson University Library. . Imagination. Oxford Unnrereity -Press. 
10s. fitj. each, The Palate of Piepsure. - -II ft M- Theodore M. Mills : The 
. FJbatoihaii verstobs of ftaliun and Sodolo® of Smnll Groups. Prentioe- 
French novels, Translated by William HaU. 16a. Rooeii Owen : (Editor) 

Painter, Edited by Joscpii Jacobs. Middle Age, B.B.C. Publications. 8% 


Three Vols. Dover Publications. I8L- ... . 

each. James Reeves: Understanding '' °rid Affnlro^^U^^ : 7^ Mbrffe 
Pmnrv. Pan. fii Earl R. Wassi-r- q/ October. _Thfi Cuban Missile Crists 


Essays. Edited by Peter Qucnneil. 
Translated by John Weightman, 
Weidenfeld Goldbacks. 12s. 6d. 


' Sir,- In Emma. Jane Austen (Oxford 
edition, 1923, page 70) refers to the 
“ well-known charade 

My ITrM do in «mtu Lui denote, - 
Which my second is deslinj to 

- fcel,--:-— 

And my whole lx flic best RntidOte 
That affliction to soften and 
heal." 

The lute Dr. Chapman provided no 
note On llic point. Far from being 
"well known " today it seems that no 
student of Miss Austen, whom I have 
consulted has ever come, across it else- 
where and all have failed, to jfrovjdc a 
satisfactory solution of . the charade/-;. 

Cun one of your readers help? 

MA1KHI GRA/EBROOK.. 

2 Lincoli) Street, London, S.^V.J. . ; 


Poetry. Pan. 6s. Earl R. Wassfj- 
man; The Finer Tone. Keats’ Major 
Poems. Johns Hopkins Press. J8s. 


Fiction.— C harles Dickens: Little 

Dorrlt. Edited by John Hol- 
loway. Penguin. I Os. fid. 
Maurfen Dufi-v : The Microcosm. 


Lnw— J ohn Biqqs: The Guilty Mind. 
Psychiatry and- (lie Law of Homicide.' 
Johns Hopkins Press. 18s. H.G.Han- 
bury : English Courts of Law. Opus 
Books. 7a. 6d. Frank Milton: 


1962. Mayflower- Dell. 5a, NpviLUi 
Brown : Arms without Empire. Penguin 
Special 4s. fid. Joachim joesten : The 
Garrison Enquiry. Peter Daw nay in 
association With Tandem Books. Ss. 
Ronald Segal: The Race War. 

Pelican. 7s. fid. Peter Worsley : The 
Third Wo* Id. Weidenfeld Gdldbacka.' 
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Penguin. -Is. fid. Michael FSayn: 


The Russian Interpreter. Penguin. 
3s. 6d. The (iohk'n Casket. Chinese 


novellas of two millennia. Translated 
by Christopher Levenson from Wolf- 


S ing Bauer's and Herbert Franke’s 
erman version of the original. 
Penguin. IQs. fid. Thomas Hughes : 
Tom Brown's Schooldays. Papermac. 


7s. 6d. 

Philosophy-— £mile Br/hi eh : The Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Translated 
by Wade Baskin. Phoenix Books. 
14s, Hunmnoton Cairns: Legal 

Philosophy from Plato io Hegel. Jolnw 
Hopkins Press. 32s. William A. 
Christian : An Interpretation of. 
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is chief of staff to^thJ con- “ autICK :ind . at Asl 'b or> the perform- too specific. The latter ^%'0 

i^ Here.in n Hundred pages. to M 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


gress itself. Here in a Hundred o'aaes ■ various structural devices in borne out by aa imP r0 ’^ £ ^'^^*j 

with twelve' plates, ’are’the d paMns ■ K ,The study was uombined-word . j 

delivered by Professor Wbrma id * nanc f d i by Nahonai Science “ hierarchical redu^; ijr J 

Ferdinand Geldner Dr Marlin Bod ^ ou,lda * ion: The final volume of its to them. .■■’ ' „« surpj£ , 

mhdlbrtJMio fclofer Mr ^°h: • "P™ «»!« *«' results in These 


tts?***- ■■ 


|77iz inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude Its subsequent review] 


V, 310 d. INDIA. 78 rA, 


to Ihe ■ ;invesrlgaior.s' thoroughness to many readers pi ■ ntt rqueslK> # J 
and the, intractable diiTiculties of the m ust-ihevlla W jf t uri W *5 JL . Jfcl j 
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Smithson, Alison and Phttir. Urban book is neatly, dedicated “ To could expect to score full marks .oh.all: machine. "At leasts t\ufpe, ; , he modi-* 
Structuring. 96pp. Studio Vista. J. M'. W.T.") The use of photographs ; tine poipts raised, in .ibi aj gMi&^PJhB >'flrf|-,lnto ■ Improve, C jig itefformUote, 
s. : 1 I rf OMKe l0i * he Went' two 'months 


. .- •■'• at , • pttuiuu . . ui 

' ,' Vjcrnian; and although no doubt all 


■X Mfm mtotak- rrm^o^i 

: S TttQ totes quoted. tihoSeaunH 


S& e’ner menlfll wMr’SSSF' tb« remainder has b«n takep 

'^. 7 ■'& .•-.■•> ’ !C :! ' ■'^ 'tnainly from essays published in the Authorship 
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fljtoMB IjMl! 'Sutecript ton aoenloor at. : ..:®Ptn«iT ran -couriiN. urn iuim-.r li- - ■ * basid on . the • Cracow system and the best combined- the . initial * • liaMM ti'flilfcfKj 
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| 
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^ W ^ al! S&l cqnnexio 11 ^ ^ 

their showing in the lest J mdre eSro-. portdewbles - wh^j.- 
■ r «P.WI .of recall than those ^^eE ^ubieptivi^o^ 

. ..which use combined of oreconrdin- ing ” and releyaOCe .ranking , ^ 


iqlldv his guidance on .subfi , fn&ttWs J 
ai dear; cdfr«3l rypihg, 0ie setting out 
of footnotes and headings, and the. - 
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daring one of his busiest periods, he 
(ought t or two months without having 
a single bullet hole in his own aero- 
plane. He dial in July, 1918, in a 


form a small part of the whole, as, 
for example, the chalices which hold 
the blighter and more immediately 
impressive petals of flowers and their 


the earliest meeting houses and to fmonotiemcs or egg-laying mammals) 
Quaker organization at that time. and kangaroos, wallabies, and so on 
, (marsupials or po tidied mammals). 

I ' ,,us,c ...... Dr. Gordon Lync shook is full of the 

Aknui.d, Denis. Ar/tuiiei'emi Ai<««- most intimate details concerning these 
gafs. Brown. Maurici- J. E. slightly bizarre mammals and his illu- 


take-off accident. He did more than seeds. The fruits and seed pods of 


a year in front-line service whereas 
the average fur a fighter pilot was two 
months, and built up a total of 872 
hours against the average of 200. Mr. 
(Vies biography is a model of 
accurately informed writing, as meti- 


flowering plants and gymnosperms 
have especially interested Dr. Eager, 
who is a surgeon in a Swedish hos- 
pital. and hi* beautiful photographs 
and interesting text enable the reader 
to share his pleasure. Manv of the 


cufoiis in its concern lor precision as shapes arc familiar in pottery and 


was McC'mlden himself. 


Lv CttwtJi. Iui-ki.sh. A Siiilor Hat in 
the House of the Lord. The Auto- 
biography of a Rebellious Vic- 
torian. l'79pp. Allen and Unwin. 
35s. 

Mrs. La Chard rebelled not so much 
against Victorian ism a* against music. 
Being himself a musician niunqntf her 
father determined to see his own 


glass without their origins being 
necessarily recognized. 

Barnf.rv, T. P. European Alpine 
Flowers in Colour . 239pp. Nelson. 
£3 10s. 

The author is a Cambridge graduate 
whose frequent visits to the Alps 
have resulted in a Flora of Alpine 
plunts photographed in colour in 
their natural surroundings with con- 


gti/s. Brown. Maukkt. J. E. 
Schubert Soups, 61pp. each. B.B.C. 
Publications. 5s. each. 

The difficulty of writing a history 
of song, or a study of even one com- 
poser's vocul pieces is sheer quantity: 
how to master the mass of material ? 
The individual song tor madrigal) has 
its points of interest but discussion 
of them produces either on the one 


some country: ik. < mt 
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^OINTMENTS : 


Librarians 


strations are delightful. 

Stanocr. Makgvkim A. 'Huh Quail, 
Robert. 127pp. H odder and 

Stoughton. 2K 

A quail’s egg. taken for cold and 
apparently sterile, is placed mi a .shelf 
as a collector’s specimen and unex- 
pectedly hatches ont- and liitis 
Robert is born ! As one would cx- 


statums, celebrated 2f.il, 

designer Dugald DnaSL?*: 
I he hero of the rS jn^ 
driver John Scu^vi! 1 ? 5 * 


hand a catalogue raison tit? or on Robert is burn . As one would cx- 
the c»ther some only moderately help- P* c *' " c turns out to be a fowl of 
fill sc neruliza lions. In the two new character and the Ktciulc household 


iiticcra, nti tied and imSS. 
grouped besides an engmtEfc -I 
helped to create for the ImperiaS ' 
esc Railways. pena,Cbl V 


vi^i^iiiiiiivu ui att ilia vmi i . -. ... ■ «i 

ambit ion viVurioiislv fulfilled in his c ' sc d^criplmns of their diagnostic 


daughter. She rebelled, and rebellion 
led her to (he teaching profession, 
to Labour party politics, and finally 
to authorship. She whs born in J874, 


characters. Latin names are used in 
the text but a glossary giving English, 
French and German names will be 
of great value locally where confu- 


and the story of her struggles, her ** on \° l \ cc “ rs ’ ^. c 


achievements, and her love -affairs has 
something of the period flavour of a 
Wells novel. Her life would, indeed, 
have made belter material for a 
straight novel than lor an autobio- 
graphy. Nevertheless, this is a beguil- 
ing book. 


bTF.w.mr. Ot.ivr.K. Words and Music 
fur a Mechanical Man. 227pp. 
Faber and Faber. 25s. 

Major Stewart started as a musi- 
cian, became an airman, repealed the 


book is aimed at those “ not botani- 
cal ly minded’' it will doubtless be 
of great value lo botanists too, 
who walk in unfamiliar terrain in 
European mountains. 

Geology 

Kjrkcaldv. J. F. Fossils in Colour. 

223pp. Bbndfoid Press. 25s. 

A companion volume Lo Professor 
Kirkcaldv\ previous book entitled 
M Minerals and rocks in . colour”, 
this textbook will be of great value 


jul generalizations. In the two new 
addi Lions lo Ihe B.B.CVs series af 
guides to a single uspecl of n com- 
poser's work Mr. Denis Arnold 
studies the madrigals of Monteverdi 
in chronological order and in so 
doing can truce a development in 
style; Mr. Maurice Brown mixes 
chronology with a cross-classification 
by Schubert's poets and so manages 
to avoid the catalogue. Both writers 
are experts in their subjects and both 
illumine them for the reader whom 
the B.B.C. has in mind. 

Mr. Brown urges that the common 


revolves around his amusing antics. 
Margaret St anger, a regular visitor 
to their home, writes nlFeel innately 
of this unusual bird whusc adven- 
tures will amuse both children anil 
Hdults. 

Occultism 

Strut. Ronald. Stories of Great H itch 
Trials. 176pp. Arthur Barker. 21s. 
This gruesome collection is preceded 
by an introduction which oversimpli- 
fies to a misleading degree what is 
known of the facts. It docs not dis- 


Rvjfcrencc Books * 

Miu lr. William C. and W' ; 
Gain rev I. Black's 


uuiniiev 1. Black's I'flifflJ 
Dictionary. 1,015pp. \ J/J? 
Black. £2 I Os. P ■ ' 


The eighth edition, which bu 
completely revised, and m v!. 
details of such things as new derfoo 
mcnK in veterinary medicine, 
health matters, and so on. 
Science 


mi. diuwii uiKwi Hint me kunnuuii . , - . . : 

view that Schubert brought the Lied anguish, for instance, between the 
to birth by parthenogenesis is not anc I cnt und widespread idea pi witch- 
u ' u.j i craft as an attemnt ui achieve evd 




and finally Milled into the life of 

& l rLLi i e ch , i ii: sir. K ^ c °” iain -- .*> m 


biography. His confessions have a 
deceptively frank air. As an original 


the main groups of braaWsww-wVwelt^ 
occur ns fossils, an unusual and most 
helpful feature is that line drawings 


L h J. n v r ’ J 1 . h u.*S rvice ^“ d Sc i en£ific show the soft parts of the animals 


beresie^mighi have been much more ^ich are mhSi in the fiZZZi 


. anarchical than they turned out to specimens. A picture is thus estab- 
be; his insistence on the importance ^ hod of the liv . ing orgMhm and in 
of sex in avoiding drunkenness and nion y cases its mode of life and eco- 


of sex in avoiding drunkenness and 

hi * job done well falls shprt | 0 gj c ' a j habitat are further suggested 

°L' h ? t l i!? ,ack by simple line drawings. The 

able m this generation; and. his- ten- coloured illustrations, clear maps, a 
d fJ , . cy lo 'rale journalism as a second- bibliography and references to more 


best occupation is not pdrsued into comprehensive texts enhance the 
the days when, despite his stubborn value 0 { this clear and concise 
-individualism,. he mnde a success of volume 
it. He makes hfs guil e, dist inguished w t 
flying seem simple undunremafkable'. "“ lo Ty • 

The reader qiay regret that he Mortimer, Russell. Early Bristol 
stopped short- -tof showing what Quakerism. 2-2pp, Bristol: Hislori- 
belonged lo honest and stimulating . W'l Association. 3s. , 

.journalism. , ■ ■ . 


correct; he had some predecessors. 
Yet after all it was the conjunction at 
a moment in time of the invention of 
the pianoforte, the first considerable 
stirrings of the German poetic muse 
and the occurrence of Schubert's lyri- 
cal genius that established in one 
stroke the German iieder tradition as 
the main manifestation of the roman- 
tic movement. Mr. Brown, however, 
agrees that the evolutionary approach 

o^^e^^morc*tSH^an 
Interesting Historical Figure, to use 
Tovey’s capital initials, has been pro- 
ceeding all through the present cen- 
tury, and Mr, Arnold carries the pro- 
cess further in this short monograph, 
for the madrigals are less generally 
known than the stage works and the 
church music. He manages in the 
course of his technical comment to 
evoke lh.e composer's personality 
from Ihe texts of the madrigals, the 
known historical facts of h)s life and 
the psychological disclosures of the 


craft as an attempt to achieve evil 
ends by magical means, and the 
notion that fertility cults may long 
have survived underground in Chris- 
tian Europe, nnd therefore concludes 
that the inquisition “‘ invented ” the 
coven, with its initiation ceremony, 
its animal ** familiars ”, and its sexual 
rituals. The author does not mention 
the effects of suggestion, whether in 
the form of “ glamour ” or of psv- 

‘‘ overlooked ”, or examine the con- 
viction prevalent among niuny 
witches that they did indeed cxerl 
paranormal powers. 

The trials themselves range from 
the time of the WitchcruU-^rCTTST 
1563 until 1712; thougli written in 
summarized form they are most inter- 
esting, both factuuUxjuul for some o! 
the author's commentspespeciaiiy on 
the fatal admission of the evidence 


given by children. All arc English. 


me psycrtoiugicai disclosures of the it would be. fascinating, to* know how 
music. Both books with their similai v ° m ! t ‘ n 8 ,.°. f P ,n!i cflme to be 
problem and differing solutions are fallible evidence of being 

worthy continuations, of a useful S® wi i T d '. a , nd "(here the young 

iu. i r ... . . . natnoinaicH »vo nvuA» •* r<<> mm 


..litany 

B.idftR, Bertel, ftp lure as Designer. 


Whfen the first Quaker Bleacher front 
the North reached Bristol in 1654’ he . 
appears to have found receptive 
hearers, and this pampfflet— the 


"" "V v-iihmmiiwb. Ui a uscxui «■ iUa '| , . „ , J ° 

senes that betfnn with Haydn r^ SS 8 . 1 swa,lower s (lo «so 

and .Bach. Why, though, does the Dr ’ ™ b ?. or 8 s for sufferers from 
on/- f . 3 V 1 B an affliction sil U u 


^ “i-v ^7^PP; 1 seventeenth- in.. ..its k series— is. L an - 

TfedMick Warne. £_ JOi; Ttccoum of early Quaker life in toe 

"Eyes have they but they See not 11 city. Encouraged by visits from Fox • 
,h.so often true for mapy of us fe- and Penn, Bristol Quakerism With-. 
B*hfi n 6 -iHe. design of the plant king- ■ stood the official persecution and mob 
Beautiful shapes and patterns riots of the next hnlf-cenlury. Mr. 
.afe missed, especially when .they Mortimer, pays special attention to 


B.B.C. dislike the use of the genetive extant) got them all. 

case in its titles ? wcre 5,1,1 scarce in the Victor- 

ian days of “careless little Mattie ” 
Natural History JRallwayv — — 

T wm zJQUt^QULsIMhvay ills? 


Vai.li-.e, Jacques sfld Janinl ry. 
lenpe to Science. The Ufa 
Enigma. Translated by Gort*; 
Creighton. 268pp. Neville S k»' 
man. 25s. I 

Encouraged by the scientific conii 
tant for eighteen years of the U5AF 
on the subject of unidentified ffy«> 
objects, these authors havewllatal 
dozens of examples of unexpbined 
manifestations, classified and am> ' 
lysecl them, subjected' theoria con- 
cerning them to computer namim- 
tipn and concluded that they ju<ti(f 
exhaustive scientific attention. Thiy 
insist that, although most scieniW 
are still shy about appearing to bu 
the subject seriotidy^-nrany ha 
abandoned their eartieriaclinatioDll 
dismiss it ns the stuff of hallucinapl 
hysteria or misinterpretation sL 
natural phenomena. / " 

Quarts and Pastimes 

GRPOnav, TvljCHAEL. A/lfli/lf! 0^* 
Law. 196pp. Charles Knight ft; 
With the enomibns increase ^ 
anglers In this country, ibe loftla 
amounting lo something like 
million or more, a book which iw 
where they stand from the legal pi 
of view is welcome, ft seems F 
lieu (in ly impdrtant for fishing W 
and associations to know their np 
There are useful appendixes ^ 
with pollution of rivers and»« 
abstraction. 

Gammon, Clive. Fishing: APicwM 
Guide. 128pp. 


Monoffe/nes of Australia. 72pp. 

Angus and Robertson. 30s. 

The title of this book has a rather spe- 
cialist ring about it, but it is in fact 
an interesting and informative study 
of the platypus and the ant-eater 


tory in Pictures. 112pp. Duvidund 
Charles. 35s. 

An unashamed exercise in Scottish 
railway nationalism. The wide selec- 
tion of photographs comes mostly 
from private sources and shows all 



AUSTRALIAN ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


RESEARCH ESTABLISH- 
MENT, LUCAS HEIGHTS 
NEAR SYDNEY 


HEAP 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY and 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 


- Ml . c n imniun nils suu«in w 

his readers pictorially by 
. camera .equal Impor/iore '.tJ’S a 
text. The photographs certaipjF Ll 
iify his venture, for they Jt* ^ 
excellent ; but a -minor point ajfrj 
cism might be that thereadtfWjl 
dig into the text to discowfW; 
captionlcss pictures describe/ 


An wperlenced Librarian Is required to take charge of the 
LA.E.L. Research Establishment Library and Technical Infor- 


iMlion Service. The Library Is the central repository for Inter- 
wlwil atomic energy reports and documentation within 
tatraib, and also maintains an extensive coverage of books 
ind periodicals In alt fields relating to atomic energy. It serves 
wne 260 graduates and 350 technical staff. 


Ai the Library covers a broad field of knowledge, attention Is 


Al MW wiUI J -o'* ’ -- 

M sn to dBvelopmenu In technical Information services 
minion retrieval. Commission staff are Involved In 
Iniemdonal work relating to abstracting and information 
i letrtevil servket. 


I The EsuWlihment is well served by an 1BM360-50H computer 
and till! experienced in the full utilization of digital computer 


ud staff experienced in the fulf utilization of digital computer 
techniques In various fields. While It would be desirable for the 
wcceufut applicant to have a knowledge of contemporary 
tedudques Jn die provision of Information services, opportunity 
I will be aforded for additional training In computer automated 
I unices, . • 


Agpfloito thould possess a University degree, preferably In 
' Science, (ogelher with qualifications equivalent to the successful 
conplulm of the Registration Examination of the Library 
'Nation of Australia. 

depend upon experience and qualifica- 
Wwu and will l>e\7ffmn ^-Vn 7f Xs r M 

UBRARtAN CLASS III $5,972-W74T^Custrallan). ^ . 

hirrttr Information and application forms may be obtained by 
*tWh| lb the Atomic Energy Adviser, Office of the Hign 
Cofliminlojier far Australia. Canberra House, 10-16 Maltraver* 
&««, Sirand, London, W.C.2. Please quote L.0I. 


TECHNICAL 

librarian 


IFavk »grt| 2U-25) 
, Ifqnlredby '' 



... ewirtro— — 

i*^x , r lor . i,wir 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF TOWER H AM|,ET< 
LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


^"^w^vhte-if an i-can u i - - 

wVSffh Picrcnibly 

SR^IeSs^ ^ hB 


LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 


i POM, requiring 
and u flair lor 


I Is '.i rli’J 111 
* m Pl® K«pe far 
Irululnji 


oT LIBRARY SERVICES TO 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
AND HOUSUUOUNO 
READERS- Grade A.P.I11 
(£1,220- £1.435) plus. LAV. up 
td £75 n.n. 

Vive day 3fi'< hour week ; 
fiupcruimiuilkm and Nick pay 
schemes. . 

Further part tcul are" nnd forms 
of nppliaiiion obi ulna bio from 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Cambridge : Health. Roud, 
London, E.2; Closing dille 
20ili November, 1967. 



CHERTSEY URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

CHILDREN’S 


Applications uro invited for 
ihe above posl. o C ■ 

Qualifications required 

Salary : A.P. I|jf. 

Forms and . further details 
frbm : Tile CHier .’Librarian, 
Tbe Central. Library, Chortsey, 
Surrey. . . 

GwrtSey h’an autonomous 
library authority and is out- 
side the ureqfty: LpndOn area. 


1 


Public and University 


BOROUGH OF WORTHING 


SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 


COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Applications are invited for 
the above appoint incut in the 
Reference Library on A.P. 
l/lil. the commencing silury 
to ho determined according 
lo qualification* and experi- 
ence. 


Applications arc invited 
from Chartered Librarian!, 
for the above po\i in this 
rapidly growing College. The 
Library is to he very con- 
siderably expanded shortly 
and appl'cam* should be pre- 
pared to mkc a major part in 
j the development. 


The appointment will be sub- 
ject to the Nuiiutml Scheme 
of C onditions of Service of 
Local Government Officers 
and the provisions of Hie 
luicul (iv'vcinmetU Super- 
unit uu lion Acts. 


Salary (currently under re- 
view) £955— £1.625 per an- 
num with additions lor qnali- 
iications and training. Tlic 
point of entry to ihe scale 
will depend upon previous 
years of service. 


Worthing is nmv the second j 
largest town in Sussex, with I 
n popu lu lion of over 84.000 
and it is attracting more titan 
u thousand additional resi- 
dents every year. 

Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience 
and giving the names of two 
persons to whom reference 
may be made, must be re- 
ceived by the Chief Librarian, 
Central Public Library .Worth- 
ing, by not Inter than ihe 
lftn November, 1967. 


la curtain circumstances 
allowances are made for re- 
moval and lodging expenses. 


Further details and applica- 
tion form may be obiained 
from the Registrar and coin- 
(letcd forms should be re- 
turned to llto Principal, 
Stafford College of Further 
Education. Tcnterhanks. Staf- 
ford, within fourteen days of 
mis advertisement. 


THOMAS FOORD, 
Town Clerk. 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF HILLINGDON 


COLCHESTER 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 


LIBRARIES 

DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 


Applications arc invited from 
Chartered Librarians for the 
above posl, graded A.P.3 
(£l,220-£ 1,435). The smyoM- 
ful applicant will bj^rtspons- 
iblc for the QmflW Lending 
Librurvj^rt'lce. annual issues 
New building in the 
“pknnlng stage. Temporary 
accommodation and up to 
two-tlilrdsof removal expenses 
in appropriate cases. 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN - 
Salary Grade AP4 £1,435- 
£1,665 p.u. plus London 
Weighting. Applicants must 
bo chartered librarians and 
experienced in administering 
u busy library. 


ASSISTANT L1BRAR1AN- 
Salary Grado AP3 £1.120- 
£1,435 p.a. plus London 
Weighting- Applicants should 
have Library Association Part 
i! qualification but students 
taking the exams in December, 
with Paper B.32, considered. 
Library experience with 
children and schools an 
advantage. 


Further details from Ihe 


Borough Librarian, Public 
library. Shewed Rond, Col- 
■ chWU r ,-Ui ■w hm >in-^i M i u >fat»yh’ 
applications should bo re- 
turned not Inter than 15th 
November. 


Assistance with housing nnd 
removal expense* where ap- 
propriate. Application forms 
ana further de tai l^ fro m 

FBwwqlnfcibiwwti? Piajtui p 

Hall. Weal DrnytOn, Middle- 
sex, returnable by November 
13th. 


CITY OF ROCHESTER. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


.. .Anglin 
AWtililnl it 
Htfcentatu* 


-Agpointment of Roference 
"iihrary Assistant . 

tpoUcutinm me iDvIicd-lht Uta oppolntidcnt or. LtBWrtr.i' . 

li(n| .(mute or fttpntoj In iht Rbcteiier Public Uburisf .-al-a- In, - 
dunce Wrlh Gnido A-PJ (EI.O^O-rtTzZO). .-: t 


Preftronce wilt be given In anplkanu wlia biv< Reftrenai Libiaiy ov- 
pcrlencc nitd huvo jkumu tbc Pnii I (Iqicrmcdinie) Culmination of the Library 


Ansoclnllon. , 

ApfillCAlioni, giving age. delnlls of education and uaminaiioni pawd. 
together will) ihe names and mldrwwi oT two refrirces, ihouhl be mu to line 
City Librarian, Public Library, Noribgatc, Rochester, by 25t|i November, TOv. 

, Uuitdhull, Roohaiter. O..B. CRACKLEN. . • 

30tli Ociober, Hb7. rowALIerk. 


THE UNIVERSITY Of SUXS11X 


SCHOOL Ol EDUCATION 


LIBRARIAN FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESOUROEB 


ApiilikMiiom :,rc invited I mm 
HUduuic 1 . far u ptifi <>| L 1 HU AfU AN 
la develop a llbiurj wevici- aiihr.iuing 
bath primed uml ^mlm-visugl 
iniilcrMlsiniheScInu-l ut i:\Juf4iutn. 


Si'ljry ulihln the runuv £1.10$ to 
£2,270 |Kr .m mini ui'Ctuiling lo 
iliiHiltWatian'* .nut oviiericrw, plui 
! l : .SS.li. bcntlfa. 


Ailpliv'dliiin ItmiUi and liinlier 
particulars m.iy be nlttMined limn the 
Asvi.inni Rcumrnr ilMublislunciilk 
I ha Unherinv nl' Nuriev, Lsiex 
House, Fntincr. Brit I non BN I VQQ, 
quoting Ret. 7.VJiT L.H. Comulctcd 

form- slioulit be returned by I ith 
Noicmber, I’h-?. 


THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LTD. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


Two vacancies exist in the 
Company**! Research and 
Development Department at 
Acton, London, W.3, and 
Park Royal. London. N.W.10. 
Tn both libraries lire duties 
will include classification, cata- 
loguing, nnsworing enquiries I 
and otner activities. Appli- 
cants should have passed the 
Library Association Part II 
examination or its equivalent, 
ult hough candidates taking 
their examinations, in D^oem- 
ber are Invited to apply. 

" A 11 levels iu science subjects 
arc desirable, and for one of 
the posl$ an inters! in engin- 
eering Is essential. 

Salary in uccotdoftce with 
qualifications add. experience. 

Applications should be 
addressed to Administration, 
Kescarcn and Development 


Department, TJie Metal ffox 
Co. Lid.. Kendal Avenue, 


London, W.3. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Canada 



Applications arc invited- for 1 
new appointments to be., 
made in the academic year 
1968-9 in iho following 
fields of History ; Modem 
Britain- (social and econo- i 
rriic) 1 , Medieval Europe ; 
European piploniaflc and, ; 
Intellectual ; J7ih or. IRlh.- 
Century France ; American • 
f%pjpiottiaUc- 4WidXolpn|a! ; 
■C^nyian*'?' A^pfflntrrtehls 
■will be rtindc ar the rank; of. 
Assistant nnd .Associate 
FYofessor depending ; on 
quaji flea lion Si- Salary for 
Assistant ferpfessor is $9,200 
and up j, and for Associate 
professor, 51 1,300 and up^ 
The University provides.; 

* removal . assistance 1 gqod; 

plans, and other, staff bene-. 


Applications, Including 

cuvriculudi '- vjtae ; find the 


names ; or >jhhea referees, 
Should - be- ; -sent lo . *. Dr. 

■ Mar^ret 'Ax Ofnishy, Head, 
Department of History, 
Unlveratiy of. British Col- 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
READING 


MUSEUM AND ART 
GALLERY 


Appointment of 
Technician, 
School Service 
Section 


Salary T. Gnuli* III 
C£82ll— Cl. 02(lt 


The person appuintcil will 
be required to maiiuttin exist*, 
ing loan collect ions in good 
repair nnd construct pack- 
aging for new collct-ciops sis 
directed. He nuiM be an 
experienced carpenter, nblc 
lo work fiMin drawings. 


should be p-epared to develop 
an aptitude lot w-otking with 
metal, plastic ami glass, and 


he an all-rouml handiman. 
The duties wil' also include 
nuking of model* and fac- 
similes by mndern methods, 
and picture framing. 

The appointment is <uhjccl 
to the National Joint Count; 1 1 
scheme of conditions of ser- 
vice, and super at vnuabte suh- 
ect to medical examination. .] 
Applications endorsed 
* Technician, School Service 
Section,' giving experience, 
qualifications and the primes I 
of two referees should be 
sent to • 

Tho Director, 

Museum and Art Gallery, 

P.O. Box 17, - 

Town Hall, Reading, 
by 30ih Novflnvbw, 1 967. 


COUNTY BOROUGH 
OF READING 
MUSEUM & ART 
. GALLERY 


Appointiiient of 
Art Assistant 


Salary: API) I-1V f£l,220 
£1,663) according to quali 
ftegtiom apd experience. 


Department of Histor y 


Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons 


suitably qualified persona 
^University dogi’cc or -c u uni 


rt-fctnivcrsny uogi’cc ot ~c u utv»t^ 
,ent diploma) wjth Aft Gallery 
experience. The possession of 


experience. The possession or 
tho Museums Assncimion 
Diploma will be' regarded as 
an advantage, 

.nie duties include organisa- 
tion of tempomry exlilbilions 
in the Art GpIIlefy, ; tho 
davelopmpnt pf thcPenmanent 
Collection Of British Art and . 
(he responsibility for the 
Ceramic. nnd costume coffcc- 
lioni. ‘ 

The appointment K subject to 
4ne National. Joint Craincil. 
■schetiie of ; Conditions of 
Service, and siipcratinunble 
subject to medical examina- 


tion.. 

Applications . endo rsed 1 Art 
Assistant * • giving qualifica- 
tions, extx&leiico-/ nnd the 
names of three referees should 
he sent to:-p. . .. 

• ,’Gio DircJffe’^ 

Museunfi & Art Gallery, 
'-/P.O. Box 17, 

Town Hall, •• 

.Reading.. , ... 

by 30th Np>wpbcr*. 1967 
X" '■ ■■ 


• 1 
'll/-"' . ; 


r Y SupplQment publjsrh^ classified ■ a^.v^rfi^ments 
■A' ,v.w^^K^8cla s sifications ( I,:' ... •••"' V 

Other Categories 


. ' ' V,'.- : 'V-' • • 


Order Form ., i; 

Please, fill in (fee > v b^b^.j‘*ro ‘ W«K ; . C W wit]?, the copy lor 
your announceifeent ahd-sohd it to the address below. •' . 

r .* j / * ♦•! ’* < l f\ *- 

4 : • . yt>-UfM>RESS' ■ ?e : n - : ■ 




: Books and Prints I SaSTr 


''IW wII'r 1 . . ’ Coin and Medal Collecting • 

For Safe and. Wanted • •, r,,* 


Objcts d’Arl 


'j xf:-;: ‘ Galleries Exhibitions 


Christmas Cards 


(hA^un cation ^ — : i_; ssyje date/s 

BQX REPLi ES TO j • ” 

•lisenKnt Dept., The Times Literary Sapplement» Printing Houic Square, 
Td. 01-236 2000 ext, 28ft; 


. i. • A 
"■•'•Vi 






















